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SIGNIFICANT  FACTS  ABOUT  MARYLAND'S  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,  1924 

1.  Maryland's  index  number  of  school  attendance  and  finance 
for  1924  is  77.8.  In  1923  it  was  72.8  and  in  1918,  43.2.  The  new 
building  program  in  Baltimore  City  is  helping  materially  to  in- 
crease it.    (See  page  21.) 

2.  The  Maryland  schools  had  256,300  different  names  on  their 
rolls  in  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1924.  The  counties  en- 
rolled 151,500  of  these  pupils  and  Baltimore  City  104,800.  (See 
page  28.) 

3.  Because  there  were  many  withdrawals  and  late  entrants, 
the  average  membership  or  number  belonging  to  the  schools  ag- 
gregated 235,200  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  138,100  were  in  the 
counties  and  97,100  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  (See  page  29.) 

4.  Of  the  white  pupils  belonging  in  county  schools  25,940  were 
in  1,046  schools  having  one  teacher,  16,300  were  in  two-teacher 
schools  and  54,370  were  in  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  96,610  pupils  in  white  elementary  schools. 
(See  page  242.) 

5.  The  county  white  high  schools  had  an  average  membership 
of  14,840  pupils  with  747  teachers  in  142  schools.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  1,000  more  than  the  previous  year,  the  number  of 
teachers,  60  more,  and  the  number  of  schools  3  more.  (See  page 
34.) 

6.  White  high  schools  in  the  counties  were  open  on  the  aver- 
age 188  days,  white  elementary  schools  186  days,  and  colored  ele- 
mentary schools  165  days.    (See  page  58.) 

7.  In  the  white  one-teacher  schools,  for  each  100  pupils  belong- 
ing, 81  attended  on  the  average  each  day,  in  two-teacher  schools 
84  were  present  daily  and  in  the  larger  graded  schools  88  were 
in  average  daily  attendance,  making  the  average  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance for  white  elementary  schools  85.5.  (See  page  41.) 

8.  Out  of  each  100  white  pupils  attending  school  in  the  coun- 
ties, 14  were  in  high  school.  In  1923  there  were  just  over  13. 
There  were  76  boys  enrolled  in  high  school  for  every  100  girls. 
(See  page  38.) 

9.  All  county  white  elementary  school  pupils  above  the  first 
grade,  65,000  in  number,  were  given  standard  tests  in  reading 
and  in  arithmetic  reasoning  in  October,  1923,  and  again  in  May, 
1924.  Taking  the  counties  as  a  whole  all  types  of  schools  were 
above  standard  in  arithmetic  reasoning.    By  May  the  graded 
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schools  were  doing  satisfactory  work  in  reading.  All  types  of 
schools  showed  unusual  growth  as  a  result  of  careful  remedial 
work  following  the  October  diagnosis  of  difficulties.  (See  page 
71.) 

10.  There  were  7,570  graduates  from  county  white  elementary 
schools  of  whom  3,360  were  boys  and  4,210  girls.  This  was  an 
increase  of  234  over  1923.  (See  page  61.) 

11.  The  county  high  schools  graduated  from  the  four  year 
course  813  boys  and  1,405  girls,  a  total  of  2,218,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  265.  Of  these  high  school  graduates  of 
the  year  1924,  295  girls  and  24  boys  entered  the  Towson  and 
Frostburg  normal  schools  in  September,  1924.  This  represents 
21  per  cent  of  the  girl  graduates  and  3  per  cent  of  the  boys  who 
graduated.  (Seepageld.) 

12.  There  were  increases  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  high 
school  pupils  taking  courses  in  music,  physical  education,  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics.  (See  page  85.) 

13.  Every  county  had  at  least  one  supervising  or  helping 
teacher  working  with  the  teachers  to  improve  classroom  instruc- 
tion. The  improvement  in  the  results  of  the  tests  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  is  one  evidence  of  effective  supervisory  help.  (See 
page  110.) 

14.  The  basis  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  teachers  was 
changed  during  1923-24  from  examinations  to  school  credits. 
(See  page  116.) 

15.  A  check  of  791  high  school  teachers  in  service  in  October 
showed  that  84  per  cent  met  the  requirements  for  regular  cer- 
tificates, 13  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  (See 
page  121.) 

16.  The  total  teaching  staff  in  Maryland  schools  included  7,430 
teachers,  of  whom  4,578  were  in  the  counties  and  2,852  in  Balti- 
more City.  The  county  schools  had  3,814  teachers  in  schools  for 
white  pupils  and  764  in  those  for  colored  pupils.  In  county 
white  elementary  schools  there  were  3,065  teachers.  (See 
page  247.) 

17.  The  number  of  white  elementary  teachers  in  county  schools 
holding  first  grade  certificates  in  October,  1924,  was  1,974,  com- 
pared with  1,259  in  October,  1921.  The  number  holding  the  third 
or  lowest  grade  of  certificate  which  means  preparation  below  high 
school  graduation  was  444  in  October,  1924,  compared  with  659 
in  1921.  For  the  school  year  1924-25,  65  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
hold  first  grade  certificates,  24  second  grade  certificates  and  11 
third  grade  certificates.  (See  page  127.) 
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18.  In  October,  1924,  the  certification  score  of  teachers  in 
white  one-teacher  schools  is  60,  in  two-teacher  schools  78  and 
in  graded  schools  89.  The  greatest  improvement  over  last  year 
was  made  in  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools.  For  the  white 
elementary  schools  the  score  is  77.  In  colored  schools  the  score 
is  64  points.  (See  page  129.) 

19.  There  were  421  teachers  in  white  elementary  schools  hav- 
ing their  first  year  of  teaching  experience  in  the  fall  of  1924. 
This  included  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff.  The  one-teacher 
schools  had  221  of  these  teachers  or  22  per  cent  of  the  1,019 
teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  Of  these  inexperienced  teachers 
300  were  the  1924  normal  school  graduates  from  Towson  and 
Frostburg.  (See  page  134  and  page  207.) 

20.  The  high  schools  had  127  inexperienced  teachers,  16  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number.  An  increase  of  60  high  school  posi- 
tions due  to  increased  enrollment  partially  explains  this  large 
proportion  of  new  teachers.  The  colored  schools  had  149  new  to 
the  profession  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  teachers.  (See 
page  137.) 

21.  Summer  schools  in  1924  were  attended  by  832  white  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  from  the  counties,  232  white  high  school 
teachers,  and  184  colored  teachers  who  desired  to  improve  them- 
selves and  satisfy  requirements  for  renewal  of  certificates.  The 
University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Towson  and 
Frostburg  Normal  were  chosen  by  over  83  per  cent  of  the  white 
county  teachers  who  attended  summer  schools.   (See  page  141.) 

22.  One-half  of  Maryland's  106  first  group  (four  year)  high 
schools  for  white  pupils  in  the  counties  have  fewer  than  five 
teachers,  and  82  pupils.  There  is  a  teacher  for  every  20  pupils 
in  high  schools.  In  elementary  schools  the  average  per  teacher 
is  31.5,  but  there  is  great  variation  with  the  size  of  the  school, 
the  one-teacher  schools  having  25,  the  two-teacher,  30,  and  the 
larger  schools  37  pupils  belonging  for  each  teacher.  (See 
page  147.) 

23.  The  average  salary  of  white  teachers  was  higher  by  $40 
in  1924  than  in  1923  due  to  improvement  in  certificate  grade  and 
lengthened  experience.  The  average  salary  of  a  high  school 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  counties  was  $1,477  and  of  an  ele- 
mentary teacher  $1,030.  In  one-teacher  schools  the  average  sal- 
ary was  $874,  in  two-teacher  schools  $1,050,  and  in  larger  schools 
$1,144.  (See  page  153.) 

24.  The  running  expenses  of  the  county  schools  were  $6,476,- 
000,  of  which  $4,408,000  came  from  local  sources  and  $2,068,000 
from  State  and  Federal  funds,  making  the  proportion  from  the 
State  31.9  per  cent.  Baltimore  City  spent  $6,963,000,  of  which 
$5,902,000  came  from  City  funds  and  $1,061,000,  or  15.4  per  cent, 
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from  State  and  Federal  funds.  For  Maryland  as  a  whole  the 
total  cost  of  keeping  the  schools  running  was  $13,439,000,  of 
which  $3,129,000  or  23.4  per  cent  came  from  State  funds.  (See 
page  159.) 

25.  The  current  expense  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  the 
county  schools  was  $47  in  1924.  When  this  cost  is  analyzed  by 
type  of  school  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  $45  in  white  elementary 
schools,  $98  in  white  high  schools,  and  $22  in  colored  schools. 
(See  page  165.) 

26.  Graded  schools  with  better  trained  teachers,  more  equip- 
ment, and  expenditures  for  transportation,  cost  less  per  pupil 
than  rural  schools  chiefly  because  they  had  larger  classes.  (See 
page  177.) 

27.  Transportation  was  provided  for  6,500  pupils,  1,670  in 
high  schools  and  4,830  in  elementary  schools  at  a  cost  of  $188,- 
500.  (See  page  180.) 

28.  Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  (land  and  construction  of 
buildings)  totaled  $950,000  in  the  counties  and  $5,337,000  in 
Baltimore.  Most  of  this  money  was  obtained  from  bond  issues. 
On  August  31,  1924,  there  were  $5,560,000  of  school  bonds  out- 
standing in  the  counties.    (See  page  185.) 

29.  Of  all  the  teachers  in  colored  schools  of  the  counties,  145 
or  19  per  cent  are  teaching  in  rooms  built  since  1919,  chiefly 
through  the  stimulus  of  the  aid  ($43,200)  furnished  by  the 
Rosen wald  Fund.  (See  page  192.) 

30.  Two-thirds  of  the  white  high  schools,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  white  elementary,  and  three-fifths  of  the  colored  schools  re- 
ported that  they  had  parent-teacher  associations  organized  in 
1924.  (See  page  201.) 

31.  Of  the  310  graduates  from  normal  schools  in  1924,  over 
56  per  cent  went  out  to  teach  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  graduates  returned  to  teach  in  their 
home  counties.  (See  page  206.) 

The  above  paragraphs  give  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
facts  considered  in  the  report  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State 
and  counties  as  a  whole.  Similar  facts  are  available  regarding 
every  county  together  with  comparisons  with  neighboring  coun- 
ties. Since  all  questions  considered  have  been  illustrated  graph- 
ically, and  compared  with  conditions  in  previous  years,  they  can 
be  understood  in  a  very  short  time.  A  careful  study  of  the  report 
will  throw  light  on  the  school  problems  of  your  county  and  of  the 
State. 

ALBERT  S.  COOK, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION,  1924-1925 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Albert  S.  Cook 

The  State  Superintendent  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
activities  of  the  Department,  and  perform  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  Department  required  of  him  by  the  State  School  Law  that 
he  has  not  specifically  delegated  to  his  professional  assistants. 
Along  with  these  duties  he  will  undertake : 

I.  To  assist  members  of  the  Department  in  keeping  the  main 
purposes  of  the  State  Program  for  Education  before  the 
people  of  the  State. 

1.  By  speaking  before  State-wide  and  county-wide  organiza- 

tions, and  before  general  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  of 
a  county. 

2.  By  giving  out  statements  to  the  press  concerning  the 

schools,  so  that  the  public  may  be  informed  on  the  needs 
of  the  schools  and  on  evidences  of  progress  in  realizing 
the  State  Program. 

3.  By  reading  critically  all  material  for  courses  of  study, 

bulletins,  reports,  circular  letters,  etc.,  before  they  are 
issued. 

4.  By  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  publication 

and  suggesting  sources  of  material  for  bulletins. 

II.  To  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  administration  and 
supervision  in  the  various  counties : 

1.  By  personal  visitation  with  county  superintendents  and 

supervisors. 

2.  By  discussing  in  detail  the  findings  of  his  professional 

assistants  on  their  supervisory  visits. 

3.  By  studying  carefully  all  statistical  studies  made  by  the 

Department  which  give  the  relative  standing  of  each 
county  in  the  measurable  administrative  and  supervisory 
activities,  including  both  educational  and  financial  items. 

4.  By  study  of  county  superintendents'  and  county  supervis- 

ors' reports. 

5.  By  conducting  or  assisting  in  conducting  all  called  meet- 

ings of  the  Department  with  county  school  officials. 

III.  To  keep  the  staffs  of  the  State  Normal  schools  in  closer 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  State  Program  in  the 
several  counties;  also  to  assist  in  checking  the  reasons 
for  success  or  failure  of  the  products  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal schools. 
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Objectives  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 

William  J.  Holloway 

I.  Continuance  of  visits  to  the  county  school  attendance  offi- 
cers to  study  with  them  their  local  problems  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  for  increasing  interest  in  school  attendance 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

II.  The  publication  of  a  bulletin,  entitled  "Public  School  At- 
tendance in  Maryland,"  which  will  offer  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  the  solution  of  the  major  problems  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  and  give  instructions  for  the 
taking  of  the  school  census. 

III.  Continuance  of  helpful  suggestions  to  county  school  au- 

thorities and  interested  citizens  for  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  condition  of  schoolhouses  and  grounds. 

IV.  Where  feasible,  organize  and  supervise  extension  courses 

for  teachers. 

V.  Stressing,  with  each  county  superintendent,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  similar  organ- 
ization, properly  organized  and  conducted,  for  each 
school. 

VI.  Assumption  of  the  duties  of  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salisbury. 

Objectives  of  the  Elementary  School  Supervisors 

/.  Jewell  Simpson 
M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld 

I.  To  insure  better  supervision  of  teaching  through  stressing 
the  following  activities  upon  the  occasion  of  visits  to  the 
counties : 

1.  An  hour's  conference  in  the  office  for  the  discussion  of 

the  county  supervisory  program  for  the  year.  (This 
will  include  main  objectives,  plan  for  achieving  these 
objectives,  program  for  teachers'  meetings,  and  all 
mimeographed  material  distributed  to  teachers  during 
the  year).  The  County  Superintendent  should  be  pres- 
ent at  this  conference. 

2.  A  visit  to  two  or  more  schools  for  observation  of  teach- 

ing, followed  by  the  county  supervisor's  discussion  with 
each  teacher  of  the  lessons  observed.  (After  leaving 
the  school  the  county  supervisor  and  the  State  super- 
visor will  together  discuss  the  teaching  procedure  and 
the  supervisory  procedure.) 
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3.  A  group  meeting  of  teachers  conducted   by  the  county- 

supervisor.  (After  the  meeting  the  county  supervisor 
and  the  State  supervisor  will  together  critically  evaluate 
the  meeting  according  to  standards  indicated  on  pages 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  Maryland  School  Bulletin  en- 
titled "Worth-While  Teachers'  Meetings.") 

4.  A  visit  to  one  or  more  schools  for  the  purpose  of  observing 

an  exceptionally  successful  piece  of  work;  or  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  any  difficulty  with  which  the 
supervisor  is  concerned. 

5.  A  visit  to  a  classroom  upon  the  occasion  of  a  "Parents' 

Hour,"  when  parents  and  patrons  are  visiting  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  regular  work  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods 
and  accomplishments  of  the  modern  school. 

II.  To  secure  better  results  in  primary  reading  and  to  insist 
that  the  principles  fundamental  to  silent  reading  be  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  content  subjects. 

III.  To  secure  better  preparation  of  daily  work  by  the  teachers. 

IV.  To  further  the  use  of  a  workable  group  schedule  in  every 

one-teacher  school. 

V.  To  continue  working  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
excessive  number  of  over-age  pupils. 

VI.  To  strengthen  public  confidence  in  and  support  for  the 
supervision  of  teaching  by  acquainting  patrons  with  its 
aims  and  accomplishments. 

VII.  To  promote  the  organization  of  parent-teacher  associations 
or  similar  organizations. 

VIII.  To  aid  in  achieving  the  above  activities  by  the  preparation 
of  the  following  bulletins : 

1.  Material  for  Observance  of  Special  Days  (in  press) 

2.  Material  for  Education  Week  (in  press) 

3.  Worth-While  Patrons'  Meetings  (in  preparation) 

4.  Reprint  of  the  Arithmetic  Bulletin  of  1922 

5.  What  Supervision  of  Teaching  Means  to  Teachers  and  Pu- 

pils (from  a  popular  standpoint)  (in  preparation) 

6.  Workable  Group  Schedules  for  One-Teacher  Schools  (to 

consist  of  contributions  from  schedules  used  in  various 
counties) 

7.  Civics  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (to  be  based 

on  a  careful  study  of  what  some  of  the  best  Maryland 
schools  are  now  doing  in  the  field) 
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Objectives  of  the  High  School  Supervisors 

Samuel  M.  North 
E.  Clarke  Fontaine 

I.  Continuance  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  work — 
ie.,  studying  each  high  school  with  regard  to : 

1.  Library  facilities 

2.  Laboratory  equipment 

3.  Curriculums  offered 

4.  Daily  schedule 

5.  Units  offered 

6.  Distribution  of  principal's  time 

7.  Size  of  classes 

8.  Efficiency  of  record  system 

9.  Extra-curricular  activities 

II.  Continuance  of  the  regional  principals'  conferences,  a  dem- 
onstration lesson  to  be  taught  by  a  principal  at  each 
meeting,  emphasizing  mathematics  and  the  social 
studies,  in  pursuance  of  the  bulletins  to  be  issued  by  the 
Department  this  fall : 

1.  Preliminary  statement  on  mathematics 

2.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  high  schools. 

III.  Attendance,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  meetings  of  the 

county  high  school  teachers'  associations ;  assisting  the 
officers  in  planning  the  programs  for  these  meetings, 
etc. 

IV.  Stressing,  with  each  principal,  the  importance  of  the  num- 

ber and  character  of  his  regular  stated  professional  fac- 
ulty meetings. 

V.  Stimulating  and  checking  up  on  the  professional  attitude 
of  each  high  school  principal  by  filling  out,  after  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  the  ques- 
tionnaire discussed  at  the  Department  conference  on 
September  7,  1923. 

VI.  Attending,  when  possible,  professional  faculty  meetings  in 
individual  schools. 

VII.  Making  sure  that,  so  far  as  is  possible,  every  high  school 
teacher  is  taking  and  studying  at  least  one  professional 
journal. 

VIII.  Keeping  the  county  superintendents  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  and  progress  of  their  respective  high  schools. 

IX.  Pursuance,  as  heretofore,  of  the  helpful  professional  sup- 
ervision of  actual  classroom  instruction,  emphasizing 
mathematics  and  the  social  studies,  in  pursuance  of  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  this  fall. 
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X.  Preparation  of  a  Mathematics  Bulletin  which  shall  amplify 
the  "Preliminary  Statement"  on  this  subject. 

XI.  Conferences  with  outstanding  commercial  teachers  of  the 
State  regarding  standards  for  the  commercial  courses 
in  the  approved  high  schools. 

XII.  Formation  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  every  high 
school. 

Objectives  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education 

William  Burdick,  M.  D. 

I.  Continuance  of  the  promotion  of  physical  education  for 
every  child  in  every  school,  in  order  to  secure  good  be- 
havior and  good  health. 

II.  Continuation  of  the  stimulation  of  athletics  by  badge  tests 
and  all  kinds  of  team  games. 

III.  Further  development  of  track  and  field  athletics  for  the 

individual  girls. 

IV.  Extension  of  field  ball  and  soccer  football  to  include  100 

per  cent  of  the  high  schools. 

V.  Furnishing  better  health  service  by : 

1.  Health  examinations  of  every  high  school  girl  and  high 

school  boy  during  the  next  school  year. 

2.  Increasing  aid  to  counties  in  the  "follow  up"  of  the  exam- 

inations. 

3.  Further  research  on  the  examination  records. 

VI.  Assisting  schools  and  communities  in  the  installation  of 
playgrounds  and  community  recreation. 

VII.  Cooperating  more  closely  with  county  superintendents, 
supervisors  and  helping  teachers  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion program. 

VIII.  Helping  teachers  in  their  athletic  problems  at  normal  and 
summer  schools  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

IX.  Furnishing  community  recreation  programs  to  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. 

X.  Having  advanced  in  the  field  of  activities  and  health  ser- 
vice, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  suggest  plans  for  teach- 
ing individual  pupils  hoiv  to  keep  well.  (For  high  school 
pupils,  it  is  suggested  that  "Engines  of  the  Human 
Body,"  by  Arthur  Keith,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  Lippi?icott  Com- 
pany be  used  as  a  text  book.) 
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Objectives  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music 

Thomas  L.  Gibson 

I.  In  elementary  schools,  work  with  elementary  county  super- 
visors 

1.  To  select  and  classify  song  content  for  the  different  grades 

2.  To  outline  type  lessons  in  rote  singing,  in  elementary 

sight  reading,  and  in  appreciation 

3.  To  apply  lesson  plans  to  class  and  demonstration  teaching 

4.  To  urge  that  the  minimum  amount  of  time  and  content 

be  provided  for  in  the  weekly  programs  of  recitations 

5.  To  help  to  socialize  the  music  teaching  in  and  out  of 

school 

II.  In  the  high  schools,  confer  and  work  with  the  principals 
and  special  teachers  of  music 

1.  To  make  a  definite  survey  of  what  actually  has  been  done 

in  each  of  the  schools  the  past  year 

2.  To  call  attention  to  the  administrative  and  method  fea- 

tures set  forth  in  High  School  Standards  and  in  The 
Tentative  Course  of  Study,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
these  features  definitely  followed 

3.  To  work  out  with  the  music  teachers  lesson  plans  in  sight 

reading,  in  part  singing,  in  appreciation,  and  in  the 
history  and  meaning  of  folk  and  national  songs,  that 
these  plans  may  be  applied  in  class  and  demonstration 
teaching 

4.  To  list  occasions  when  high  school  music  programs  should 

contribute  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  school  and  com- 
munity 

III.  In  normal  schools  and  colleges,  confer  and  advise  with  ad- 

ministrative and  teaching  members  of  the  faculty 

1.  That  elementary  grade  teachers  may  be  trained  in  the 

normal  schools,  to  teach  elementary  music  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  are  trained  to  teach  other  elementary 
subjects 

2.  That  colleges  may  be  acquainted  with  the  administrative 

and  professional  features  of  the  course  in  music  for  the 
State  high  schools,  and  with  the  imperative  need  for 
additional  music  teachers  in  these  secondary  schools,  to 
the  end  that  a  larger  number  of  their  graduates  may  be 
trained  to  teach  high  school  music. 

IV.  In  community  and  patrons'  meetings,  work 

1.  To  train  those  present  at  these  meetings  in  community 

singing 

2.  To  make  the  people  familiar,  through  informational  talks, 

with  the  meaning,  history  and  values  of  folk  and  na- 
tional songs 

3.  To  lead  the  communities  to  feel  that  the  schools  are  pre- 

pared and  glad  to  cooperate  in  musical  programs  for 
patrons'  meetings 
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4.  To  show,  through  actual  demonstrations  with  a  class  of 

children,  some  of  the  things  in  music  that  are  being 
taught  in  the  schools 

5.  To  suggest  how  short  music  memory  contests  might  be 

conducted  occasionally,  with  profit,  at  patrons'  meetings. 

Objectives  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

J.  D.  Blackwell 

L  Administration 

A.  Develop  through  conferences  with  state,  university,  city  offi- 

cials and  teachers,  the  importance  of  co-ordinating  and  cor- 
relating the  different  phases  of  vocational  education  with 
existing  regular  school  work. 

B.  Revise  state  plans  for  vocational  education. 

C.  Cooperate  with  educational  (including  teacher  training),  agri- 

cultural, industrial  and  home  development  agencies  through- 
out the  State. 

EL  Agricultural  Education:  Supervision 

A.  Assist  in  completing  the  organization  of  six  new  departments 

of  vocational  agriculture. 

B.  Review  carefully  and  suggest  methods  of  improving  annual 

plan  of  work  submitted  by  each  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, and  check  up  monthly  reports  of  accomplishment, 
covering : 

1.  Course  of  study,  to  be  based  on  survey  of  community 

needs  and  suggestions  of  advisory  agricultural  com- 
mittee 

2.  Time  allowances  for  various  phases  of  the  work 

3.  Project  supervision:    Classroom  preparation  for  and 

visits  to  home  farm 

4.  Extra-curricular  activities:  judging  contests,  agricul- 

tural shows  and  meetings 

5.  Self -improvement. 

C.  Visit  each  of  the  35  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  to: 

1.  Assist  teachers  in  getting  work  begun  properly  (at 

least  one  visit) 

2.  Improve  methods  of  teaching  (at  least  two  visits) 

3.  Supervise  the  actual  projects  of  the  pupils 

a.  Secure  project  enrollment  card  for  each  pupil 

b.  Prepare  and  put  into  use  a  uniform  project  record 

book 

c.  Visit  home  projects  during  summer 

4.  Impress  on  teachers  importance  of  giving  subject  mat- 

ter not  already  known  by  majority  of  class 

D.  Organize  and  conduct  state-wide  conference  for  teachers  of 

vocational  agriculture. 

E.  Encourage  each  school  to  prepare  and  send  teams  to  the 

dairy  and  corn  judging  contests  at  Frederick  Fair. 

F.  Assist  teachers  to  reach  a  larger  group  of  farm  boys  and 

young  farmers  through: 

1.  Limiting  enrollment  in  all  day  classes  to  those  who 
can  carry  on  and  complete  a  project  satisfactorily 
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2.  Teaching  unit  courses  in  high  schools  adjacent  to 

their  own 

3.  Teaching  evening  classes  to  farmers  and  farm  women 

4.  Organizing  junior  project  work  in  the  seventh  grade 

of  their  own  schools,  and  for  sixth  and  seventh 
grade  boys  in  nearby  schools 

G.  Secure  publicity  for  data  regarding  agricultural  education 
through : 

1.  News  items  monthly  in  Maryland  Farmer 

2.  Radio  lectures  through  W.  R.  C.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

3.  County  and  city  papers. 

III.  Home  Economics 

A.  Cooperate  with  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  in 

developing  the  four  new  departments  of  vocational  home 
economics. 

B.  Assist  in  securing  publication  of  a  bulletin  on  the  Teaching  of 

Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Maryland. 

C.  Assist  in  supervising  each  of  the  fifteen  high  school  depart- 

ments of  vocational  home  economics  (at  least  three  visits) 

D.  Visit  each  evening  class  in  vocational  home  economics  in  Bal- 

timore City  at  least  once. 

IV.  Industrial  Education 

A.  Assist  the  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education  and  rep- 

resentatives of  the  vocational  staffs  of  Baltimore  City  and 
throughout  the  State  in  developing  such  phases  of  voca- 
tional industrial  education  as  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
respective  communities. 

B.  Visit  personally  as  many  of  the  centers  developing  vocational 

industrial  education  as  is  feasible. 

Objectives  of  the  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools 

J.  Walter  Huffington 

I.  Improvement  in  silent  reading: 

1.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  Silent  Reading  Bulletin  and 

suggested  references 

2.  By  demonstration  lessons  and  a  study  of  them  at  teachers' 

meetings 

3.  By  studying  the  recitations  in  this  subject  in  the  schools 

visited  and  offering  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
teachers 

4.  By  more  emphasis  than  formerly  upon  suitable  seat  work 

in  reading 

5.  By  discussing  with  the  county  supervisor  means  of  im- 

proving the  quality  of  work  in  silent  reading 

6.  By  a  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  superin- 

tendent of  the  progress  of  the  work  as  noted  by  the 
State  Supervisor 

7.  By  giving  some  form  of  standard  test  in  silent  reading  in 

April,  1925. 
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II.  An  effort  to  make  teachers'  meetings  a  means  for  improve- 
ment of  instruction : 

1.  By  a  study  of  the  bulletin,  "Worth- While  Teachers'  Meet- 

ings" 

2.  By  helping  county  supervisors  to  plan  meetings  with  a 

definite  objective 

3.  By  employing  the  service  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 

county  in  the  meetings 

4.  By  visiting  meetings  in  the  several  counties  and  conferring 

with  the  county  superintendent  and  the  supervisor  rela- 
tive to  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  meeting,  and,  if 
possible,  offering  suggestions  for  improvement 

5.  By  helping  the  supervisor  to  check  up  on  the  results  of 

meetings  as  noted  in  class-room  procedure. 

III.  Reduction  of  over-ageness : 

1.  By  trying  to  secure  improvement  in  class-room  instruc- 

tion, including  seat  work 

2.  By  a  proper  placement  of  pupils  in  the  several  grades 

3.  By  helping  the  supervisor  and  teachers  to  set  up  suitable 

standards  for  promotion,  after  conferring  with  the 
county  superintendent 

4.  By  trying  to  secure  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

IV.  More  effective  supervision  of  colored  high  schools : 

1.  By  more  frequent  conference  with  the  high  school  super- 

visors 

2.  By  more  numerous  visits  than  heretofore,  observation  and 

constructive  criticism  of  classroom  work 

3.  By  a  careful  study  with  the  county  superintendents  of  the 

organization  of  the  schools 

4.  By  a  conference  of  high  school  teachers  for  discussion 

of  the  classroom  work  and  the  administration  of  high 
schools 

5.  By  an  effort  to  educate  the  colored  people  of  the  counties 

to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  county 
high  school. 


Objectives  of  the  Statistician 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 
Bessie  C.  Stern 

I.  Summary  and  analysis  of  results  of  standard  tests  in  sil- 
ent reading  and  arithmetic  reasoning  given  in  the  white 
elementary  schools  and  in  silent  reading  given  in  the 
colored  elementary  schools  in  1923-24. 
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II.  Summary  and  analysis  of  reports  from  county  superin- 

tendents for  the  year  1923-24  showing  for  the  various 
types  of  schools : 

1.  Source  of  enrollment  and  causes  of  late  entrance  and 

withdrawals. 

2.  Aggregate  days  attended  and  belonging  and  days  in  ses- 

sion for  the  year,  average  number  attending  and  belong- 
ing, and  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year  and  for 
each  month. 

3.  Number  of  pupils  attending  various  numbers  of  days  who 

were  transported  at  public  expense  and  not  so  trans- 
ported. Causes  of  absence  for  pupils  absent  40  days  or 
more. 

4.  Number  and  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  not  promoted  in 

each  grade  and  causes  of  non-promotion,  and  number 
of  graduates. 

5.  Courses  and  special  subjects  taken  in  high  school. 

6.  Substitute  service  required  for  teachers. 

7.  Size  of  class. 

8.  Number  of  parent  teacher  associations  and  number  of  chil- 

dren whose  parents  visited  the  school. 

9.  Expenditures  and  cost  per  pupil  for  various  purposes. 

10.  Certification,  average  salary,  experience,  sex  and  turnover 

of  teachers  in  various  types  of  schools  as  of  October, 
1924,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Equalization  Fund. 

11.  Summer  school  attendance  by  teachers. 

12.  Value  of  school  buildings,  county  tax  rates,  bond  issues. 

III.  Computation  of  the  1923-24  index  number  for  each  county 

adjusted  by  using  for  capital  outlay  expenditures  the 

average  of  expenditures  for  four  years. 

IV.  Preparation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Department 

of  Education  for  the  year  1923-24. 

V.  Cooperation  with  a  committee  of  superintendents  in  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  school  census  to  be  taken  in  October  or 
November. 

VI.  Summary  and  analysis  of  school  census  returns. 

VII.  Summary  and  distribution  each  month  of  data  received 
from  the  counties  for  various  types  of  schools  showing 
average  number  attending  and  belonging  and  per  cent 
of  attendance.  (See  Item  XI  in  Department  Minutes 
for  September  8,  1923.) 

VIII.  Analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  county  of 

1.  Annual  report  for  1923-24 

2.  Age  grade  report  as  of  November,  1923. 

3.  School  census. 

4.  Results  of  tests. 
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Objectives  of  the  Credential  Secretary 

Merle  S.  Bateman 
I.  To  settle  as  promptly  as  possible  all  certificate  applications. 

II.  To  make  for  the  annual  report  studies  of  certification  dur- 

ing the  year  1924-25  and  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  to 
improve  the  certification  of  high  school  teachers,  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  better  conditions. 

III.  To  check  the  certification  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the 

State  for  the  year  1924-25,  and  to  follow  this  up  with 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  see  that  every  secondary 
teacher  holds  a  valid  certificate  for  the  year. 

IV.  To  make  a  similar  check,  if  possible,  in  connection  with 

the  elementary  teachers,  in  order  to  see  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  teachers  are  properly  certificated  and  to 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of  having  every  teacher 
in  the  State  certificated. 

V.  To  make  a  comparative  study,  by  counties,  of  the  number 
and  preparation  of  the  provisionally  certificated  1923-24 
and  1924-25  high  school  teachers  and  of  the  number  of 
years  such  teachers  have  been  employed  on  this  basis. 

VI.  To  help  in  the  inspection  and  rating  of  private  secondary 
schools  and  colleges. 


A  NUMERICAL  MEASURE  OF  MARYLAND'S  SCHOOL 
EFFICIENCY  IN  1924 

Maryland's  school  index  number  for  1924  is  77.8,  a  gain  of  5 
points  over  last  year.  The  increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  ex- 
penditures in  Baltimore  City  for  current  expenses  and  to  the 
building  program,  which  was  well  under  way  last  year.  The 
average  county  made  practically  no  gain  in  index  number.  The 
counties  do  show  a  gain  of  nine-tenths  of  a  point  in  the  educa- 
tional items  included  in  the  index  number,  but  the  financial  items, 
due  to  fewer  expenditures  for  new  buildings,  decreased. 


TABLE  1. 
INDEX  NUMBERS  1918-1924 


Index  Numbers  for 

Annual  Increases  in  Index  Numbers 

Year 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

City 

County 

City 

County 

1918  

43  2 

48.7 

40  3 

1919  

42  0 

47.4 

38.9 

1.2 

13 

1.4 

1920  

51  9 

55.5 

45.4 

9  9 

8.1 

6.5 

1921  

61.5 

74.4 

53.7 

9  6 

18.9 

8.3 

1922  

65.1 

78.1 

56.0 

3.6 

3.7 

2  3 

1923  

72.8 

89.5 

60  9 

7.7 

11.4 

4.9 

1924  

77.8 

102.1 

61  0 

5.0 

12.6 

.1 

Baltimore  City's  great  gain  was  in  the  financial  items.  In  the 
average  of  the  five  attendance  items,  Baltimore  City  is  only  1.9 
points  above  the  average  county,  whereas,  for  the  City  the  aver- 
age of  the  five  financial  items  included  in  the  index  number  is  two 
and  one-half  times  as  great  as  for  the  average  county. 


TABLE  2. 

IMPROVEMENT  1918  TO  1924  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
ITEMS  OF  INDEX  NUMBER 


Educational  Items 

Financial  Items 

Year 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Average 

City 

County 

City 

County 

1918  

53.2 

56.7 

51.2 

33.1 

40.8 

29.3 

1924  

62.9 

64.1 

62.2 

92.7 

140.2 

59.8 

Gain  over  1918 . 

9.7 

7.4 

11.0 

59.6 

99.4 

30.5 

Gain  over  1923 . 

.5 

.2 

9 

95 

25.0 

—  .6 

21 
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Practically  all  of  the  five  components  of  the  index  number 
measuring  attendance  in  all  schools  and  in  high  schools  and 
length  of  session  register  increases  over  last  year.  There  are 
exceptions  in  items  1  and  5  for  colored  schools.  All  of  the  finan- 
cial items  except  teachers'  salaries  are  lower  than  they  were  last 
year. 

TABLE  3. 

STANDING  OF  AVERAGE  MARYLAND  COUNTY  IN  EACH  COM- 
PONENT OF  THE  INDEX  NUMBER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY,  1924,  AND  INCREASE  OVER  1923: 


1924  Standing 

Increase  over  1923 

Item 

Components  of  the  Index  Number 

03 

__"o 

So 

T3  09 

£  o 

■ 

<'g 

feu 

©S 
o-g 

GO 

03 

1 

Per  cent,  of  children  5  and 

under  18  years  in  average 

attendance  

57.8 

58.9 

53.3 

.6 

.9 

—  5 

2 

Average   days   attended  by 

each   child   5   and  under 

18+2  

52.8 

54.9 

43.9 

.7 

.7 

.2 

3 

Average  days  schools  were 

kept  open  divided  by  2 

91.4 

93.3 

82.5 

.4 

1.2 

4 

Ratio  of  high  school  attend- 

ance to  total  attendance* . .  . 

34  0 

40.0 

6.3 

2.3 

2.2 

1.6 

5 

Per  cent,  of  boys  to  girls  in 

high  school  

75.1 

76.2 

50.8 

.4 

.7 

—  .2 

6 

Total  expenditure  per  child  in 

average  attendance  

63.3 

70.5 

30.2 

—  .8 

—1.0 

—  .2 

7 

Total  expenditure  per  child  5 

years  and  under  18  

36.6 

41.5 

16.0 

—  .1 

—  .4 

8 

Total  expenditure  per  teacher 

and  principal  divided  by  24. 

67.5 

74.1 

34.3 

—  .6 

—  .4 

—1.3 

9 

Expenditure  for  other  than 

salaries  per  child  in  attend- 

ance multiplied  by  2  

46.7 

52.4 

20.4 

—3.9 

—4.3 

—2.5 

10 

Average  monthly  salary  per 

3.0 

teacher  

85.1 

93  1 

45.4 

2.5 

.9 

Index   Number   in  Average 

—  .1 

County  

61.0 

65.5 

38.3 

.1 

.2 

*  Multiplied  by  3  for  eighth  grade  elementary  school  system,  and  by  2.75  for  seventh  grade  ele- 
mentary school  system. 
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What  Is  Each  County's  Rank  and  Index  Number? 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay,  when  concentrated  in  one  year, 
have  had  great  influence  in  the  past  in  increasing  the  index  num- 
ber and  rank  of  certain  counties.  The  following  year  the  county 
has  often  suffered  a  reduction  in  standing  and  rank.  It  was 
therefore  considered  desirable,  in  order  to  eliminate  these  wide 
fluctuations,  to  modify  the  index  numbers  for  the  individual  coun- 
ties by  using  in  the  place  of  expenditure  for  capital  outlay  in  any 
one  year,  an  average  of  expenditures  for  the  past  four  years.  This 
procedure  affected  components  6,  7,  8  and  9. 


CHART  1 


1924 

INDSX  NUMBER 

-  ALL  SCHOOLS 

i.  Baltimore 

2.  Allegany 

3.  Montgomery 

4.  Frederick 

5.  Talbot 

6.  Carroll 

7.  Harford 

8.  Washington 

9.  Queen  Anne's 

10.  Prince  George 

11.  Cecil 

12.  Wicomico 

13.  Anne  Arundel 

14.  Caroline 

15.  Howard 

16.  Kent 

17.  Worcester 

18.  Garrett 

19.  Dorchester 

53.1  I 

20.  Somerset 

21.  Calvert 

22.  Charles 

■     -     .  .-  - , 

23.  St.  Mary's 

County  Average 

Baltimore  City 
State  Average 
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The  index  numbers  for  the  average  county,  as  obtained  by  both 
methods,  have  been  included  in  Table  4.  At  the  top  of  the  table 
the  number  is  adjusted  by  using  the  average  expenditure.  At  the 
bottom  only  1924  expenditures  are  used.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  adjusted  figure  for  the  county  average  at  the  top  of  Table  3 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  one  at  the  bottom,  which  indicates  that 
in  general  1924  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  were  lower  than 
in  previous  years. 


ALL  SCHOOLS 
County 


County  Average .  61.7* 

Baltimore   77  .8* 

Allegany   74.7* 

Montgomery....  65.4* 

Frederick   63.6* 

Talbot   62.6* 

Carroll   62.3* 

Harford   61.7* 

Washington   61.3* 

Queen  Anne's ...  60 .  5* 

Prince  George's. .  60 .  1* 

Cecil   59.9* 

Wicomico   59  0* 

Anne  Arundel ...  58 .  0* 

Caroline   57.1* 

Howard   56  9* 

Kent   56  .5* 

Worcester   55.7* 

Garrett   55.4* 

Dorchester   53  .1* 

Somerset   52.5* 

Calvert   48.9* 

Charles   44.4* 

St.  Mary's   43  .2* 

County  Average .  61.0 


Baltimore  City .  .  102 . 1 
State  Average ...  77  .8 


TABLE  4. 
1924  INDEX  NUMBER 


WHITE  SCHOOLS 

Index 
Number 


County  Average .  66 .  2* 


Baltimore   80.1* 

Allegany   74  .5* 

Montgomery ....  73  .  6* 

Talbot   73  .5* 

Queen  Anne's ...  69  .  8* 

Prince  George's..  66.2* 

Anne  Arundel. .  .  66 .  1* 

Kent   65.6* 

Frederick   65.6* 

Harford   63.8* 

Wicomico   63  .6* 

Worcester   63  .5* 

Carroll   63.1* 

Howard   62.7* 

Caroline   62.2* 

Cecil   62.0* 

Washington   61.9* 

Dorchester   60.3* 

Calvert   60.1* 

Somerset   59.8* 

Garrett   55.4* 

Charles   53.2* 

St.  Mary's   48.1* 


County  Average  65 . 5 
Baltimore  City.  .102.3 
State  Average. .  .  80  .6 


COLORED  SCHOOLS 


Index 

County  Number 


County  Average.  .38  8* 

Allegany   83.8* 

Baltimore   50  4* 

Frederick   45  0* 

Carroll   44.9* 

Wicomico   43  .2* 

Caroline   42.1* 

Harford   40.7* 

Anne  Arundel. .  .  39  .8* 

Somerset   39.1* 

Cecil   39  .0* 

Prince  George's..  37.6* 

Talbot   37.5* 

Dorchester   36.0* 

Washington   35.7* 

Kent   33  .9* 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  33  .9* 

Worcester   32.1* 

Montgomery  . ..  .  30  .3* 

Charles   30.2* 

Howard   29.0* 

Calvert   26.7* 

St.  Mary's   25.1* 


County  Average .  38  .3 
Baltimore  City.  .101.4 
State  Average. .  .  62  .8 


Index 

Number  County 


*  For  individual  counties  and  the  county  average  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  the  average  of  capital  outlay  expenditures  for  the  past  four 
years  was  used  instead  of  expenditures  in  1924  only.  For  the  last  three  items  at  the  bottom  of  the 
columns,  1924  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  were  used  in  computing  the  index  numbers. 
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Had  the  index  number  been  adjusted  in  the  same  way  in  1923, 
every  county  would  show  an  increase  for  1924  over  1923.  On 
this  basis  the  six  counties  showing  the  highest  increases,  rang- 
ing from  6  to  4.5  points,  are  St.  Mary's,  Montgomery,  Harford, 
Howard,  Allegany,  and  Queen  Anne's.  The  chief  increases  in 
these  counties  occur  in  items  4  and  5,  high  school  attendance,  and 
the  financial  components  of  the  index  number. 

Baltimore  County  in  1924  leads  the  State  in  index  number  for 
all  schools,  with  77.8 ;  Wicomico  is  the  median,  with  59.0 ;  while 
St.  Mary's  County  stands  lowest  with  43.2  points.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  our  lowest  county  in  1924  has  the  same  index 
number  that  the  entire  State  of  Maryland  had  in  1918.  Thus 
have  we  progressed.  The  progress  of  Maryland  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  improvement  in  those  counties  which  were  education- 
ally and  financially  weakest.  In  addition  to  better  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  school  officials  in  the  counties,  the  aid 
through  the  Equalization  Fund  and  supervision  are  the  two  fac- 
tors contributed  by  the  State  which  have  brought  about  changes 
for  the  better.  (See  Table  4  and  Chart  1.) 

For  details  of  the  items  making  up  the  index  number  for  all 
schools  in  each  individual  county  see  Table  I  and  for  the  rank  of 
each  county  in  each  item  see  Table  II,  pages  232-233. 


The  White  Schools 

The  white  schools  have  index  numbers  in  1924  varying  from 
48.1  in  St.  Mary's  to  80.1  in  Baltimore  County,  with  Worcester 
County  as  the  median,  with  63.5  points.  The  first  five  counties, 
Baltimore,  Allegany,  Montgomery,  Talbot,  and  Queen  Anne's, 
stand  in  a  group  by  themselves  ahead  of  the  others.  Fifteen  of 
the  counties  vary  only  within  7  points  of  one  another.  The  three 
lowest,  Garrett,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  stand  in  a  little  group 
by  themselves  at  the  bottom.    (See  Table  4  and  Chart  2.) 

Certain  counties  whose  white  schools  rank  high,  like  Queen 
Anne's,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Kent,  are  pulled  down  in  the  index 
numbers  for  all  schools  because  they  do  not  have  high  index 
numbers  or  ranks  for  their  colored  schools. 

For  details  of  the  various  items  in  the  index  number  for  white 
schools  in  each  county  see  Table  III,  and  for  the  rank  of  each 
county,  see  Table  IV,  pages  234-235. 
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CHART  2 


1924  DtDEX  NUUBER 

-    WHITE  SCHOOLS 

15  Caroline  HEBHHHRSE 

22  Charles  BBBSSHBRBH 

25  St.  Mary's  BBHS3SSBE 

Count?  AvArnm 

Baltimore  city  I^JM^^^*gg^e*^^WMfffiTroEBTlMBOBBBBBnTTH 

State  Average 

The  Colored  Schools'  Index  Number 

Variation  in  the  colored  schools  is  very  great,  viz.,  from  25.1 
points  in  St.  Mary's  and  26.7  in  Calvert  to  50.4  in  Baltimore 
County.  In  Allegany  County,  which  has  only  11  colored  teachers 
in  2  schools,  the  index  number  is  83.8  points.  The  median  is 
37.5  points  and  falls  between  Prince  George's  and  Talbot  Coun- 
ties. The  index  number  in  Baltimore  County  is  just  twice  as 
high  as  that  in  St.  Mary's.  (See  Table  4  and  Chart  3.)  Somer- 
set, Carroll,  Queen  Anne's,  Harford,  and  Prince  George's  made 
notable  improvement  in  their  colored  schools  last  year,  gaining 
both  in  rating  and  ranking. 
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1924  TTTOCT  3T3iB2R    -    COLORED  SCHOOLS 


1  Allegany 

2  Baltimore 

3  Frederick 

4  Carroll 

5  Wicomico 

6  Caroline 

7  Harford 

6  Anne  Arundel 
9  Somerset 

10  Cecil 

11  Prince  George's 

12  Talbot 

13  Dorchester 

14  Washington 

15  Kent 

16  Queen  Anne's 

17  Worcester 

18  Montgomery 

19  Charles 

20  Howard 

21  Calvert 

22  St.  Mary's 

County  Average 
Baltimore  City 
Stsfte  Average 


Montgomery  and  Queen  Anne's  show  a  wide  disparity  between 
their  ranking  in  the  white  and  the  colored  schools,  being  among 
the  first  five  counties  for  white  schools  and  among  the  last  seven 
for  the  colored  schools. 

For  details  of  the  various  items  in  the  index  number  for  col- 
ored schools  in  each  county  see  Table  V,  and  for  the  rank  of  each 
county  Table  VI,  pages  236-237. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ITS  GROWTH 
Total  Enrollment  Over  256,000 

A  total  of  256,302  different  children  were  enrolled  in  the  Mary- 
land public  schools  in  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1924.  The 
counties  enrolled  151,538  pupils  and  Baltimore  City  104,764.  The 
change  from  the  preceding  year  was  an  increase  of  nearly  700 
pupils  in  the  city  and  a  total  decrease  of  over  900  from  the  colored 
schools  in  the  counties.  (See  Table  IX,  page  240.) 

Average  Number  Belonging,  235,000 

Many  of  these  pupils  enrolled  moved  away  or  withdrew  after 
spending  more  or  less  time  in  school,  so  that  a  truer  picture  of  the 

CHART  4 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTEHDASCE,  1924,  BY  TYPES  OP  SCHOOL 


County 

Baltimore 
Allegany 
Washington 
Frederick 
Prince  George's 
Anne  Arundel 
Montgomery 

8  Wicomico 

9  Carroll 

10  Harford 

11  Dorchester 

12  Somerset 

13  Garrett 

14  Worcester 

15  Caroline 

16  Cecil 

17  Talbot 

18  Queen  Anne's 

19  Howard 

20  Charles 

21  Kent 

22  St.  Mary's 

23  Calvert 


Total 

13,435 
10,919 
10,143 
8,293 
7,757 
6,239 
5,277 
5,120 
5,106 
4,537 
4,479 
4,299 
4,002 
3,992 
3,622 
3,464 
3,147 
2,563 
2,386 
2,384 
2,373 
2,171 
1,495 


Total  Counties  117,223 
Baltimore  City  86,540 


White  White  White 

High  I      I   Graded        Rural  (SuD   Colored  MM 

300  600  9QO  IZOO 


y/A  m 

mm 
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numbers  cared  for  in  the  school  is  the  average  number  belonging. 
The  average  membership  of  the  public  schools  for  1924  was 
235,218,  of  whom  138,102  were  on  the  rolls  of  county  schools  and 
97,116  on  those  in  the  city.  The  average  number  belonging  is 
therefore  between  91  and  92  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
(See  Table  XI,  page  242.) 


TABLE  5 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1924 


White 

Counties 

All 

Schools 

Elementary 

Colored 
Schools 

High 

Schools 

♦Graded 

tRural 

bcnoola 

Schools 

Baltimore  

13  ,435 

1,421 

7  ,614 

3  ,091 

1,309 

Allegany  

10,919 

1,499 

7,369 

1,818 

233 

Washington  

1  A    1  A  O 

10  ,143 

1      1  TO 
1  ,17^ 

6,087 

2,607 

Hi 

Frederick  

8,293 

1,202 

3  ,176 

3  ,113 

802 

Prince  George's  

7,757 

718 

3,448 

1,727 

1,864 

Anne  Arundel  

483 

2,758 

1,107 

1  QOI 

l  ,oyi 

Montgomery  

5,277 

600 

1,856 

1 ,531 

1,290 

Wicomico  

5,120 

798 

1  ,797 

1,227 

1,298 

Carroll  

5,106 

734 

1 ,804 

2,320 

248 

Harford  

4,537 

608 

1,465 

1,833 

631 

Dorchester  

4  ,479 

554 

1,380 

1,189 

1 ,356 

Somerset  

4,299 

439 

1,230 

1,020 

1 ,610 

Garrett  

4,002 

356 

930 

2,716 

Worcester  

3,992 

531 

1,293 

774 

1,394 

Caroline  

3,622 

545 

1,273 

996 

808 

Cecil  

3  ,464 

473 

1,221 

1 ,416 

354 

Talbot  

3,147 

406 

1,139 

521 

1 ,081 

Queen  Anne's  

2,583 

371 

617 

934 

661 

Howard  

2,386 

251 

512 

1,094 

529 

Charles  

2,384 

83 

188 

1,077 

1,036 

Kent  

2,373 

256 

768 

591 

758 

St.  Mary's  

2,171 

50 

76 

1,250 

795 

Calvert  

1,495 

146 

686 

663 

Total  Counties  

117,223 

13  ,696 

48,001 

34,638 

20,888 

.  82  ,639 

Baltimore  City  

86,540 

7,180 

**65, 

167 

14,193 

Maryland  

203  ,763 

20,876 

147, 

806 

35,081 

*  Schools  having  three  or  more  teachers, 
t  Schools  having  one  teacher  or  two  teachers. 
**  Includes  junior  high  schools. 
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Average  Attendance,  204,000 

But  the  children  belonging  to  the  school  do  not  attend  every 
day,  and  for  that  reason  the  actual  attendance,  203,763,  is  still 
less.  Of  this  number  the  counties  had  on  the  average  117,223 
present  daily  and  Baltimore  City  86,540.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  Baltimore  City  and  each  county,  the  counties  being  listed 
in  the  order  of  the  size  of  their  total  attendance,  are  shown  in 
Chart  4  and  Table  5.  Not  only  is  the  total  attendance  indicated, 
but  also  its  distribution  into  white  high  schools,  white  graded, 
white  rural  and  colored  schools.  In  the  chart  this  distribution 
is  indicated  by  the  kind  of  shading.    (See  Chart  4.) 

If  comparison  is  made  with  the  similar  chart  included  last 
year,*  it  will  be  noted  that  the  county  having  the  largest  school 
attendance,  Baltimore,  is  still  higher  in  attendance,  the  total 
reaching  13,435;  and  that  the  county  smallest  in  school  popula- 
tion, Calvert,  is  still  smaller,  averaging  only  1,495  in  the  number 
of  pupils  present.  Montgomery  has  risen  in  size,  so  that  it  ranks 
seventh  instead  of  ninth,  yielding  its  former  place  to  Carroll.  In 
like  manner  Dorchester  displaces  Somerset ;  Garrett,  Worcester ; 
and  Howard  takes  the  place  of  Charles. 

Of  the  total  attendance  in  the  counties  (117,000),  over  13,500 
are  in  white  high  schools;  82,500  in  white  elementary  schools 

(34,500  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  and  48,000  in  graded 
schools)  ;  and  the  remaining  21,000  are  in  the  colored  schools. 

(See  Table  5.) 

From  a  glance  at  the  column  for  white  high  schools,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  largest  counties  in  school  population  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  largest  high  school  attendance.  In  most  cases  the 
order  for  graded  schools  corresponds  with  the  order  for  total 
school  attendance.  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Garrett,  Washington 
and  Caroll  each  still  has  between  2,000  and  3,000  children  in  rural 
schools.  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince  George's,  with  over  1,800, 
stand  highest  in  colored  school  attendance ;  Somerset,  Worcester, 
Dorchester,  Baltimore,  Wicomico  and  Montgomery,  each  has,  on 
the  average,  from  1,290  to  1,890  present  daily  in  the  colored 
schools.    (See  Table  5.) 

Increases  and  Decreases  in  Attendance 

The  growth  of  the  counties  in  total  school  attendance  since 
1920  is  shown  in  Chart  5,  in  which  the  counties  are  listed  in  order 
of  total  growth.  All  of  the  counties  except  Carroll  and  Calvert 
have  added  to  their  total  attendance,  the  maximum  gam  appear- 
ing in  Baltimore  County  (3,552).    Baltimore  County  each  year 


*See  page  28  in  the  1923  report. 
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finds  between  700  and  800  additional  children  clamoring  for  ad- 
mission to  its  schools.  This  explains  the  overcrowding  and  the 
consequent  overwhelming  approval  of  the  bond  issues  in  1922 
and  1924  upon  their  submission  to  the  people,  who  voted  $2,500,- 
000  for  land  and  school  buildings. 

Prince  George's,  Washington,  Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel,  and 
Allegany,  with  total  increases  since  1920  ranging  from  1,400  to 
2,150,  have  been  hard  pressed  and  fortunately  have  all  been  able 
to  convince  their  communities  of  their  need  for  funds  for  school 
buildings. 

Which  Types  of  Schools  and  Counties  Are  Gaining  and  Losing 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  county  has  increased  in  high  school 
attendance  from  1920  to  1924,  the  total  increase  in  the  counties 
amounting  to  nearly  6,000.  For  the  past  year,  every  county 
except  Allegany  and  Worcester  has  increased  its  senior  high 
school  attendance.  The  need  of  new  high  school  buildings  may 
explain  the  slight  decreases  in  the  two  exceptions,  a  need  which 
will  be  met  in  Allegany  County  by  the  new  high  school  building 
now  under  construction  in  Cumberland.  Unfortunately  Worces- 
ter County,  whose  three  largest  high  schools  are  housed  in  build- 
ings considered  among  the  poorest  in  the  State,  failed  to  approve 
a  bond  issue  for  school  buildings  this  past  November.  (For  en- 
rollment in  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIII,  pp.  264  to 
269.) 

In  white  elementary  school  attendance,  over  the  four  year 
period,  Baltimore  County  increased  by  nearly  2,500,  Prince 
George's  by  nearly  1,300  and  Washington  by  1,200  pupils.  Gains 
in  Allegany,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Montgomery  varied  from  700  to 
900  pupils. 

In  both  white  elementary  and  in  colored  schools  Carroll  and 
Calvert  Counties  have  a  smaller  attendance  in  1924  than  in  1920 
or  in  1923.  Kent  also  shows  a  smaller  attendance  for  these 
schools  in  1924  than  in  1920. 

Upon  examining  the  change  from  1923  to  1924,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  addition  to  Carroll  and  Calvert,  previously  mentioned, 
Frederick,  Wicomico,  Somerset,  Queen  Anne's  and  Charles  had 
a  lower  attendance  in  white  elementary  and  colored  schools.  Wor- 
cester, Caroline,  and  Kent,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  St.  Mary's 
and  Howard  Counties  had  fewer  white  elementary  school  attend- 
ants in  1924  than  they  had  the  previous  year. 

Cecil,  Harford,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's  and  Allegany, 
as  well  as  counties  mentioned  above,  have  fewer  colored  school 
pupils  in  1924  than  they  had  in  1923.    (See  Chart  5  and  Table  6.) 
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CHART  5 


County 


Total 
Increase 

and 
Decrease 


GROWTH  15  ATTKHDJJCCE,  1920  -  1924 


White 
High 


White 
Elementary 


Colored  ■ 

3QOO 


Baltimore 
Prince  George's 
Washington 
Montgomery 
Anne  Arundel 
Allegany 
Garrett 
Harford 
Prederiok 
Talbot 

11  Worcester 

12  Wicomico 

13  Caroline 

14  Cecil 

15  Queen  Anne's 

16  Somerset 

17  St.  Mary's 

18  Howard 

19  Dorchester 

20  Charles 

21  Kent 

22  CalTert 

23  Carroll 


3552 
2145 
1782 
1452 
1449 
1422 
657 
647 
590 
534 
513 
475 
450 
390 
384 
384 
376 
360 

330 
-  13 

239 
67 
-49 

146 
-426 

349 
-799 


13k 


? 


Total  Counties  17,416' 
Baltimore  City  11,040 


Increase  in  High  School  Attendance 

The  increase  in  high  school  attendance  in  Maryland  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  most  significant.  The  annual  enrollment, 
average  daily  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  increase  are  given  in 
Table  7.  The  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  ten  year  period 
have  nearly  trebled,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  in  1923-24  they  are 
2.7  times  what  they  were  in  1914-15.  The  large  increases  of 
nearly  2,000  annually  from  1921  to  1923,  however,  have  not  been 
sustained  this  past  year,  the  increase  in  enrollment  being  1,415 
and  in  attendance  1,100,  making  the  per  cent  of  gain  for  the  year 
9.2  and  8.4,  respectively.    (See  Table  7  and  Chart  6.) 
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TABLE  7 

enrollment  and  attendance  in  county  high  schools  of 

maryland,  1914-1924 


Year 
Ending 
July  31 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Enroll- 
ment 


6,213 
7,000 
7,567 
7,936 
8,302 
9,392 
11,188 
13,186 
15,335 
16,751 


Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance 


5,276 
5,804 
6,327 
6,477 
6,685 
7,798 
9,483 
11,463 
13,078 
14,177 


Annual  Increase 


Enroll- 
ment 


787 
567 
369 
366 
1,090 
1,796 
1,998 
2,149 
1,416 


Attend- 
ance 


528 
523 
150 
208 
1,113 
1,685 
1,980 
1,615 
1,099 


Per  Cent  of 
Increase 


Enroll- 
ment 


12.6 
8.1 
4.9 
4.6 
13.1 
19.1 
17.9 
16.3 
9.2 


Attend- 
ance 


10 
9 

2 
3 

16 
21 
20 
14 


8.4 


Cumulative 
Per  Cent  of 
Increase 


Enroll- 
ment 


12.6 
21.8 
27.8 
33.6 
51.1 
80.0 
112.2 
146.9 
169.5 


Attend- 
ance 


10.0 
19.9 
22.8 
26.7 
47.9 
80.0 
117.3 
148.0 
168.8 


1914-  1915 

1915-  1916 

1916-  1917 

1917-  1918 

1918-  1919 


CHART  6 

INCREASE  HI  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
JH  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
1914-1924 


15,335 


1923-1924 


16?G46 
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Changes  in  the  Status  of  High  Schools 

The  chief  explanation  of  the  increase  in  high  school  attendance 
is  the  growing  up  of  the  high  schools  to  first  group  status.  The 
year  1923-24  brought  14  more  approved  white  high  schools  of 
the  first  group,  and  11  fewer  of  the  second  group,  making  a  net 
increase  of  three  white  approved  high  schools.  Four  additional 
high  schools  for  colored  pupils  were  approved. 

In  Baltimore  City  there  were  five  senior  high  schools,  including 
one  for  colored  pupils;  in  the  counties  there  were  142  approved 
white  high  schools  (106  of  the  first  group,  14  of  the  second,  and 
22  of  the  third  group) ,  and  13  for  colored  pupils. 

The  map  on  page  36  (Chart  7)  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  various  types  by  counties,  and  the  schools 
offering  vocational  home  economics  and  agriculture. 

Every  county  except  St.  Mary's  had  at  least  two  public  high 
schools  for  white  pupils.  St.  Mary's  County  pupils  actually  had 
free  high  school  opportunities,  as  the  county  arranged  to  pay 
the  instruction  cost  of  its  own  pupils  attending  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary and  of  its  boys  enrolled  at  Charlotte  Hall. 

Two  new  high  schools  for  white  pupils  were  approved  at  Mil- 
lersville  and  Glen  Burnie  in  Anne  Arundel  County;  at  Pleasant 
Valley  and  Mechanicsville  in  Carroll ;  and  one,  with  third  group 
rating,  at  Village,  in  Dorchester.  Carroll,  Prince  George's,  Queen 
Anne's,  and  Somerset  introduced  colored  high  schools.  (For  new 
high  schools  and  those  which  changed  their  grouping,  see  Table 
8  on  page  37.  For  individual  high  schools,  see  Tables  XXXIII 
and  XXXIV,  pp.  264  to  275. 
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TABLE  8 

NEW  APPROVED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAVE 
CHANGED  THEIR  GROUPING  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1924 


Schools 

New  Schools     Group     County    Former        Changing       New  County 

Group  Group  Group 


2 

Midland  

1 

Allegany 

2 

Flintstone  

1 

Allegany 

2 

I 

3 

Oldtown  

2 

Allegany 

Arundel  

1 

Anne  Arundel 

2 

Tracey's  Landing . 

1 

Anne  Arundel 

Glpn  Rumip 

3 

Annp  Arundpl 

2 

Prince  Frederick . . 

1 

Calvert 

3 

Huntingtown 

2 

Calvert 

Pleasant  Valley . 

3 

Carroll 

Mechanicsville . 

3 

Carroll 

2 

New  Windsor .... 

1 

Carroll 

Colored  

3 

Carroll 

3 

Manchester  

2 

Carroll 

Oakwood 

* 

Cecil 

2 

Rising  Sun 

1 

Cecil 

Kenmore  

2 

Cecil 

3 

Dorchester 

2 

Vienna  

1 

Dorchester 

2 

Myersville  

3 

Frederick 

2 

New  Market  

3 

Frederick 

2 

Cnlorpd 

1 

TTfp(-|  pri  r>lr 
x  i  v^vx\^i  i  \- rv 

3 

Wolfsville  

* 

Frederick 

2 

Lisbon  

1 

Howard 

Kennedyville .  . . 

Kent 

2 

Betterton  

3 

Kent 

2 

Damascus  

1 

Montgomery 

Colored  

3 

Prince  George's 

3 

Fort  Foote  

* 

Prince  George's 

Colored  

3 

Queen  Anne's 

3 

Hollywood  

* 

St.  Mary's 

2 

Marion  

1 

Somerset 

Colored  

3 

Somerset 

2 

Deal's  Island  

1 

Somerset 

3 

Mt.  Vernon  

2 

Somerset 

2 

Trappe  

1 

Talbot 

* 

Cordova  

2 

Talbot 

2 

Girdletree  

3 

Worcester 

*  Not  approved. 
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Out  of  Each  100  Pupils  14  Attend  High  School 

Another  way  of  disclosing  the  increasing  importance  of  high 
schools  is  to  exhibit  the  mounting  portion  of  the  total  white 
school  attendance  in  high  school.  Back  in  the  school  year  1917-18 
eight  of  each  100  white  pupils  attending  school  were  in  high 
school.  Last  year  in  the  counties  the  number  was  14  and  in 
Baltimore  City  13  (see  Chart  8).  In  the  counties  the  gain  of 
1924  over  the  previous  year  was  .8  pupils  and  in  the  city  1. 


CHART  8 


The  Number  of  Pupils  In  White  High  Schools 
For  Every  100  White  Pupils  in  County  Schools  and  Baltimore  City 

1917    -  1924 


Maryland  Counties 


Baltimore  City 


1917-  1918 

1918-  1919 

1919-  1920 

1920-  1921 

1921-  1922 

1922-  1923 


1923-1924  | 


wsss 


Similar  facts  based  on  the  average  number  belonging  in  the 
individual  counties,  are  available  in  Chart  9.  In  every  county 
the  proportion  in  high  school  in  1924  was  greater  than  in  1923. 
The  Eastern  Shore  counties,  with  Wicomico  and  Worcester  ahead, 
lead  in  proportion  in  high  schools.  Some  of  the  larger  Western 
Shore  counties,  like  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  and  Prince 
George's  are  low  in  the  list,  probably  because  they  are  close  to 
suburban  developments  around  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Anne 
Arundel  did  not  include  enrollment  in  Millersville  Academy, 
which  was  approved  as  a  first  group  high  school.   Cecil  also  does 
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not  include  data  for  Tome  Institute,  which,  although  not  sup- 
ported at  county  expense,  provides  free  elementary  and  high 
school  education  for  the  residents  of  Port  Deposit. 

The  greatest  gains  over  the  preceding  year  were  made  by  Cal- 
vert, which  ranks  seventh  as  against  thirteenth  in  1923,  with  an 
increase  of  3.5  per  hundred  pupils ;  Dorchester,  with  an  increase 
of  2.5;  St.  Mary's,  which  gained  2.0;  Carroll,  Somerset,  and 
Howard,  with  1.9  more  per  hundred  pupils.  The  gains  in  Carroll 
and  Calvert,  however,  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  decrease  in 
elementary  school  enrollment.  (See  Chart  9.  For  individual 
high  schools,  see  Table  XXXIII,  pp.  264  to  269.) 

CHART  9 


ratio  0f"vumbsr  belo^ing*' in  white  hic-h  schools 
to 'Dumber  belonging"  en  all  white  schools  by  counties 


County 
Average  County 

1  WiCOEiCO 

2  Worcester 

3  Caroline 

4  Talbot 

5  Queen  Anne's 

6  Dorchester 

7  Calvert 

8  Kent 

9  Somerset 

10  Frederick 

11  Harford 

12  Cecil 

13  Montgomery 

14  Carroll 

15  Allegany 

16  Howard 

17  Prince  George's 

18  Washington 

19  Baltimore 

20  Anne  Arundel 

21  Garrett 

22  Charles 

23  St.  Mary's 
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Are  Boys  Keeping  Pace  With  Girls  in  High  School  Education? 

For  every  100  girls  enrolled  in  county  high  schools,  there  are 
76  boys.  In  St.  Mary's  there  were  97  and  in  Anne  Arundel  only 
60.  The  most  noticeable  gains  were  in  Harford,  Montgomery, 
Worcester,  Allegany,  and  Caroline.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederick, 
Garrett,  Cecil,  Charles,  and  Anne  Arundel  lost  out  in  having  the 
boys  hold  their  own  against  the  girls.  In  Baltimore  City  boys  in 
high  school  actually  exceed  the  girls  in  number.  (See  Chart  10.) 


CHART  10 


RATIO  GP  BOYS  TO  GIRLS 

IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County 

1922 

1923 

1924 

County  Average 

74.3 

75.5| 

76.2  1 

St.  Mary's 

60.01 

Washington 
Baltimore 

OA  £ 

OA     A  1 

■ 

79.2 

87.81 

■ 
1 

Somerset 

62.1 

88.1 1 

1 
1 

Frederick 

65.5 

93.31 

Harford 

66.2 

69.3 

Garrett 

76.5 

64.8 

Taloot 

79.7 

81.9 

Prince  George *s 

74.6 

74.4 

Montgomery 
Kent 

63.7 

68.5 

68.5 

71.8 

Carroll 

72.0 

74.4 

Cecil 

85.0 

60.6 

Calvert 

77.6 

74.4 

Dorchester 

78.6 

70.9 

Caroline 

68.0 

64.3 

Charles 

62.8 

81.8 

Wicomioo 

72.5 

70.1 

Queen  Anne's 

61.8 

64.6 

Allegany 
Worcester 

61.9 

61.6 

63.4 

61.0 

Howard 

56.8 

62.4 

Anne  Arundel 

75.5 

68.2 

6 

Baltimore  City 

106.2 

98.6 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  ABSENCE  FROM  SCHOOL 


Because  the  purpose  of  the  school  can  not  be  accomplished  un- 
less the  pupils  are  regular  in  attendance  and  are  absent  only  for 
unavoidable  causes  such  as  illness,  nearly  every  county  has  been 
emphasizing  the  need  for  greater  interest  of  parents  and  tax- 
payers in  promoting  school  attendance  and  has  been  deprecating 
unnecessary  and  unlawful  absence  as  wilful  waste.  Every  county 
except  Calvert,  Charles,  and  Howard  employs  an  attendance 
officer  for  this  work.  In  the  counties  just  mentioned,  the  county 
superintendent  adds  tne  work  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  to  his  numerous  other  administrative  and  profes- 
sional duties. 

In  this  report  instead  of  the  per  cent  of  attendance,  the  per 
cent  of  absence  is  given,  the  counties  having  the  smallest  per 
cent  absent  being  ranked  highest.*  A  comparison  of  absence  for 
1923  and  1924  in  the  various  types  of  county  schools  is  given 
below : 


TABLE  9 


Type  of  School 

Per  Cent  of  Average  Number  Belonging  Absent 

1923 

1924 

Decrease 

White  High  

8.1 

7.7 

.4 

One  Teacher  

20.6 

19.1 

1.5 

Two  Teacher  

17.8 

16.2 

1.6 

Graded  

12.7 

11.7 

1.0 

All  White  Elementary  

15.8 

14.5 

1.3 

Colored  High  

10.7 

11.2 

+  .5 

Colored  Elementary  

23.8 

21.8 

2.0 

Except  for  colored  high  schools,  every  type  of  school  showed 
less  absence  in  1924  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  year,  in  white 
elementary  schools  the  decrease  being  1.3  per  cent  and  in  colored 
elementary  schools  2  per  cent.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
greatest  decrease  is  in  the  white  rural  and  in  the  colored  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  have  the  largest  amount  of  absence. 

*The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  counties  listed  alphabetically  is  given  in  Table  XI, 
page  242. 
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White  High  Schools'  Absence 

Absence  in  white  high  schools  was  not  very  great,  7.7  per  cent 
in  the  average  county,  an  improvement  of  .4  over  last  year.  Only 
a  few  counties,  Calvert,  Howard,  Cecil,  Worcester,  Queen  Anne's 
and  Harford,  do  not  show  improvement.  St.  Mary's,  which  paid 
instruction  costs  for  its  own  pupils,  many  of  whom  lived  at  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  and  Charlotte  Hall,  naturally  shows  very  little 
absence,  only  3.3  per  cent.  Charles,  Anne  Arundel,  Montgomery, 
Carroll  and  Caroline  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  high 
school  attendance.*  (See  Chart  11.) 


CHART  11 
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County 

1923 

1924 

County  Average 

8.1 

1  St.  Mary's 

13.2 

2  Allegany 

5.2 

3  Anno  Arundel 

7.9 

4  Taloot 

6.8 

5  Dorchester 

7.6 

6.9 

7  Wicomico 

7.7 

8  Caroline 

8.8 

9  Charles 

11.3 

10  Prince  George's 

8.2 

11  Somerset 

8.6 

12  Baltimore 

8.7 

13  Cecil 

8.0 

14  Frederick 

8.5 

15  Queen  Anne's 

8.1 

16  Worcester 

8.3 

17  Montgomery 

11.1 

18  Harford 

8.8 

19  Kent 

9.8 

20  Calvert 

6.5 

21  Carroll 

11.3 

22  Garrett 

9.8 

23  Howard 

10.1 

Baltimore  City 

8.5 

8.4 

Maryland 

Sickness  and  indifference  were  reported  as  the  chief  causes  of 
long  absence  in  high  schools.    (See  Table  11,  p.  46.) 


*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIII,  pages  264  to  269. 
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White  Elementary  Schools 

On  the  average  every  day  in  the  white  one-teacher  schools 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  were  absent.  The  two-teacher 
schools  were  a  little  better,  with  less  than  a  sixth  absent,  and 
the  graded  schools  had,  on  the  average,  less  than  an  eighth  of 
the  pupils  away  each  day. 

The  elementary  schools  of  all  counties  except  Calvert,  Worces- 
ter, Frederick  and  Howard  report  fewer  absentees  than  during 

CHART  12 
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County  Average 

1  lllegany 

2  Caroline 

3  Talbot 

4  Prince  George's 

5  Wloomloo 

6  Kent 

7  Dorchester 
6  Harford 

*  Washington 

10  Queen  Anne's 

11  Anne  Arundel 

12  Bait  lac  re 

13  Cecil 

14  Somerset 

15  Garrett 

16  Howard 

17  Frederic* 

18  Montgomery 

19  Worcester 

20  Carroll 

21  Charles 

22  St.  Mary's 

23  Calvert 

Baltimore  City 
Maryland 


PER  CENT  OP  AVERAGE  NUMBER  EELONGING 
ABSENT  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


1924 


the  year  previous.  St.  Mary's  and  Dorchester  had  more  than  5 
per  cent  fewer  pupils  absent  than  in  1923,  and  in  Prince  George's, 
Caroline,  Talbot  and  Allegany  the  absence  was  less  by  from  2  to 
2.7  per  cent  than  it  was  the  preceding  year.    (See  Chart  12.) 
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Allegany  still  leads  the  State  in  the  small  number  of  absences, 
due  to  the  fine  record  of  the  two-teacher  and  graded  schools. 
Caroline,  which  ranks  second  in  two-teacher  and  graded  schools, 
is  first  in  one-teacher  schools.  Talbot's  one-teacher  schools  rank 
second  in  attendance,  the  two-teacher  schools  fifth  and  the  graded 
schools  ninth.  Prince  George's  owes  its  high  rank  to  the  good 
attendance  in  one-teacher  and  graded  schools.   (See  Table  10.) 

Seven  counties  had,  on  the  average,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  absent  each  day.  Worcester,  Cal- 
vert, Anne  Arundel,  Garrett,  Cecil,  and  Howard  had  more  pupils 
staying  out  of  one-teacher  schools  during  1924  than  in  1923. 
The  two-teacher  schools  of  Montgomery,  Washington,  Calvert 
and  Queen  Anne's  did  not  improve  their  attendance  record  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Graded  schools  of  Howard,  Worcester, 
Frederick,  Queen  Anne's,  Kent  and  Charles  made  no  improve- 

TABLE  10 

COMPARISON  FOR  1923  AND  1924  OF 
PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING 
ABSENT  FROM  WHITE  ONE-TEACHER,  TWO-TEACHER  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS 


White  White  White 

One-Teacher  School  Two-Teacher  Schools  Graded  Schools 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

County 

1923 

1924 

County 

1923 

1924 

County 

1923 

1924 

County  Average. . 

20 

6 

19.1 

County  Average. . 

17.8 

16 

.2 

County  Average. . 

12.7 

11.7 

Caroline  

14 

.9 

11.7 

Allegany  

12.6 

11 

.1 

Allegany  

9.7 

7.6 

Talbot  

15 

3 

12.8 

Caroline  

13.8 

12 

.1 

Caroline  

12.7 

10.1 

Kent  

16 

.3 

15.2 

Garrett  

14.8 

12 

.3 

Garrett  

11.6 

10.1 

17 

.7 

16.1 

22.9 

13 

3 

Dorchester  

12.9 

10.5 

Prince  George's. . . 

19 

8 

16.7 

Talbot  

17.5 

13 

.3 

Wicomico  

10.8 

10.7 

20 

0 

17.1 

Cecil  

13.8 

13 

5 

Prince  George's. . . 

13.9 

11.0 

Queen  Anne's 

18 

9 

17.1 

Queen  Anne's.  . . . 

12.8 

13 

5 

Harford  

13.0 

11.1 

Harford  

18 

6 

17.3 

14.8 

13 

.7 

12.3 

11.2 

Howard  

16 

4 

17.5 

Kent  

15.9 

14 

2 

Talbot  

12.9 

11.5 

18 

4 

17.7 

Prince  George's. . . 

16.8 

14 

2 

10.9 

11.6 

Cecil  

18 

1 

18.3 

Harford  

15.5 

14 

.4 

Kent  

11.1 

11.7 

Somerset  

19 

4 

18.3 

Charles  

17.6 

15 

.7 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

10.5 

11.7 

23 

.7 

18.7 

19.8 

16 

.7 

Anne  Arundel 

13.4 

12.1 

Garrett  

18 

5 

18.8 

Worcester  

20.5 

17 

.4 

Cecil  

13.2 

12.7 

Washington  

22 

5 

19.9 

Baltimore  

18.5 

17. 

5 

13.8 

13.3 

Frederick  

20. 

4 

20.4 

Anne  Arundel 

18.2 

18. 

1 

Frederick  

12.7 

13.6 

St.  Mary's  

27. 

0 

20.7 

Howard  

20.1 

18. 

1 

Montgomery  

14.5 

13.7 

Carroll  

23 

3 

21.8 

Calvert  

16.1 

IS. 

3 

Baltimore  

14.9 

13.8 

Montgomery  

23 

8 

21.9 

Carroll  

21.0 

18. 

6 

12.1 

14.0 

Anne  Arundel 

21 

8 

22.4 

St.  Mary's  

21.0 

18 

6 

13.8 

14.2 

24. 

8 

22.7 

19.2 

19. 

4 

Carroll  

17.2 

15.7 

Calvert  

21. 

0 

22.8 

Montgomery  

19.2 

19. 

5 

28.0 

18.4 

22 

.6 

23.0 

Frederick  

19.8 

19 

.7 

ment  over  the  preceding  year.  The  results  in  Calvert,  Howard, 
and  Charles  rather  indicate  the  need  for  more  time  for  attend- 
ance work  than  is  available  to  the  superintendent  when  he  has 
to  act  also  as  attendance  officer.    (See  Table  10.) 
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Absence  in  Colored  Schools 

Every  county  except  Calvert,  Carroll,  Montgomery,  and  Som- 
erset has  decreased  absence  in  colored  elementary  schools.  But 
one-half  of  the  counties  still  had  an  average  of  over  one-fifth 
of  the  colored  elementary  pupils  out  each  day,  and  Anne  Arundel, 
Carroll,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  and  Calvert  had  more  than  one- 
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24.6 
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fourth  absent  daily.  In  St.  Mary's  a  third  were  absent,  and  in 
Calvert  three-eighths.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  good  results 
in  colored  schools  where  so  many  children  attend  irregularly. 
(See  Chart  13.) 
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Causes  of  Long  Absence 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  assign  the  most  important  cause 
affecting  the  absence  of  pupils  who  were  out  of  school  40  days 
or  more.  The  summarized  results  for  the  counties  are  given  in 
Table  11. 

TABLE  11. 


CAUSES  OF  LONG  ABSENCE.    PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ABSENT  40 
DAYS  OR  MORE,  1923-24. 


One 

Two 

All 

Cause  of  Absence 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

White 

White 

Colored 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Ele- 

High 

mentary 

Death,  Sickness,  Phy- 

sical   and  Mental 

Defects  

10.8 

10.4 

7.8 

9.1 

2.3 

9.2 

Poverty,  Indifference, 

Neglect  

7.8 

7.7 

4.9 

6.2 

2.4 

9.6 

Illegally  Employed. .  .  . 

4.0 

2.9 

.6 

2.0 

.1 

2.9 

Bad  Weather  and  Roads 

4.5 

2.2 

.6 

1.9 

.3 

6.1 

Other  Causes  

2.4 

.9 

.5 

1.1 

1.4 

2.4 

Total  

29.5 

24.1 

14.4 

20.3 

6.5 

30.2 

Number    Absent  40 

Days  or  More  

8,248 

4,093 

8,003 

20,344 

1,025 

8,918 

20,000  White  Elementary  Pupils  Absent  Forty  Days  or  More 

In  one-teacher  schools  8,248  pupils,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment* were  reported  absent  forty  days  or  more.  This  is  at 
least  two  months  of  school  or  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  time  school 
was  open.  In  two-teacher  schools,  4,093,  or  24  per  cent,  and  in 
graded  schools,  8,003  pupils,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment* 
were  absent  forty  days  or  more.  This  made  a  total  of  20,000 
white  elementary  pupils  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment* 
absent  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  time  schools  were  open.  In  col- 
ored schools  30  per  cent  lost  forty  days  or  more,  or  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  schools  were  open. 

Over  ten  per  cent  of  the  white  rural  school  enrollment  were 
out  forty  days  or  more  for  sickness,  while  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  the  graded  school  pupils  were  thus  affected,  and  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  pupils. 

Poverty,  indifference,  and  neglect  were  reported  as  causing 
the  long  absence  of  nearly  eight  per  cent  of  the  rural  school 
pupils  and  of  five  per  cent  of  those  in  graded  schools.  Nearly 
ten  per  cent  of  the  colored  pupils  were  reported  out  forty  days 
or  more  for  these  reasons. 


*  Exclusive  of  withdrawals  by  transfer,  removal,  or  death. 
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Illegal  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
which  caused  absence  from  school  of  at  least  forty  days  affected 
four  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  one-teacher  schools,  three  per 
cent  in  two-teacher  schools  and  colored  schools,  and  only  .6  of 
one  per  cent  in  graded  schools. 

Bad  weather  and  bad  roads  explained  long  absence  for  six 
per  cent  of  the  colored  children  and  4.5  per  cent  of  pupils  in 
one-teacher  schools.  Only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  children  in  two- 
teacher  schools  and  .6  in  graded  schools  were  kept  out  for  a  long 
time  from  this  cause.    (See  Table  11.) 

The  per  cent  of  white  elementary  and  colored  pupils  out  forty 
days  or  more  in  each  county  are  shown  in  Table  12. 

Attendance  by  Months 

White  High  Schools 

Enrollment  and  attendance  in  white  high  schools  was  greatest 
in  October  and  decreased  steadily  each  month  for  the  rest  o£  the 
year.  There  was  a  marked  drop  in  June  since  the  schools  of 
Somerset,  Washington*,  Wicomico  and  Worcester  were  not  open. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance  decreased  gradually  from  September 
through  December,  increased  in  January  (perhaps  so  that  pupils 

CHART  14 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY 
WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1923-1924 
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Average  Attendance 


Per  Cent  of  Attendance 


Thou4».T.i.« 
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who  had  not  attended  regularly  might  participate  in  mid-year 
examinations) ,  decreased  again  through  March  and  from  then  on 
improved  each  month,  ending  with  its  highest  point  in  June.  (See 
Chart  14  and  column  5  in  Table  13.) 

In  the  left  hand  part  of  Charts  14,  15  and  16  as  the  distance 
between  the  lines  for  number  belonging  and  number  attending 
becomes  greater,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  lower. 

White  Elementary  Schools 

Similar  data  for  white  one-teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded 
schools  are  given  in  Chart  15  and  the  first  four  columns  of  Table 
13.  They  show  that  in  all  elementary  schools,  because  of  the 
late  entrance  of  100  day  pupils,  there  was  an  increasing  mem- 
bership and  attendance  until  January.  Thereafter  the  member- 
ship and  attendance  gradually  declined  (except  for  attendance  in 
April)  until  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  June  due  to  closing  of 
schools  in  Somerset,  Washington*,  Wicomico  and  Worcester  at 
the  end  of  May. 

In  comparing  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  three  types  of 
schools,  the  curves  are  very  similar,  the  one-teacher  schools  al- 
ways showing  the  poorest  attendance,  the  graded  schools  the  best 
attendance  and  the  two-teacher  schools  falling  in  between  the 
two.  (See  Chart  15.)  For  an  explanation  of  causes  of  poor  at- 
tendance in  the  various  types  of  schools  see  Tables  11  and  12 
discussed  on  pages  46  and  47. 


*  Schools  in  Washington  were  open  four  days  in  June,  but  the  facts  for  June  were  not 
shown  separately. 
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Colored  Schools 

The  number  belonging  in  colored  elementary  schools  was  low  in 
September,  since  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's  and  Talbot  did 
not  open  their  schools  until  October.  After  October  the  number 
belonging  increased  to  its  maximum  in  February,  attendance  be- 
ing highest  in  January.  The  only  county  colored  schools  open  in 
June  were  those  in  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Cecil. 

Colored  high  schools  had  their  maximum  enrollment  in  No- 
vember. Thereafter  there  was  a  decline  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  Chart  16.) 

CHART  16 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY 
COLORED  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1923-1924 


Number  Belonging  and 
Average  Attendance 


Per  Cent  of  Attendance 
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Pupils  Who  Attended  School  Fewer  Than  100  and  140  Days 

More  pupils  were  present  under  100  days  and  under  140  days 
in  one-teacher  schools  than  in  graded  schools,  although  the  total 
enrollment  in  graded  schools  was  far  greater  than  in  one-teacher 
schools.  But  the  variation  in  the  counties  in  this  matter  of  at- 
tendance is  very  great.  In  Talbot's  one-teacher  schools,  13.3  per 
cent  were  present  under  100  days  while  in  Worcester  over  33.8 
per  cent  were  present  this  short  time.  In  two-teacher  schools  the 
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range  was  from  8.7  per  cent  in  Cecil  to  30.5  per  cent  in  Wor- 
cester, and  in  graded  schools  from  7.6  per  cent  in  Allegany  to 
18.8  per  cent  in  St.  Mary's.  The  rank  of  the  counties  is  shown 
in  the  right  half  of  Table  15.  It  is  obvious  that  pupils  in  one- 
teacher  schools  who  are  not  present  to  receive  instruction  can  not 
achieve  as  good  results  in  tests  as  those  in  the  graded  schools. 

TABLE  14 

PUPILS*  PRESENT  UNDER  100  AND  140  DAYS 


Number  Present  Per  Cent*  Present 

Type  of  School  Under  Under  Under  Under 

100  Days       140  Days       100  Days       140  Days 


White  One-Teacher   6,537  12,684  23.4  45.4 

White  Two-Teacher   2,655  5,704  15.6  33.5 

White  Graded   5,918  12,525  10.7  22.5 

Colored  Elementary   10,202  13,982  35.2  48.3 


*  Excluding  withdrawals  by  transfer,  removal  or  death. 


Causes  of  Late  Entrance 

TABLE  16. 

PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  WHO  ENTERED  SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  FIRST 
MONTH  WITH  THE  CAUSES  OF  LATE  ENTRANCE  ASSIGNED 
BY  TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  IN  JUNE,  1924. 


>> 

Colored 

CAUSES  OF  LATE  ENTRANCE 

One 

Teacher 

Two 
Teacher 

Graded 

All  White 
Elemental 

White 
High 

Elementary 

A 
M 

3 

Per  cent  entering  late  

26.4 

18.7 

14.4 

18.5 

8.8 

28.9 

26.4 

Transfer  from  another  school. 

8.9 

7.2 

8.0 

8.1 

2.6 

3.9 

1.1 

13  years  or  more,  employed.  . 

7.4 

3.9 

1.4 

3.5 

3.4 

8.8 

13.7 

Negligence  or  indifference..  .  . 

3.5 

2.6 

1.9 

2.4 

1.5 

7.2 

6.7 

Just  moving  to  place  

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

.6 

2.9 

.8 

Under  13  years,  illegally  em- 
ployed  

3.0 

1.6 

.5 

1.4 

.2 

3.4 

1.6 

Illness  or  quarantine  

1.4 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

.5 

1.9 

2.5 

Broken  family  

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.0 

.8 

.0 

Speaks  no  English  

.1 

.3 

.1 
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In  this  connection  the  causes  of  late  entrance  and  of  with- 
drawal will  be  helpful  in  explaining  the  large  numbers  of  pupils 
attending  so  many  days  less  than  the  full  session. 

Late  entrance  was  more  prevalent  in  one-teacher  schools  than 
in  two-teacher  or  graded  schools.  The  chief  differences  were  due 
to  100  day  pupils  13  years  old  or  over,  children  under  13  illegally 
employed,  negligence  and  indifference,  and  illness.  In  every  case 
the  one-teacher  schools  suffered  far  more  from  these  handicaps  to 
giving  the  pupils  a  complete  consecutive  course  of  study  than  did 
the  two-teacher  schools. 


TABLE  17. 

PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ENTERING  SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  FIRST  MONTH 
FOR  FOLLOWING  REASONS: 


COUNTY 

White 

Schools 

Colored  Schools 

13  Years  or 
More 
Employed 

Negligence 
or 

IndiflFerence 

Under  13 
Years 
Illegally 
Employed 

Total 
Entering 
Late 

13  Years 
or  More 
Employed 

Negligence 
or 

Indifference 

Under  13 
Years 

Illegally 
Employed 

Total 
Entering 
Late 

Total  

3.5 

2.4 

1.4 

7 

3 

8 

8 

7.2 

3.4 

19.4 

.9 

1.6 

.4 

2 

9 

8 

7.3 

0 

8.1 

Anne  Arundel  

1.8 

3.7 

.9 

6 

4 

8 

4 

9.7 

3 

3 

21.4 

Baltimore  

1.3 

2.2 

.3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3.4 

2 

7.4 

Calvert  

3.8 

2.7 

2  5 

9 

0 

6 

2 

23.8 

6 

8 

36.8 

Caroline  

8.0 

3.0 

5.2 

16 

2 

15 

2 

10.2 

5 

5 

30.9 

Carroll  

7.7 

2.8 

1.8 

12 

3 

10 

3 

4.6 

1 

0 

15.9 

Cecil  

2.5 

2.4 

.5 

5 

4 

7 

9 

2.3 

1 

7 

11.9 

Charles  

3.3 

4.5 

2.9 

10 

7 

8 

0 

10.0 

7 

2 

25.2 

Dorchester  

4.7 

4.0 

4.9 

13 

6 

9 

9 

13.0 

2 

9 

25.8 

Frederick  

5.3 

1.7 

1.4 

8 

4 

12 

4 

6.3 

4 

1 

22.8 

Garrett  

8.6 

4.1 

2.6 

15 

3 

Harford  

4.2 

1.8 

.7 

6 

7 

13 

9 

7.4 

2 

2 

23.5 

Howard  

2.6 

2.6 

.6 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5.7 

2 

1 

16.6 

Kent  

3.4 

.6 

1.4 

5 

4 

15 

8 

2.4 

2 

3 

20.5 

Montgomery  

2.3 

3.9 

.4 

6 

6 

9 

3 

5.1 

1 

5 

15.9 

Prince  George's  

1.0 

2.1 

.6 

3 

7 

5 

8 

5.7 

2 

6 

14.1 

Queen  Anne's  

6.1 

1.5 

3.4 

11 

0 

8 

5 

2.4 

3 

3 

14.2 

St.  Mary's  

8.3 

4.6 

5.1 

18 

0 

8 

2 

11.8 

2 

7 

22.7 

Somerset  

3.1 

1.8 

1.0 

5 

9 

6.9 

3.1 

3 

8 

13.8 

Talbot  

3.5 

3.2 

.8 

7 

5 

8.0 

3.3 

1 

8 

13.1 

Washington  

2.8 

2.0 

.9 

5 

7 

4. 

7 

4.7 

0 

9.4 

Wicomico  

4.1 

1.1 

1.1 

6 

3 

6. 

8 

2.6 

4 

8 

14.2 

Worcester  

4.2 

2.3 

5.3 

11 

8 

13. 

8 

6.5 

6 

5 

26.8 
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The  per  cent  of  children  13  years  or  over  who  were  employed, 
and  those  under  13  years  who  were  illegally  employed,  together 
with  the  per  cent  out  because  of  negligence  or  indifference  of 
parents  and  children,  all  of  whom  entered  school  after  the  first 
month,  are  given  by  counties  in  Table  17.  Allegany,  Prince 
George's,  Baltimore,  Kent,  Cecil  and  Washington  have  the  best 
record  in  this  respect,  the  per  cent  entering  late  for  these  causes 
being  small.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Mary's,  Caroline,  Garrett, 
Dorchester,  Carroll  and  Worcester  rank  lowest,  since  these  coun- 
ties have  the  highest  percentage  of  late  entrants  for  these  causes. 

Causes  of  Withdrawal 

Over  2,000  boys  and  girls  withdrew  from  one-teacher  schools 
for  employment  in  contrast  with  only  695  in  two-teacher,  and 
1,209  pupils  in  graded  schools.  The  percentages  are  even  more 
striking.  Over  7  of  each  100  pupils  in  rural  schools  left  to  go 
to  work,  while  only  4  left  the  two-teacher  schools  and  2  pupils 
left  the  graded  schools.  More  pupils  under  or  over  compulsory 
attendance  ages  left  rural  schools  than  graded  schools,  and  the 
proportion  of  pupils  kept  out  of  one-teacher  schools  for  poverty 
is  almost  twice  as  great  as  in  graded  schools. 

TABLE  18 
CAUSES  OF  WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawals  by  Cause  for  Year  Ending  in  June,  1924 


Number  Leaving  Per  Cent  Leaving 

Causes  of  Withdrawal       One-      Two-  One-  Two- 

Teacher  Teacher  Graded  Teacher  Teacher  Graded 
Schools  Schools  Schools  Schools  Schools  Schools 


Employment   2,009  695  1,209  7.2  4.1  2.2 

Mental  and  Physical 

Incapacity   341  210  652  1.2  1.2  1.2 

Under  7  or  over  16   481  174  354  1.7  1.0  .6 

Poverty   255  120  268  .9  .7  .5 

Other  Causes   190  62  194  .7  .4  .3 


Total   3,276     1,261     2,677     11.7        7.4  4.8 


Similar  facts  for  individual  counties  are  given  in  Table  19,  in 
which  the  counties  are  listed  from  lowest  to  highest  in  order  of 
the  percent  withdrawing  for  the  causes  shown  above.  In  the  first 
two  columns  the  number  and  per  cent  of  withdrawals  for  re- 
moval, transfer,  or  death  are  given.  The  latter  figure  varies 
from  7.4  per  cent  in  Dorchester  to  14.4  per  cent  in  Garrett  and 
Howard  Counties. 
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HOW  MANY  DAYS  WERE  SCHOOLS  OPEN? 


The  white  high  schools  of  the  counties  were  open  on  the  aver- 
age 188  days  in  1924  as  against  187  the  previous  year.*  There 
was  little  change  for  the  white  elementary  schools,  which  were 
open  on  the  average  186.4  days.  The  most  marked  lengthening 
of  the  school  session  took  place  in  the  colored  schools  which 
gained  on  the  average  2.5  days,  making  their  school  days  num- 
ber 165  on  the  average.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  increasing  the  length  of  the  year  in  colored  schools 
to  160  days.** 

St.  Mary's  closed  its  one  public  high  school  for  white  pupils 
after  one  month  because  of  poor  attendance.  This  reduced  the 
county  average  below  180,  although  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and 
Charlotte  Hall,  to  which  the  county  sent  its  pupils  and  paid  their 
tuition,  were  open  the  required  number  of  days.  In  Dorchester, 
Calvert  and  Charles  County  white  elementary  schools  did  not 
meet  the  180  day  requirement  on  the  average.  Garrett  and  Som- 
erset, which  were  below  the  average  last  year,  met  the  require- 
ment. Garrett's  average  was  182.7  days,  a  fine  improvement  over 
last  year — 177.1  days. 

Nine  counties,  St.  Mary's,  Kent,  Caroline,  Howard,  Frederick, 
Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert,  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  160  days  for  colored  elementary  schools.  Wicomico 
and  Worcester  which  were  below  the  minimum  last  year  were 
above  this  year,  but  Frederick  in  1924  fell  below  its  achievement 
last  year.  (See  Table  20.)  It  was  the  long  session  in  counties  in 
which  the  colored  schools  were  open  as  many  days  as  the  white 
schools  which  brought  the  average  for  the  colored  schools  above 
the  requirement. 

There  were  199  white  schools,  including  161  one-teacher 
schools,  which  were  open  fewer  than  180  days.  Some  of  these 
were  closed  because  of  low  attendance,  others  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  a  substitute  when  the  teacher  was  absent  for  sick- 
ness or  other  reasons.  Every  white  school  in  Allegany,  Balti- 
more, Cecil,  Harford,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's  and  Talbot  was  open 
at  least  the  number  of  days  stipulated  in  the  law.  Washington, 
Carroll,  Garrett  and  Charles  counties  had  26  or  more  schools 
which  were  not  open  180  days. 

In  every  county  except  Caroline  some  of  the  colored  schools 
were  in  session  the  full  time.  There  were  five  counties  in  which 
half  or  more  of  the  elementary  schools  were  open  fewer  than 

*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIII,  pages  264  to  269. 
**  For  days  in  session  arranged  by  counties  alphabetically,  see  Table  X,  page  241. 
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TABLE  20 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SCHOOLS  WERE  OPEN  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  JULY  31,  1924 


White 

COUNTY  COUNTY  SSIfflST        COUNTY  Etoe'nfary 

High  Schools  Schools 


County  Average .  188.0 


Harford   195.0 

Baltimore   193.9 

Howard   193.2 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  193  .2 

Talbot   193.0 

Cecil   191.0 

Frederick   190.3 

Allegany   190.0 

Prince  George's.  189.1 

Montgomery. . .  .  188 .3 

Caroline   188.2 

Garrett   186.4 

Kent   186.4 

Carroll   185.8 

Anne  Arundel ...  184 . 2 

Charles   183.8 

Calvert   183.5 

Washington   182.8 

Dorchester   182.7 

Worcester   182.3 

Wicomico   182.0 

Somerset   181.6 

St.  Mary's   161.4 


Baltimore  City .  .  184.0 
State  Average. . .  186.6 


County  Average.  186  .3 


Queen  Anne's .  .  .  194 . 9 

Harford   193.1 

Baltimore   192.2 

Talbot   191.9 

Howard   190.4 

Allegany   190.3 

Cecil   189.3 

Montgomery. . .  .  188 .0 

St.  Mary's   187.3 

Prince  George's.  186.8 

Caroline   186.7 

Kent   186.0 

Frederick   184  5 

Garrett   182.7 

Anne  Arundel. .  .  182  .0 

Wicomico   181.9 

Carroll   181.7 

Washington   181.5 

Somerset   180.9 

Worcester   180.5 

Dorchester   179.9 

Calvert   178.6 

Charles   178.4 

Baltimore  City. .  189.0 

State  Average. . .  188.1 


County  Average.  165.0 

Baltimore   199.9 

Allegany   191.1 

Cecil   190.1 

Washington   181.4 

Carroll   179.6 

Prince  George's.  171.1 

Harford   169.7 

Talbot   163.9 

Worcester   163.4 

Charles   163.0 

Queen  Anne's. .  .  162.3 

Wicomico   161.4 

Somerset   160.6 

Calvert   159.4 

Anne  Arundel ...  158 . 6 

Montgomery   158.4 

Frederick   158.3 

Howard   157.9 

Caroline   157.7 

Dorchester   157  . 5 

Kent   155.6 

St.  Mary's   153  .2 


Baltimore  City. .  189.0 
State  Average. . .  174.2 


Colored  High  Schools:  County  Average,  171.8;  Allegany,  191.3;  Frederick,  190.9;  Anne  Arundel, 
183.5;  Carroll,  174.9;  Dorchester,  173.0;  Prince  George's,  172.2;  Talbot,  169.3;  Charles,  165.2;  Queen 
Anne's,  163.0;  Kent,  162.2;  Somerset,  162.1;  Wicomico,  160.8;  Caroline,  144.5;  Baltimore  City,  184.0; 
State  Average,  180.8. 

See  page  241  for  counties  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIII,  pp.  264  to  269. 

160  days.  (See  Table  21.)  In  practically  every  case  this  was 
due  to  teachers  failing,  at  the  last  minute,  to  keep  their  con- 
tracts, or  to  teachers  quitting  suddenly  without  notification,  thus 
leaving  the  school  without  a  teacher  until  a  substitute  could  be 
located. 
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GRADUATES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


There  were  234  more  boys  and  girls  graduated  from  white  ele- 
mentary schools  in  1924  than  in  1923.  In  1924  there  were  7,570 
graduates,  of  whom  3,360  were  boys  and  4,210  girls.  The  major- 
ity of  these,  4,688,  were  graduated  from  graded  schools,  1,279 
were  in  two-teacher  schools  and  the  remaining  1,603  completed 
the  elementary  school  course  in  one-teacher  schools. 

TABLE  22 


Number  of  White  Elementary  School 
Graduates  in  1924 


Ratio  of  White  Elementary  School 
Graduates  to  Total  Elementary 
School  Enrollment,  1924 


COUNTY 

One- 

Two- 

One- 

Two- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  

707 

896 

531 

748 

2,122 

2,566 

4 

.8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

9 

1 

7 

4 

9.6 

Talbot  

17 

20 

12 

8 

74 

71 

8 

.6 

11 

2 

8 

8 

6 

4 

10 

9 

11.7 

Montgomery  

51 

61 

12 

36 

119 

130 

8 

3 

10 

7 

2 

7 

8 

3 

10 

2 

12.4 

Charles  

31 

42 

16 

28 

14 

17 

6 

2 

9 

9 

5 

8 

11 

8 

12 

1 

15.3 

Frederick  

70 

93 

74 

107 

150 

191 

5 

1 

7 

7 

9 

9 

14 

1 

7 

8 

10.5 

32 

34 

33 

58 

165 

206 

6 

2 

8 

2 

5 

3 

9 

4 

8 

0 

10.9 

Wicomico  

42 

35 

8 

27 

83 

106 

6 

4 

6 

9 

4 

2 

14 

4 

8 

0 

10.8 

Kent  

4 

21 

16 

19 

25 

48 

1 

9 

9 

2 

10 

9 

14 

5 

5 

7 

10.4 

47 

67 

91 

99 

348 

389 

6 

7 

9 

8 

6 

9 

8 

6 

7 

3 

9.1 

Garrett  

96 

110 

38 

50 

40 

40 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

3 

11 

3 

7 

8 

8.2 

Caroline  

15 

19 

20 

19 

62 

70 

3 

5 

5 

3 

8 

6 

10 

9 

8 

2 

10.2 

Worcester  

14 

18 

5 

4 

69 

92 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

6 

4 

9 

8 

4 

12.5 

Harford  

21 

37 

39 

39 

76 

78 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

7 

9.8 

Howard  

36 

30 

14 

15 

24 

25 

7 

3 

7 

4 

5 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

9.2 

Carroll  

14 

19 

33 

50 

116 

156 

1 

0 

1 

7 

9 

0 

15 

0 

10 

1 

14.5 

Cecil  

31 

43 

23 

28 

43 

61 

5 

0 

8 

1 

7 

6 

10 

6 

5 

9 

8.6 

Calvert  

21 

33 

6 

7 

5 

3 

8 

8 

7 

2 

8 

2 

Anne  Arundel  t  

*30 

*26 

24 

22 

110 

121 

*8 

5 

*7 

5 

6 

0 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7.6 

Somerset  

16 

24 

8 

18 

61 

69 

4 

1 

7 

4 

2 

8 

6 

1 

8 

1 

9.7 

Queen  Anne's  

16 

33 

11 

15 

25 

36 

3 

7 

7 

7 

6 

0 

9 

6 

6 

4 

10.5 

Allegany  t  

23 

41 

8 

7 

280 

345 

3 

8 

6 

9 

1 

5 

1 

3 

6 

9 

8.8 

Dorchester  

41 

37 

9 

47 

42 

40 

7 

5 

7 

1 

4 

1 

16 

3 

4 

9 

5.2 

St.  Mary's  

21 

33 

19 

20 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

9 

6 

5 

7 

5 

4 

9 

7.5 

Washington!  

18 

20 

12 

25 

193 

272 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

8 

4 

0 

5 

5 

7.9 

*  Estimated. 

t  Counties  having  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  school  course  would  naturally  not  have  as  large 
a  proportion  of  graduates  to  total  enrollment  as  counties  having  seven  grades. 

There  were  7.5  graduates  for  every  100  pupils  enrolled  in  white 
elementary  schools  and  3.9  graduates  for  every  100  pupils  en- 
rolled in  colored  elementary  schools.*    Over  the  corresponding 

*  If  an  equal  number  of  children  enter  school  each  year  and  each  pupil  spends  a  year 
in  each  grade  before  promotion  to  the  next  grade  and  stays  in  school  until  graduation,  the 
maximum  number  of  graduates  possible  would  be  14.3  in  elementary  school  system*  having 
7  grades  and  12.5  in  school  systems  having  8  grades. 
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ratio  last  year  this  makes  an  increase  of  .3  for  white  and  .6  for 
colored  elementary  schools.  The  ratios  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
individual  counties  in  white  schools  are  shown  in  Chart  17  and 
for  colored  schools  in  Chart  18. 

Table  22  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  white  boys  and  girls 
graduated  by  types  of  schools  for  the  individual  counties.  The 
one-teacher  schools  had  the  smallest  proportion  graduating  and 

CHART  17 


PER  CUT?  OP  GRADUATBS 
Iff  TOTAl  WHITE  ELSKEHTAHY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
1924 


Iftnabes 


CGTmty 
Comity  Average 

Boys  Girls 
3360  4210 

1  Talbot 

103 

99 

2  Mont go ma ry 

182 

227 

3  Cbarlas 

61 

87 

4  Frederiok 

294 

391 

fl  Prince  George's 

230 

298 

6  Wloonloo 

133 

166 

7  Kent 

45 

88 

8  Baltimore 

466 

555 

9  Garrett 

174 

200 

10  Caroline 

97 

108 

11  Woroestor 

88 

114 

12  Harford 

136 

154 

13  Howard 

74 

70 

14  Carroll 

163 

225 

15  Ceoil 

97 

132 

16  Calvert 

27 

40 

17  Anne  Arundel 

164 

169 

18  Somerset 

65 

111 

19  Queen  Anne 'a 

52 

84 

20  Allegany 

311 

393 

21  Dorohester 

92 

124 

22  St.  Mary's 

43 

56 

23  Washington 

223 

317 

Per  Cent  Boys 
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the  graded  schools  the  highest.  In  certain  counties,  notably  Car- 
roll, the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  seventh  grade  of  one- 
teacher  schools  were  transferred  to  and  graduated  from  two- 
teacher  and  graded  schools.  In  this  way  the  teacher  of  the  one- 
room  school  had  only  six  grades  to  prepare  for  and  teach  and 
was  relieved  of  work  with  the  graduating  class.  The  pupils  grad- 
uating who  went  to  two-teacher  or  larger  schools  had  more  time 
and  attention  from  a  teacher  who  had  fewer  grades  to  prepare 
for. 

CHART  18 


PER  CENT  OP  GRADUATES 
IS  TOTAL  COLORED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 


Number 


County 
County  Average 

Boys 
427 

Girls 
706 

±  aiiegany 

7 

11 

A  Cecil 

8 

23 

3  Wicomico 

39 

AA 

*»  caj.  i  uno  re 

48 

o  rreaerioK 

20 

36 

6  Somerset 

41 

69 

7  Harford 

15 

27 

8  Prince  George's 

49 

73 

9  Dorchester 

37 

43 

10  Talbot 

20 

35 

11  Worcester 

24 

54 

12  Caroline 

18 

23 

13  Anne  Arundel 

34 

62 

14  Washington 

4 

8 

15  Charles 

16 

36 

16  Kent 

9 

22 

17  Montgomery 

15 

32 

18  Howard 

7 

12 

19  Carroll 

2 

7 

20  St.  Mary's 

6 

15 

21  Calvert 

2 

16 

22  Queen  Anne's 

5 

7 

Per  Cent 
—  Boys  EZZZ3  Girls 
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But  leaving  out  of  consideration  such  cases  of  transfer  from 
one-teacher  schools,  a  study  of  non-promotions  and  withdrawals* 
in  one-teacher  schools  indicates  that  the  one-teacher  schools  suf- 
fer more  than  the  others  from  retardation  and  withdrawals  and 
therefore  do  not  hold  their  pupils  as  well  to  graduation.  Through- 
out all  types  of  schools  far  more  girls  than  boys  stay  on  to  grad- 
uate. 


NON-PROMOTIONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  encouraging  in  comparing  non-promotions  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  for  the  past  two  years  to  find  a  decrease  in  the  white 
schools  from  over  22,000  in  1923  to  19,000  in  1924  and  in  the 
colored  schools  from  over  10,300  to  less  than  9,300.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled,*  the  teachers  reported  that  19  out 
of  every  100  in  the  white  schools  and  32  out  of  every  100  colored 
children  would  repeat  the  grade  they  were  in  in  1923-24,  if  they 
returned  to  school  the  following  year. 

In  every  individual  county  in  both  white  and  colored  schools 
the  girls  led  the  boys  in  having  fewer  non-promotions.  (See 
Charts  19  to  21.)  The  county  having  the  smallest  per  cent  of 
non-promotions  and  withdrawals  is  ranked  first. 

In  order  that  these  facts  may  be  seen  segregated  by  type  of 
school,  they  are  shown  for  the  counties  as  a  whole  in  Chart  19. 
The  one-teacher  schools  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  not  promoted  and  the  graded  schools  the  lowest.  Simi- 
lar facts  for  the  individual  counties  (ranked  as  in  Chart  20) 
are  furnished  in  Table  23. 


CHART  19 


NON-HiOMOTION  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
1923  -  1924 


Number 

Schools  Girl8  Boys 
One  Teacher       2565  4306 

Two  Teacher  1263  2123 
Graded  3365  5570 


Per  Cent  Girls  E22  Per  Cent  Boys 


•  Excluding  withdrawals  by  removal,  transfer,  or  death. 


Non-Promotions  in  White  Elementary  Schools  65 


CHART  20 


NUJEER  AND  PER  CE5T  OP  WHITS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOYS  USD  GIRLS 

NOT  PROMOTED* 
1925-1924 


County 
Average  County 


Kumber 
Boys  Girls. 
11,  999  7193 


Per  Cent  Girls  V77A  Per  Cent  Boys 


1  Allegany 

746 

453 

2  Montgomory 

311 

201 

3  Talbot 

189 

95 

4  Anne  Arundel 

442 

319 

5  Baltimore 

1364 

817 

6  Prince  George's 

643 

393 

7  Washington 

1140 

762 

8  Kent 

196 

103 

9  Frederick 

955 

530 

10  Cecil 

380 

'  233 

11  Garrett 

574 

367 

12  St.  Mary's 

232 

156 

13  Wicomico 

665 

325 

14  Calvert 

125 

81 

15  Harford 

548 

351 

16  Charles 

240 

137 

17  Carroll 

812 

429 

18  Somerset 

430 

228 

19  Caroline 

441 

235 

20  Howard 

312 

195 

21  Worcester 

439 

257 

22  Queen  Anne's 

319 

184 

23  Dorchester 

506 

340 

'sssssssssssssssssssssssrsss* 


rss*sssss/sssssssssss/sssssss//j 


'SSSSSSSSSSSSS/SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS/SJ 


rssssss/s/s/ss/ssssssssssssssssss* 


'SSSS//SSSSSS/SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS//. 


*  Includes  withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  transfer,  removal,  or  death. 
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CHART  21 


NUMBS*  AND  PER  CENT  OP 


Number 


County 

Girls  Boys 

Average  County 

4104 

5173 

1 

Cecil 

51 

43 

2 

Allegany 

26 

34 

3 

Washington 

34 

52 

4 

Howard 

89 

104 

5 

Prince  George's 

306 

367 

6 

Baltimore 

186 

291 

7 

Wicomico 

201 

224 

8 

Talbot 

168 

200 

9 

Frederick 

ICO 

loo 

10 

Anne  Arundel 

337 

468 

11 

Dorchester 

238 

327 

12 

Queen  Anne's 

113 

170 

13 

Charles 

264 

290 

14 

Somerset 

313 

396 

15 

Montgomery 

249 

359 

16 

Carroll 

58 

78 

17 

Kent 

166 

219 

18 

Worcester 

345 

393 

19 

Calvert 

210 

269 

20 

Harford 

151 

175 

21 

Caroline 

196 

238 

22 

St.  Mary's 

275 

291 

COLORED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
NOT  PROMOTED* 
1923-1924 

■KB  Per  Cent  Girls     fZZZA  Per  Cent  Boys 


?'7  1 


wmwtmmw, »»»»», 


7ZZZZZS531 


*  Includes  withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  transfer,  removal,  or  death. 


Failure  by  Grades 

In  the  white  elementary  schools  fewer  failures  were  reported  in 
the  second  and  third  grades  than  in  any  other  grades.  The  propor- 
tion of  children  who  would  be  required  to  repeat  their  work  was 
highest  in  the  first  grade.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  absence  caused  by  sickess  and  the  tendency  of  parents 
to  keep  the  little  children  home  in  bad  weather.   It  is  in  the  first 
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grade  that  the  work  in  primary  reading  is  so  important  and  ab- 
sence then  starts  the  child  with  a  great  handicap.  Counties  per- 
mitting children  to  enter  the  first  grade  in  the  spring  of  the  year 


CHART  22 


Number 
Grade  Girls  Boys 


NON-PROMOTION  BY  GRADES 
WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

0B  Per  Cent  Girls 


W///A  Per  Cent  Bey* 


1 

1979 

2901 

2 

775 

1323 

3 

737 

1362 

4 

982 

1780 

5 

899 

1604 

6 

907 

1561 

7 

730 

1259 

6 

184 

209 

Grade  Girls 

Boys 

1 

1732 

2053 

2 

467 

690 

3 

524 

712 

4 

571 

758 

5 

352 

513 

6 

286 

293 

7 

158 

145 

6 

14 

9 

/////////, Luna 


COLORED  ELEMEETARY  SCHOOLS 
MB  Per  Cent  Girls 


Y/////A  Per  Cent  Boys 


24  r  b_ 
wz/s/r/r/r/rssss/r/^^^ 


•  .  -   .:  .13-5   


W/7777777fiTnr 
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are  also  likely  to  have  a  large  per  cent  of  pupils  who  must  stay 
in  the  same  grade  the  following  year.  The  proportion  of  failures 
and  withdrawals  is  high  in  grades  6  and  7,  and  slightly  les;s  so  iix. 
grades  4  and  5.    (See  Chart  22  and  Table  24) . 

TABLE  24. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  NOT  PROMOTED  BY  GRADES,  YEAR  ENDING 
JULY  31,  1924. 


Grade 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

All  White 
Elementary 
Schools 

Colored 
Elementary 
Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

NUMBER 


1 

1,073 

739 

558 

410 

1,270 

830 

2,901 

1,979 

2,053 

1,732 

2 

453 

262 

203 

116 

667 

397 

1,323 

775 

690 

467 

3 

546 

280 

193 

110 

623 

347 

1,362 

737 

712 

524 

4 

766 

409 

377 

185 

637 

388 

1,780 

982 

758 

571 

5 

563 

305 

270 

141 

771 

453 

1,604 

899 

513 

352 

6 

503 

314 

271 

150 

787 

443 

1,561 

907 

293 

286 

7 

380 

224 

219 

127 

660 

379 

1,259 

730 

145 

158 

8 

22 

32 

32 

24 

155 

128 

209 

184 

9 

14 

Total 

4,306 

2 

565 

2,123 

1,263 

5,570 

3, 

365 

11,999 

7,193 

5,173 

4,104 

6,871 

3,386 

8,935 

19,192 

9,277 

PER  CENT 


1 

34 

4 

29 

4 

30 

8 

26.0 

28 

5 

19 

6 

29 

8 

23 

8 

44 

7 

43 

4 

2 

20 

7 

13 

8 

16 

0 

10.4 

15 

8 

10 

4 

17 

2 

11 

3 

27 

7 

21 

0 

3 

24 

3 

14 

1 

14 

1 

8.8 

14 

9 

9 

1 

17 

5 

10 

4 

31 

0 

22 

7 

4 

31 

2 

19 

7 

27 

7 

15.4 

14 

7 

9 

7 

21 

S 

13 

5 

35 

9 

26 

9 

5 

28 

1 

16 

6 

23 

4 

13.0 

18 

5 

12 

0 

21 

9 

13 

4 

34 

7 

21 

7 

6 

32 

4 

19 

6 

28 

3 

14.9 

21 

8 

12 

5 

25 

5 

14 

7 

30 

4 

24 

7 

7 

34 

1 

19 

5 

28 

2 

14.2 

22 

2 

12 

1 

25 

9 

14 

1 

26 

4 

18 

5 

8 

30 

1 

28 

1 

36 

8 

21.4 

19 

3 

13 

3 

21 

7 

15 

5 

11 

7 

12 

7 

Total 

29 

2 

19 

5 

24 

2 

15.3 

19 

4 

12 

3 

22 

7 

14 

S 

35 

5 

28 

5 

24 

.6 

19 

.9 

15 

.9 

18 

.9 

32 

.0 
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TABLE  25 

causes  of  non-promotion  for  pupils,  not  promoted*  for 
year  ending  july  31,  1924 


Cause  of  Non-Promotion 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

All  Ele- 
mentary 
Schools 

Colored 
Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 

NUMBER 

Unfortunate  Home  Conditions  and 

Lack  of  Interest  

1,196 

708 

2,182 

4,086 

1,784 

Irregular  Attendance  Not  Due  to 

1,617 

677 

1,290 

3,584 

2,815 

Mental  Incapacity  

786 

533 

1,687 

3,006 

905 

Personal  Illness  

740 

369 

1,132 

2,241 

916 

13  Years  or  Over  and  Employed  

903 

392 

739 

2,034 

950 

Late  Entrance  Other  than  100-day 

Pupil  

478 

201 

393 

1,072 

840 

Transfer  from  Another  School  

295 

174 

532 

1,001 

286 

Other  Causes  

856 

332 

980 

2,168 

750 

Total  

6,871 

3,386 

8,935 

19,192 

9,246 

PER  CENT 


Unfortunate  Home  Conditions  and 
Lack  of  Interest  

Irregular  Attendance  Not  Due  to 
Sickness  

Mental  Incapacity  

Personal  Illness  

13  Years  or  Over  and  Employed  

Late  Entrance  Other  than  100-day 
Pupil  

Transfer  from  Another  School  

Other  Causes  

Total  


4.3 

5.8 
2.8 
2.6 
3.2 

1.7 
1.1 
3.1 


24.6 


4.2 


1.2 
1.0 
1.9 


19.9 


3.9 

2.3 
3.1 
2.0 
1.3 

.7 
1.0 
1.8 


16.1 


4.1 

3.6 
3.0 
2.2 
2.0 

1.1 
1.0 
2.1 


19.1 


♦Includes  pupils  withdrawn  who  would  not  be  promoted  upon  their  return  the  following  year. 


READING  AND  ARITHMETIC  TESTED  AND  IMPROVED 


All  county  white  elementary  school  pupils  above  the  first  grade, 
approximately  65,000  in  number,  were  given  a  State-wide  test* 
in  reading  and  arithmetic  reasoning  in  October,  1923,  and  May, 
1^24.  The  State  Department  of  Education  furnished  the  tests 
and  directed  the  procedure  for  giving  them  and  of  scoring  and 
tabulating  the  results.  The  county  superintendents  and  super- 
visors were  trained  to  give  the  test  and  directed  the  work  in  their 
individual  counties.  Early  in  the  year  the  teachers,  with  the  aid 
of  supervisors,  diagnosed  the  class  and  individual  difficulties  of 
their  pupils  and  applied  the  appropriate  remedial  work  to  over- 
come them.  The  bulletins  on  silent  reading  and  arithmetic  pre- 
pared at  the  State  Department  of  Education  proved  very  helpful 
in  this  connection. 

The  following  figures  show  that  while  results  in  reading,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  schools,  are  still  unsatisfactory,  unusual 
growth  was  made  during  the  year : 


TABLE  26. 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ABOVE  STANDARD 


TEST 

One  Teacher  Schools 

Two  Teacher  Schools 

Graded  Schools 

u 

£>C* 
C  Oi 

«  ^ 
O 

>>a> 
d  h 

m 

9 
c 

la 

-ON 

OCi 

w  ^ 
C 

s 

V 

to 
3 

0) 

tt 
6 
c 

Sea 

CO 
U 

eo  — i 

V 

at 

i 

V 

a 

Paragraph 

Meaning. . .  . 
Word  Meaning 
Arithmetic 

Reasoning. . . 

30.1 
32.5 

51  2 

33.1 
32.9 

58.6 

3.0 
.4 

7.4 

35.3 
37.6 

58.2 

42.1 
40.3 

67.0 

6.8 
2.7 

8.8 

43.5 
43.2 

61  6 

53  3 

49.3 

69  5 

9.8 
6.1 

7.9 

Boldface  type  is  used  wherever  there  are  50  per  cent  or  more  pupils  above  standard. 


Monthly  standards  were  worked  out  and  the  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren above  the  October  standard  in  October  and  above  the  May 
standard  in  May  was  calculated.  If  50  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  at  or  above  standard,  the  results  would  show  that  Maryland 
pupils  compared  favorably  with  the  norms  set  up  by  the  authors 
of  the  tests. 

•  The  Stanford  Achievement  Test— an  abridged  edition  containing  Testa  1,  3,  5,  Forms 
A  and  B — was  used. 
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Any  increase  in  the  May  over  the  October  percentage  above 
standard,  furthermore  indicates  that  the  growth  made  was 
greater  than  that  between  the  standards  for  the  two  months. 

In  both  October  and  May  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Mary- 
land pupils  were  above  standard  in  arithmetic  reasoning.  Al- 
though in  May  the  pupils  did  not  reach  the  desired  goal  in  read- 
ing, except  in  the  graded  schools,  in  paragraph  meaning  in  all 
types  of  schools  the  per  cent  of  pupils  above  standard  was  greater 
than  the  October  per  cent  above  the  standard.  This  fact  indicates 
that  unusual  growth  was  made. 

In  Table  27  and  Chart  23  similar  results  are  given,  by  grades, 
for  the  test  in  paragraph  meaning. 

TABLE  27. 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS  ABOVE  STANDARD  IN 
PARAGRAPH   MEANING  IN  EACH  GRADE,  OCTOBER 
1923  AND  MAY  1924. 


One-Teacher  Schools 

Two-Teacher  Schools 

Graded  Schools 

•  ■ '.. 

Per  Cent  Above  Standard 

Per  Cent  Above  Standard 

Per  Cent  Above  Standard 

GRADE 

g.eo 

V 

a 

u 

ajeo 

V 
CO 

■ 

3 
I 

22 

o  os 
w  — 

>>a> 

£ 

°2 

>>05 

V 

O 

e«i-< 

a 

a 
c 

o 
O 

S 

a 
a 
i— < 

u 
O 

OS  ^ 

S 

2 

33.8 

37.1 

3.3 

37.1 

48.4 

11.3 

34.5 

55.4 

20.9 

3 

29.0 

35.8 

6.8 

34.2 

49.4 

15.2 

41.4 

58.1 

16.7 

4 

33.6 

33.8 

.2 

39.9 

42.4 

2.5 

52  2 

56.7 

4.5 

5 

30.2 

29.7 

—  .5 

34.0 

36.6 

2.6 

47.1 

50  9 

3.8 

6 

27.0 

27.7 

.7 

31.6 

35.2 

3.6 

43.5 

47.9 

4.4 

7 

26.0 

30.0 

4.0 

32.4 

36.2 

3.8 

42.8 

47.9 

5.1 

Total 

30.1 

33.1 

3.0 

35.3 

42.1 

6.8 

43.5 

53.3 

9.8 

Bold  face  type  is  used  wherever  50  per  cent  or  more  pupils  are  above  Standard. 


Chart  23  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  above  standard  in  Octo- 
ber and  in  May  in  paragraph  meaning,  and  the  growth  during 
that  interval.  The  lower  portions  of  the  bars  indicate  the  per 
cent  of  pupils  in  October  above  standard.  The  height  of  the  en- 
tire bar  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  May  above  standard.  The 
shaded  sections  at  the  top  of  the  bars  represent  the  increase  in 
the  per  cent  in  May  above  standard  over  the  per  cent  above  stand- 
ard in  October. 

The  grades  in  one-teacher  schools  are  represented  by  the  six 
small  bars  at  the  left  of  the  chart,  those  in  two-teacher  schools 
are  indicated  in  the  middle,  and  those  in  the  graded  schools  are 
the  tall  bars  at  the  right.    (See  Chart  23.) 


Results  of  Reading  Tests 

CHART  23 
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PER  CENT  OP  MARYLAND  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ABOVE  STANDARD  15  PARAGRAPH  MEANING 
OCTOBER,  1923,  AND  HAY,  1924 


15,500  pupils  In  10541  110,300  pupils  in  277 

One-Teacher  Schools         Two-Teacher  Schools 
October,  1923       I  I        October,  1923 


More  Than  Normal  Growth 
October,  1923,  to  May,  1924 


40,000  pupils  in  251 1 
Graded  Schools 
October,  1923  I 


Gr**e  2    0    4    S    6  7 
One-Teacher  Schools 


2  3  4  5  6  7 
Two-Teacher  Schools 


2    3    4    S    6  7 

Graded  Schools 


In  October  grade  4  in  graded  schools  was  the  only  grade  in 
which  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  above  standard.  By  May 
all  grades  through  the  fifth  in  graded  schools  were  above  the  de- 
sired goal.  Grades  2  and  3  in  graded  and  two-teacher  schools 
made  unusual  growth  between  October  and  May.  The  smallest 
gains  occurred  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  improvement  of 
upper  grade  pupils  was  not  as  great  as  of  those  in  the  lower 
grades,  because  in  most  cases  the  older  pupils  could  make  unusual 
gains  only  after  the  eradication  of  bad  reading  habits  of  long 
standing. 
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The  results  in  the  counties  in  paragraph  meaning  in  May  are 
given  in  Table  28. 

TABLE  28. 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  PUPILS  ABOVE  STANDARD  IN  MARYLAND 
COUNTIES  MAY,  1924 


One  Teacher  Schools  Two  Teacher  Schools  Graded  Schools 

Per  Cent                                   Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

COUNTY                Above  COUNTY          Above  COUNTY  Above 

Standard                                  Standard  Standard 


County  Average .  .  33 . 1 


Baltimore   50.5 

Calvert   44.2 

Carroll   43.7 

Anne  Arundel.  ...  39.4 

Queen  Anne's ....  36.6 

Talbot   36.4 

Howard   36.3 

Charles   36.0 

Kent   35.6 

Harford   34.7 

Washington   32.1 

Prince  George's. . .  31.5 

Allegany   31.5 

Montgomery   29.8 

Frederick   29.3 

tCecil   28.9 

Somerset   28  .6 

Wicomico   27  .1 

St.  Mary's   26.7 

Dorchester   26.1 

Caroline   25.3 

Garrett   25.2 

Worcester   21 .4 


County  Average. .  42 . 1 


Baltimore   56.4 

Carroll   51.1 

Harford   49.5 

Queen  Anne's ....  48 . 1 

Garrett   44.3 

Charles   44.2 

Wicomico   43  .6 

Frederick   42.4 

Kent   42.3 

Howard   41.9 

Anne  Arundel. ...  40.3 

Montgomery   40.2 

Calvert   39.5 

Talbot   39.5 

Caroline   37.8 

Prince  George's. .  .  37  .7 

Allegany   37.2 

Worcester   33.5 

Cecil   31.1 

Somerset   31.0 

Washington   30.8 

St.  Mary's   30  .5 

Dorchester   23.0 


County  Average . .  53  3 

Charles   63.9 

Queen  Anne's.  ..  .  60.9 

Kent   59.6 

Harford   57.6 

Baltimore   57.3 

Washington   55.9 

Frederick   55.8 

Carroll   55.5 

Anne  Arundel. ...  54.9 

Allegany   54.5 

Dorchester   53.3 

Howard   53.1 

Wicomico   53.0 

Montgomery   51.9 

Talbot   49.3 

Prince  George's. .  .  46  .1 

Caroline   46.1 

Somerset   45.2 

Garrett   42.1 

Worcester   41.5 

Cecil   41.2 

St.  Mary's   4  .4 


Bold  face  type  is  used  wherever  50  per  cent  or  more  pupils  are  above  standard. 

The  one-teacher  schools  of  Baltimore  County  were  the  only  one- 
teacher  schools  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  above 
standard  in  paragraph  meaning.  In  two-teacher  schools  Carroll 
and  Baltimore  were  ahead  and  in  graded  schools  all  except  eight 
of  the  counties  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  pupils  above 
standard.  Detailed  figures  by  grades  in  all  three  tests  have  been 
furnished  the  counties. 


COLORED  PUPILS  TESTED  IN  SILENT  READING 

Nearly  8,000  county  colored  elementary  school  pupils  above  the 
second  grade  were  tested  in  silent  reading  in  November,  1923, 
and  April,  1924.  The  supervisors  of  colored  schools  were  trained 
to  give  the  test,*  and  in  many  counties  the  superintendents  as- 
sisted. The  results  in  November  were  scored  and  tabulated  at 
the  Bowie  Normal  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 
In  April  the  scoring  and  tabulating  was  done  in  the  individual 
counties  and  checked  at  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  median  scores  made  in  each  grade  are  shown  below : 

TABLE  29. 
Median  Score  in  Grade 
Made  by  Colored  Elementary  Pupils. 

3  4  5  6  7 

(Nov.)  April       (Nov.)  April       (Nov.)  April       (Nov.)  April      (Nov.)  April 

Comprehension 
(4.2)     6.2     (7.9)     8.9     (9.9)   10.5   (11.1)   12.0  (12.6)  13.3 
(1.5)     3.2     (2.6)     4.7     (4.3)     6.3     (7.4)     8.8     (8.2)  9.7 
Difference  Between  April  and  November  Scores 

2.0  1.0  .6  1.1  .7 

1.7  2.1  2.0  1.4  1.5 

Rate 

(86.0)  100.0  (124.0)  128.0  (144.0)  152.0  (160.0)  171.0  (172.0)  185.0 
(47.0)   67.4   (63.4)   82.6   (77.0)   92.6  (103.6)  126.5  (109.5)  133.6 
Difference  Between  April  and  November  Scores 

14.0  4.0  8.0  11.0  13.0 

19.7  19.2  15.6  22.9  24.1 


Standard. . . 
Average 
County . . 


Standard. . . 
Average 
County . . 


Standard. . . 
Average 
County . . 


Standard. . . 
Average 
County . . 


Although  the  average  county  is  at  least  two  years  below  stand- 
ard in  comprehension,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  growth  made 
following  the  remedial  work  attempted.  In  order  that  the  re- 
sults by  counties  may  be  available,  the  per  cent  of  colored  pupils 
above  standard  in  April  in  the  individual  counties  is  given  in 
Table  30. 


*Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test — Revised  Forms  I  and  II. 
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TABLE  30. 


per  cent  of  colored  elementary  pupils  above  standard 
in  silent  reading  april,  1924. 


No.  of 

Per  Cent  Above  Standard  in 

COUNTY 

Pupils 
Tested 

Comprehension 

Rate 

STANDARD 

50 

0 

50 .0 

i  ,yoo 

y 

O 

14.0 

Cecil  

183 

34 

7 

45.5 

Washington  

149 

31 

8 

35.0 

Carroll  

154 

21 

9 

OO  ft 

Z6 . 9 

Frederick  

472 

17 

3 

25.3 

14 

6 

Talbot  

272 

13 

5 

26.4 

Baltimore  

712 

13 

3 

12.4 

Worcester  

531 

11 

1 

16.7 

Harford  

348 

10 

7 

20.6 

Caroline  

342 

9 

2 

8.8 

Somerset  

581 

8 

5 

9.3 

Howard  

235 

7 

6 

14.5 

Prince  George's  

853 

7 

3 

11.4 

Montgomery  

365 

6 

6 

7.9 

Kent  

338 

5 

3 

5.4 

Wicomico  

617 

4 

2 

13.4 

Anne  Arundel  

544 

4 

0 

7.3 

Calvert  

247 

4 

0 

6.9 

Charles  

372 

3 

7 

10.5 

St.  Mary's  

398 

2 

2 

6.1 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

In  Baltimore  City,  1,680  white  pupils  and  159  colored  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  special  classes  in  day  schools  exclusive  of  those 
in  parental  schools.  Of  the  1,680  white  pupils,  820  were  in 
classes  for  subnormal  pupils,  313  were  disciplinary  cases,  271 
were  enrolled  in  open  air  classes,  124  were  in  Americanization 
classes,  124  were  crippled,  14  were  deaf,  and  14  had  cardiac 
trouble.  Of  the  colored  pupils  66  were  disciplinary  cases,  50 
were  subnormal,  and  43  were  crippled. 


PROGRESS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DURING 

1923-1924* 

Our  aim  is  to  train  all  elementary  school  teachers  in  school 
music  and  to  require  them  to  teach  it  as  a  regular  school  sub- 
ject. This  training  must  be  given  at  the  normal  schools  and  also 
to  teachers  who  are  in  service.  It  is  only  by  carrying  out  this 
policy  that  music  will  eventually  be  taught  in  all  schools. 

While  a  comparatively  large  number  of  elementary  school 
teachers  and  of  county  supervising  and  helping  teachers  have  had 
some  training  in  school  music,  a  number  know  little  of  the  sub- 
ject. Our  problem  with  the  latter  is  one  of  offering  and  extend- 
ing training  in  music  until  all  elementary  supervisors  are  trained 
to  direct  the  teaching  of  music  and  all  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  it  properly. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  the  State  Supervisor  spent 
from  two  to  seven  days  in  each  of  the  twenty-three  counties,  the 
time  spent  varying  with  the  size  of  the  county  and  the  help 
needed  by  supervisors  and  teachers.  Conferences  were  held  with 
supervisors  and  superintendents  for  discussion  of  the  values  of 
music. 

Supervisors  were  assisted  in  selecting  and  classifying  song  ma- 
terial for  the  different  grades.  They  were  urged  to  have  speci- 
fied on  the  weekly  program  of  recitations  a  definite  amount  of 
time  and  teaching  periods  for  music  and  to  check  up  on  the  actual 
practice  in  carrying  out  these  specifications.  They  were  in- 
structed in  making  out  lesson  plans  for  the  use  of  the  phonograph. 
Class  demonstrations  were  outlined  and  programs  of  music  which 
might  be  furnished  by  the  children  at  parent-teacher  meetings 
were  suggested.  Music  appropriate  for  closing  exercises,  chil- 
dren's concerts  and  other  school  and  community  occasions  was 
selected.  The  tentative  course  in  elementary  music  was  dis- 
cussed and  modified  to  suit  the  varied  conditions  in  the  different 
counties.  Practical  plans  for  music  memory  contests  were  dis- 
cussed and  worked  out  in  some  of  the  counties.  Schools  were 
visited  with  each  supervisor. 

Teachers  who  could  with  some  help  be  trained  to  give  demon- 
stration lessons  with  classes  of  children  were  chosen.  In  other 
schools  visited  different  types  of  lessons — e.g.,  rote  singing,  rhyth- 
mic expression,  intelligent  appreciation,  acquiring  a  correct  sing- 
ing voice,  and  the  primary  steps  and  simple  elements  of  sight 


*  Prepared  by  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music. 
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reading — were  shown.  Lesson  plans  were  tested  by  using  them 
while  supervisor  and  teacher  observed  content  and  method.  Dem- 
onstrations in  the  use  of  the  phonograph  and  training  of  children 
in  singing  music  selected  for  special  programs  were  given. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  such  visits  to  acquaint  pupils,  teachers 
and  supervisors  with  the  musical  equipment  necessary  in  a 
' 'standard"  school,  and  to  interest  them  in  a  campaign  for  the 
purchase  of  this  equipment.  By  questioning  pupils  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  a  survey  of  the  msuic  and  musical  instruments  avail- 
able in  their  homes  and  of  the  character  of  the  music  heard  there. 

Teachers  in  need  of  training  in  school  music  who  were  plan- 
ning to  attend  summer  school  were  advised  to  take  a  course  in  the 
subject.  The  State  Supervisor  attended  a  teachers'  meeting  in 
every  county  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  some 
demonstration  work  and  of  discussing  some  feature  of  music. 

Kinder  Bands  and  Elementary  Orchestras 

During  the  school  year,  five  kinder  bands,  or  elementary  or- 
chestras, were  organized  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  Frederick, 
and  Talbot  Counties.  Elementary  orchestras  numbering  12  were 
parts  of  the  musical  organization  in  several  counties. 

Talbot  County  elementary  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
elementary  school  supervisor,  gave  for  the  first  time  a  county- 
wide  play  and  song  festival  in  which  elementary  pupils  from 
practically  all  sections  of  the  county  took  part.  In  Worcester, 
Somerset,  Caroline,  Wicomico,  Dorchester,  Cecil,  Howard,  Har- 
ford, Kent,  Garrett,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Prince  George's  Counties 
special  musical  programs  were  conducted  either  during  or  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

Musical  programs  and  folk  singing  were  features  in  practically 
all  the  closing  exercises  for  seventh  grade  pupils.  In  a  number 
of  counties  the  entire  musical  features  of  these  meetings  were  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

Music  Memory  Contests 

Music  memory  contests  of  one  character  or  another  were  held 
in  several  sections  of  the  State,  the  one  conducted  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Allegany  County  being  the  most  comprehensive. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Musical  Instruments  in  Schools 

New  pianos  were  purchased  for  several  high  schools  during  the 
year.  The  Miessner  school  piano,  a  most  practical  instrument  for 
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schools,  was  placed  in  the  Frostburg  Normal  School,  in  the  Elli- 
cott  City  High  School,  and  in  the  St.  Michael's  Primary  School. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  was  extended  through  the  purchase 
of  a  large  number  of  these  instruments,  and  through  a  wise  choice 
of  records,  and  by  suggestions  and  textbooks  on  the  subject.  A 
number  of  the  counties  purchased  portable  phonographs,  records, 
and  texts  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  school  supervisors  in  giv- 
ing demonstrations.  In  a  few  counties  practically  every  school 
now  has  the  use  of  a  phonograph,  and  other  counties  are  working 
toward  that  goal. 

PERSISTENCE  THROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Graduates  from  White  County  High  Schools  Number  Over 

2,200  for  1924 

CHART  24 


WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GHAOTATBS 

192* 

County  1922    192S    1924  Boys  Girls 

Baltiaore  167 

Allegany  174 

Frederick  180 

Washington  162 
Prince  George's  69 

Carroll  84 

Wicomico  78 

Worcester  96 

Harford  76 

Montgomery  63 

Caroline  52 

Somerset  40 

Dorchester  77 

Anne  Arundel  63 

Ceoil  49 

Queen  Anne's  56 

Talbot  42 

Garrett  34 

Kent  33 

Howard  18 
CalTert 
Charles 
St.  Mary's 


More  and  more  pupils  are  graduating  from  the  county  high 
schools  each  year,  although  the  1924  increase  of  265  students  over 
1923  is  less  than  the  gain  of  320  in  1923  over  1922.  Of  the  2,218 
graduates,  813  (37%)  were  boys,  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
than  last  year.* 


212 
210 
222 
172 
62 
101 
124 
95 
81 
70 
67 
47 
85 
60 
62 
50 
58 
61 
51 
34 


239 
217 
214 
198 
129 
112 
112 
110 
104 
95 
87 
87 
79 
73 
67 
64 
57 
54 
46 
40 
25 
7 
2 
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■  oW////////////////,  743 
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glares  a  ol 


*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIV,  pages  270  to  275. 
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CHART  25 


  PER  CENT  OF 

YR  Pt-KilSTEACr 

1911     40  0% 


4  LATER. 


All  but  seven  counties  (Frederick,  Wicomico,  Dorchester,  Tal- 
bot, Garrett,  Kent  and  Charles)  contributed  to  this  progress. 
Prince  George's  and  Somerset  Counties  increased  the  number 
of  girl  graduates  by  46  and  38,  respectively.  Calvert  and  St. 
Mary's  had  graduates  for  the  first  time.    (See  Chart  24.) 

Baltimore  City  graduated  568  boys  and  780  girls  from  white 
senior  high  schools,  making  a  total  of  1,348  as  compared  with 
1,167  last  year. 

Half  the  Pupils  Entering  High  Schools  Complete  the  Course 

Even  though  the  graduating  classes  are  larger  each  year,  the 
ratio  of  county  graduates  in  1924  to  the  number  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  first  year  of  high  school  four  years  earlier  (in  the 
fall  of  1920),  is  49  per  cent,  or  5.6  per  cent  less  than  the  similar 
ratio  in  1923.  Besides  the  class  of  1923,  only  one  other  class 
within  the  past  ten  years,  that  of  1917,  has  shown  a  slightly 
higher  persistence  to  graduation  (1.5)  than  the  class  of  1924. 
This  decrease  in  persistence  from  1923  is  probably  due  to  the 
unusual  increase  of  nearly  1,000  pupils  in  the  first  year  high 
school  enrollment  in  1920  over  that  of  1919.  (Note  the  increased 
length  of  the  lowest  bar  in  Chart  25.)  This  was  probably  the  re- 
sult of  fewer  opportunities  for  work  following  the  business  de- 
pression after  the  war  and  the  willingness  of  parents  to  use  the 
savings  accumulated  during  the  war  period  to  keep  their  children 
in  school  longer.  Many  of  these  entrants,  however,  soon  dropped 
out. 


Persistence  to  High  School  Graduation  81 


The  percentage  of  the  first  year  enrollment  in  1920-21  com- 
pleting the  four  year  course  in  1924  was  lower  in  14  counties 
than  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  previous  year,  the 
greatest  losses  occurring  in  Kent,  Frederick,  Carroll,  Howard 
and  Garrett.  Gains  were  made  in  Somerset,  Anne  Arundel,  Har- 
ford, Caroline,  Prince  George's  and  Talbot  counties.  (See  third 
and  fourth  columns  on  Chart  26.) 

CHART  26 


PER  CENT  0?  PERSISTENCE  TO  GRADUATION 


1920-1921 
First  Year 
Enroll- 


Comity 

zoent 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Co.  Average 

4529 

46.6 

54.6 

49.0 

An.  Ar. 

105 

48.9 

56.1 

69.5 

Somerset 

146 

35.7 

44.8 

59.6 

Talbot 

99 

50.0 

56.3 

57.6 

Kent 

80 

63.4 

79.7 

57.5 

Dorchester 

142 

56.2 

65.4 

55.6 

Washington 

362 

61.3 

58.1 

54.7 

Pr.  Geo. 

253 

40.6 

45.0 

51.0 

Caroline 

172 

37.4 

43.0 

50.6 

Frederick 

427 

61.0 

67.5 

50.1 

Calvert 

50 

50.0 

Mont Gone ry 

191 

54.8 

55.6 

49.7 

Worcester 

224 

53.6 

50.3 

49.1 

Harford 

213 

44.0 

40.9 

48.8 

Qu.  Anne's 

132 

56.6 

53.2 

48.5 

Carroll 

232 

41.8 

60.5 

48.3 

Baltimore 

499 

54.7 

56.7 

47.9 

Cecil 

147 

40.5 

49.6 

45.6 

Howard 

91 

30.5 

59.6 

44.0 

Allegany 

501 

42.0 

53.5 

43.3 

Carrett 

132 

43.6 

61.0 

40.9 

Wicomico 

288 

40.2 

43.5 

38.9 

Charles 

43 

16.3 

girls  mho  boys 
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In  all  except  Carroll  and  Charles  Counties  the  persistence  for 
girls  was  far  higher  than  for  boys,  the  average  for  the  boys  being 
41.2  per  cent  compared  with  55  per  cent  for  the  girls.  The  girls, 
however,  show  a  lower  and  the  boys  a  higher  per  cent  of  per- 
sistence in  1924  than  during  the  year  previous.*  In  Anne  Arun- 
del, Talbot,  Washington,  and  Carroll  over  one-half  of  the  first 


*See  page  54  in  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1923. 
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year  enrollment  of  boys  in  1920  graduated  in  1924.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Charles  County,  which  had  only  three  girls  in  its  sec- 
ond graduating  class  from  Indian  Head,  all  of  the  counties  grad- 
uated 44  or  more  girls  out  of  every  100  enrolled  in  the  first  year 
in  1920,  Anne  Arundel  leading  with  85.2  per  cent.  (See  black 
bars  for  boys  and  shaded  bars  for  girls  on  Chart  26.) 

High  School  Graduates  and  the  Normal  Schools 

Of  the  1924  graduates  of  public  county  high  schools,  295, 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  of  the  girls  and  24,  or  three  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  entered  the  Towson  and  Frostburg  Normal  schools. 
The  one  senior  girl  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary*  whose  education  was 
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WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  ENTERING  MARYLAND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
1923  and  1924 

Girl  Graduates 


Num- 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

ber 

Cent 

Per  Cent  -  1924 

County 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Co.  Average 

290 

295 

22.3  HHI 

EB 

1  St.  Mary's 

1 

2  Calvert 

9 

3  Qu.  Anne's 

13 

13 

33.3  ■■■ 

4  Allegany 

55 

52 

37.4  iHH 

5  Charles 

4 

1 

80.0  ■■■ 

6  Dorchester 

14 

16 

26.4 

7  Baltimore 

32 

42 

24.1  ■■■ 

8  Somerset 

5 

15 

20.0  HHI 

9  Wicomico 

25 

17 

28.7  IsHB 

10  Worcester 

23 

16 

35.9 

11  Caroline 

13 

10 

26.0  HHI 

Boy  Graduates 

12  Harford 

13 

14 

24.1  ■■■ 

'  Nuro- 

Num- 

Per 

Per 

13  Montgomery 

7 

11 

13.2  MH 

39  ber 

ber 

Cent 

Cent 

17.1  WBKK, 

County  1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

14  An.  Arundel 

7 

e 

10 

25.0  BK 

g           Co.  Av.  21 

24 

3.1 

S3 

15  Cecil 

7 

16  Washington 

17 

16 

16.3  BK! 

]           Allegany  5 

8 

7.9 

era 

17  Carroll 

7 

e 

10.5  HEZ 

|            Washington  4 

7 

5.9 

KB 

18  Kent 

6 

4 

18.2  HS 

Carroll  2 

3 

5.9 

ES 

19  Pr.  George's 

11 

11 

25.6  HE33 

Garrett 

1 

0 

EJ 

20  Garrett 

5 

4 

An.  Ar. 

1 

0 

ES 

21  Prederlclc 

17 

15 

Frederick  1 

2 

1.1 

|n 

22  Talbot 

2 

3 

5.3  KB 

Baltimore  4 

2 

5.1 

■» 

23  Howard 

4 

2 

15.4  Hi 

All  Others  5 

4.6 

0 

•There  were  six  prraduatea  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  who  entered  Towson.  Two  of  the 
six  were  from  St.  Mary's  County,  but  the  education  of  one  had  been  provided  for  by  a 
scholarship  from  the  D.  A.  R. 
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paid  for  by  St.  Mary's  County  entered  the  Towson  Normal  School. 
This  gave  St.  Mary's  100  per  cent  in  entrance  of  girl  graduates  to 
normal  schools.  Calvert  sent  9  girls  from  its  first  graduating 
class  to  Towson — 43  per  cent — which  gave  it  second  rank  in  the 
State.  Baltimore,  Somerset,  Montgomery  and  Dorchester  sent  a 
larger  number  and  proportion  of  girls  to  normal  schools  than  the 
previous  year.**    (See  Chart  27.) 

At  the  present  time  the  counties  need  over  400  new  elementary 
teachers  each  year.  (See  Chart  39,  page  134,  showing  number 
of  teachers  having  their  first  year  of  experience.)  About  100 
fewer  candidates  are  entering  the  normal  schools  than  are  needed 
to  fill  vacancies  due  to  resignations,  new  positions,  and  replace- 
ment of  untrained  teachers  by  others  who  have  had  the  requisite 
training.  The  counties  needing  a  large  number  of  new  teachers, 
such  as  Garrett,  Carroll,  Howard,  Frederick,  St.  Mary's  and 
Charles  are  not  graduating  and  sending  to  the  normal  schools 
sufficient  numbers  to  meet  their  needs.  Extraordinary  efforts 
should  be  put  forth  in  these  counties  to  remedy  this  condition. 

Non-Promotions  and  Withdrawals  in  White  High  Schools 

If  every  first  year  high  school  student  who  did  not  make  4 
credits,  every  second  year  student  who  did  not  make  8,  every 
third  year  student  who  did  not  make  12  credits,  and  every  fourth 
year  student  who  did  not  make  16  credits,  is  considered  not  pro- 
moted, over  one-third  of  the  high  school  boys  and  over  one-fifth 
of  the  girls*  were  not  promoted.  In  high  school,  however,  failure 
in  one  subject  does  not  necessarily  mean  repetition  of  all  the 
work.  Wherever  the  schedule  permits  an  effort  is  made  to  let 
pupils  go  ahead  and  make  up  a  failed  subject.  Next  year  the 
high  school  principals  will  be  asked  to  report  on  failures  by  sub- 
ject. 

Failures  and  withdrawals  were  highest  in  the  first  year — 36.3 
per  cent;  in  the  second  year,  30.9;  in  the  third  year,  22.9  per 
cent ;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  6.4  per  cent.  In  every  year  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  failing  was  far  less  than  the  percentage  of  boys. 
The  counties  are  listed  in  Table  31  in  the  order  of  the  per  cent 
who  failed  in  high  school,  showing  the  percentage  of  girls  and 
boys  failing  in  each  year.** 


*  Excluding  those  withdrawn  by  removal,  transfer,  or  death. 
**  For  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXIV,  pages  270  to  275. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  AND  CHOSEN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Of  the  9,300  girls  enrolled  in  county  white  high  schools,  nearly 
7,000,  or  almost  three-fourths,  took  the  academic  course.  The  re- 
maining fourth  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  general 


CHART  28 


NUMBER  ENROLLED  BY  COURSES  AND  SPECIAL  3U3J3CTS 
FN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Academic 


77777m  General       SHS  Comserolal 


Total  Girls 
Total  Boys 


1923  1924 

8729  9306 
6593  7098 


1924 

St 

H  6 

4934. 

Home  Economlcs(C.i-l>)  5892  6097 

Manual  Training(B.¥44234  4052 

lfasio                        5233  7160 

Ihyslcal  Biucation     2310  5339 

Vocational                sltA  „„_ 

Agriculture  (6.Y.)       404  669 

Vocational 

Home  Economics  C»"-'»)  *** 


Agriculture  (doT*)  23 
Art  316 


355 
135 
226 


PER  CENT  ENROLLED  BY  COURSES  AND  S7ECLAL  SUBJECTS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


1923 

1924 

I  1  Academic       V////A  General 

1924 

Baa  Commercial 

Total  Girls 

8729 

9306 

"7  43 

Total  Boys 

6593 

7098 

Tc  3 

Home  Economio8(S.r!i.)57.5  65.6 

Manual  Training  (6^64.  2  57.1 

Music                         34.2  43.6 

Physical  Bducat Ion     15.1  32.5 

6.0  8.9 


Vocational 


3.7 


Agriculture  (&oY») 
Vocational 
Home  Economics  (&;.•»•) 

Agriculture  (BoY«)  »3 
Art  2.1 


3.6  ■ 

1.4  I 
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and  the  commercial  courses.  Of  the  7,100  county  boys,  70  per 
cent  took  the  academic  course,  17  per  cent  the  general,  and  13  per 
cent  the  commercial  course.*    (See  Chart  28.) 

Enrollment  by  courses  in  each  county  is  given  in  Table  32.  The 
Southern  Maryland  counties  offer  no  commercial  work.  In  the 
20  remaining  counties,  47  schools  have  pupils  taking  typewriting, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  etc. 

Dorchester,  Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  counties  have  a  large 
proportion  of  students  taking  commercial  courses.* 

Baltimore  City  had  65  commercial  teachers  in  junior  and  senior 
day  high  schools  doing  work  in  stenography,  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  retail  salesmanship  and  general  office  practice.  There 
were  32  evening  high  commercial  teachers,  2  at  the  industrial 
demonstration  school  and  2  continuation  school  teachers. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Approved  high  schools  having  more  than  75  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  give  courses  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science, 
or  to  substitute  in  their  place  courses  in  music,  art,  or  physical 
education.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  white  high  school  pupils 
in  Maryland  counties  enrolled  for  these  subjects  are  given  in 
Chart  28.  The  enrollment  in  each  of  these  special  subjects  except 
manual  training  and  art  has  increased  over  1923,  the  increase  in 
physical  education,  music  and  vocational  agriculture  being  con- 
siderable. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  white  high  school  pupils  in  each 
county  enrolled  for  the  special  subjects  are  given  in  Table  33.* 

Vocational  Agriculture** 

Vocational  agriculture  was  taught  to  631  white  boys  in  29  cen- 
ters of  16  counties.  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Charles,  Dorches- 
ter, Kent,  St.  Mary's  and  Wicomico  had  no  work  in  vocational 
agriculture  for  white  pupils,  although  Anne  Arundel  has  intro- 
duced it  for  1924-25,  and  Baltimore  gave  work  in  general  agricul- 
ture in  both  day  and  evening  classes  at  Sparks.  Altogether 
nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  boys  had  work  in  voca- 
tional agriculture,  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year.  Charles,  Frederick  and  Prince  George's  Counties  had  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  their  colored  high  schools.  (See  Chart  9, 
page  36,  showing  a  map  of  Maryland  high  schools,  including 
those  giving  vocational  agriculture  which  are  marked  with  an  A.) 


*  For  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXIV,  pages  270  to  275. 
•♦Prepared  by  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
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New  departments  were  established  at  Prince  Frederick  (Cal- 
vert), Calvert  Agricultural  (Cecil),  Frederick,  Thurmont  and 
Emmitsburg  (Frederick),  Oakland  (Garrett),  Princess  Anne 
(Somerset),  Berlin,  Pocomoke  and  Snow  Hill  (Worcester),  and 
at  the  colored  schools  of  Frederick  and  Prince  George's  Counties. 
The  department  at  Stevensville,  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  was 
abandoned  because  of  limited  enrollment  and  one  was  established 
at  Sudlersville. 

During  1923-24  agricultural  rooms  were  made  more  attractive. 
Every  teacher  was  sent  all  free  material  available. 

The  State  Vocational  Boys'  Judging  Contest  has  included  the 
judging  of  dairy  cattle  up  to  the  present  time.  The  judging  of 
corn  is  to  be  added  for  1924-25. 

The  projects  on  home  farms  of  boys  from  each  department  of 
vocational  agriculture  were  visited  during  the  summer  months 
by  the  State  supervisor  of  vocational  education. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  541 
pupils  this  year  are  shown  below : 


TABLE  34. 


Character  of  Project 

Scope  of  Project 

Number  Enrolled 

PLANT  PRODUCTION 

Field  corn  

211.25  acres 

90 

Sweet  corn  

22.50  " 

16 

Potatoes  

108.25  " 

144 

Tomatoes  

62.50  " 

59 

Soy  beans  

25.50  " 

13 

Vegetable  gardening  

27.25  " 

95 

Tobacco  

32.50  " 

29 

Miscellaneous  

80.75  " 

69 

Total  

570 . 50  acres 

515 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

Hogs  

179  head 

35 

Poultry  

3152  birds 

54 

Calves  

13  head 

13 

Total  

102 

The  projects  begun  in  the  school  year  1922-23  and  completed 
in  1923-24  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  35. 


PROJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1922-1923,  COMPLETED  IN  1923-24. 


Project 

No.  of  Pupils 

Completed  Projects 

En- 
rolled 

Com- 
pleting 
Projects 

Scope 

Total  Yield 

Income 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION  PROJECTS 

Swine  

Poultry 

Sheep  

Bees  

Calf  

Dairy  

Rabbit  

Total  

96 
123 

3 
5 
6 
9 
1 

85 
121 

3 
5 
5 
9 
1 

197  head 
5,026  birds 

50  head 
75 

6  head 
58  head 
39  head 

13,281  lbs. 
2,612  lbs. 

14,336  doz.  eggs 
24  lbs.  wool 
1,664  lbs. 

f255,161  lbs.  milk 

$3,221.28 

4,909.65 
201.96 
326.30 
399.63 
t24,583.42 
.51 

243 

229 

$33,642.75 

PLANT  PRODUCTION  PROJECTS 


Field  Corn  

3 

3 

10  acres 

770  bushels 

$714.50 

Sweet  Corn  

1 

1 

28  acres 

112  tons 

945.00 

Truck  

15 

9 

4.5  acres 

7  bu.,  400  lbs. 

236.05 

Potatoes  

12 

13 

5.83  acres 

230  bushels 

352.65 

Tobacco  

8 

8 

10.16  acres 

9,960  lbs. 

*2,669.96 

Strawberries  

3 

3 

12,000  plants 

5,786  quarts 

600.00 

Total  

42 

37 

$5,518.16 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROJECTS 

Hot  bed  

1 

1 

3  sash 

Home  Beautifica- 

tion  

4 

1  acre 

Management  

1 

1 

$110.00 

Cost  Accounting 

4,426  lbs.  sugar  \ 

(Maple  Sugar). . 

3 

1 

1,425  Keller 

2,146  gal.  syrup/ 

1,000.07 

Garden  

2 

2 

9,375  sq.  ft. 

92.50 

Total  

11 

5 

$1,202.57 

Grand  Total  .  . 

°296 

271 

$40,363.48 

♦Estimated. 

fKept  records  only. 

includes  17  duplicates. 
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Junior  project  work,  i.e.,  agricultural  work  with  boys  in  the 
upper  grades  of  elementary  schools,  was  organized  and  carried 
on  in  the  following  counties  and  centers : 


TABLE  36. 


COUNTY 

No.  of 
Teachers 

New  Centers 

Enrollment 

Carroll  

3 

6 

79 

Garrett  

2 

3 

34 

Frederick  

2 

2 

18 

Montgomery  

1 

4 

Washington  

1 

1 

ie 

Worcester  

1 

1 

5 

Charles  (colored)  

1 

1 

13 

The  agricultural  teacher  and  students  at  Street  and  Baden 
planned  and  supervised  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for 
vocational  work. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  of  Middletown  showed  that  33  of 
the  41  boys  enrolled  during  1923-24  were  farmers'  sons.  A  fol- 
low-up of  the  occupations  of  33  farm  boys  who  have  had  two  or 
more  years  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  last  five  years  showed 
the  following : 


TABLE  37. 


Occupation 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Living  on  farms  

20 

60.6 

Attending  agricultural  college  

3 

9.1 

Attending  other  colleges  

4 

12.1 

Pursuing  other  occupations  

6 

18.2 

Total  

33 

100.0 

The  University  of  Maryland  graduated  seven  seniors  and  gave 
instruction  to  63  others  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  regular 
session.  In  the  summer  session  three  graduate  students  were  en- 
rolled in  agricultural  education. 
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TABLE  33. 

EVENING  AND  PART  TIME  AGRICULTURAL  WORK 


Character  of  Work 

Enrollment 

Length 

Town 

Location 
County 

Poultry  and 

Potatoes  

25 

6  weeks 

Pectorville 

Washington 

Dairy  

32 

10  " 

Sparks 

Baltimore 

Boys  over  21 

Prince  Frederick 

Calvert 

Soils,  fertilizers, 

farm  accounts .  .  . 

Farmers 

2  u 

Centerville 

Queen  Anne's 

Feeds  and  feeding. . 

65 

Hampstead 

Carroll 

15 

Grantsville 

Garrett 

Corn  Production .  . 

18 

Frederick 

Frederick 

Home  Economics 

Every  county  except  St.  Mary's,  Charles  and  Calvert  in  South- 
ern Maryland  gave  work  in  home  economics.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  girls  were  enrolled  for  the  subject  in  83  schools,  but  in 
only  10  schools  in  8  counties  was  the  work  considered  vocational 
home-economics,  entitled  to  special  Federal  and  State  aid.  The 
women's  organizations  of  the  State  aided  in  supplementing  the 
very  simple  and  meager  equipment  available  for  the  vocational 
work  with  the  small  amount  of  money  provided.  The  supervisor 
of  vocational  home  economics  has  been  making  an  effort  to  have 
each  school  build  up  a  home  economics  library.  During  the  year 
a  course  in  science  related  to  home  economics  was  worked  out.* 

Evening  vocational  home  economics  classes  in  Baltimore  City 
enrolled  nearly  900  women.  There  were  fourteen  classes  in  milli- 
nery, three  in  home  nursing,  seventeen  in  dressmaking,  six  in 
cookery,  and  five  in  plain  sewing.  The  classes  for  white  women 
required  nineteen  teachers  and  for  colored  women  eight. 

Trades  and  Industries 

Baltimore  is  the  largest  industrial  city  of  the  South.  Hagers- 
town,  Cumberland  and  Frederick,  the  three  other  important  cities 
in  the  State  are  industrial  and  manufacturing  centers.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  state  who  are  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  are  employed  in  manufacturing. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  big  field  for  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIV,  pp.  270  to  275. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  cooperative  relationships 
were  established  between  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, whereby  a  comprehensive  series  of  teacher-training  and 
plant  training  courses  (including  courses  in  foremanship) ,  were 
projected  and  advertised  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  what 
extent  such  a  program  could  be  carried  out  in  a  State  under 
average  working  conditions. 

During  the  year,  five  foreman  conferences  were  conducted,  at 
which  were  enrolled  111  foremen,  general  foremen,  superinten- 
dents, etc.  Three  of  these  conferences  were  conducted  in  indi- 
vidual plants,  the  other  two  affected  twenty-seven  companies  in 
Baltimore. 

A  conference  for  foreman  conference  leaders,  with  a  member- 
ship of  twelve,  was  conducted  at  Curtis  Bay.  Most  of  these  men 
are  now  successfully  carrying  on  programs  in  their  own  com- 
panies. 

Five  classes  in  instructor  training  and  shop  organization  and 
management  were  held  with  an  enrollment  of  ninety.  All  of 
these  teachers  want  advanced  work  and  there  will  probably  be 
fifty  more  who  will  enroll. 

Evening  school  trade  extension  work  was  given  at  the  colored 
school  in  Annapolis.  Several  classes  in  general  continuation  work 
were  held  in  Frederick. 

Baltimore  is  progressing  in  all  types  of  industrial  education. 
At  present,  facilities  at  the  Carroll  Vocational  School  are  being 
improved.  The  rooms  are  being  enlarged,  another  school  build- 
ing has  been  given  over  to  this  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  new 
equipment  is  being  purchased. 

Conferences  between  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  employing  printers  resulted  this  year  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  complete  school  of  printing.  The  school  occupies 
an  entire  building.  Most  of  the  equipment  was  supplied  by  the 
local  printers'  organization.  The  evening  classes  were  especially 
well  attended  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  waiting  lists.  Plans 
are  being  perfected  for  a  more  extensive  night  school  program  so 
as  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  employed  printers  in  the 
various  types  of  work  pertaining  to  their  trade,  in  which  they 
desire  further  training. 

During  the  winter  months  five  classes  for  mining  foremen  were 
organized  in  Garrett  and  Allegany  Counties  by  the  Maryland 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  local  county  Boards 
of  Education.    The  total  enrollment  of  these  classes  was  260. 
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Four  classes  in  arithmetic,  with  an  enrollment  of  60,  were  organ- 
ized in  conjunction  with  them.  There  is  a  demand  for  twice  as 
many  mining  and  arithmetic  classes  for  the  fall  of  1924.  An  as- 
sistant instructor  has  been  secured  to  help  conduct  an  all  day 
summer  school  for  six  weeks,  to  which  most  of  the  mining  com- 
panies in  the  district  will  send  foremen  on  company  time. 

A  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  local  plas- 
terers', plumbers'  and  painters'  organizations  and  plans  are  being 
perfected  for  an  enlarged  program  this  fall.  Baltimore  stores 
and  factories  are  becoming  interested  in  the  part-time  and  gen- 
eral continuation  school  movement  and  the  classes  already  estab- 
lished are  creating  a  good  impression  and  are  showing  very 
clearly  the  good  which  can  be  derived  from  such  work.  Special 
courses  for  women  have  been  carried  on  in  Baltimore  department 
stores,  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company  and  Hutzler  Brothers 
Company.  Stewart  and  Company  and  The  Hub  are  requesting 
instruction  for  1924-25. 


Manual  Training 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  boys  were  taking  manual  training. 
The  three  Southern  Maryland  counties,  in  addition  to  Garrett, 
Howard  and  Montgomery,  gave  no  manual  training.  Agriculture 
and  physical  education  took  its  place  in  Calvert;  agriculture  and 
music  were  substituted  in  Garrett ;  agriculture,  music,  and  physi- 
cal education  were  substituted  in  Howard  and  Montgomery,  and 
physical  education  and  music  in  St.  Mary's.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining properly  trained  teachers  for  the  work  in  manual  training 
has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  carrying  on  the  work  in  all  of  the 
first  group  schools.  Carroll  county  has  adopted  a  plan  of  having 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  instruction  provided  by 
teachers  who  bring  with  them  on  a  truck  the  equipment  needed 
for  this  special  work.  Five  different  small  high  schools  are 
reached  each  week  by  this  novel  arrangement  by  each  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  teacher.* 


Music** 

Because  special  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  music  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  was  possible  for  the  supervisor  of  music  to 
visit  only  those  high  schools  where  music  was  being  taught  or 
where  it  was  thought  the  teaching  of  music  might  be  introduced. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  total  of  63*  high  schools  of  the  142  for 


*  Details  for  individual  high  schools  are  available  in  Table  XXXIV  on  pp.  270  to  275. 
**  Prepared  by  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Supervisor  of  Music 
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white  pupils  offered  instruction  in  music  to  7,160  boys  and  girls. 
The  previous  year  only  5,233  pupils  had  the  opportunity  for  study 
of  music. 

During  the  visits  of  the  supervisor,  the  character  of  the  music 
taught  was  considered.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  music 
teacher  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  for  consideration  of 
the  condition  of  musical  instruments,  standards,  content,  time 
periods  for  recitations,  classification  of  voices,  organization  of 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs,  and  musical  contribution  to  community 
events. 

Two  bulletins  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  high 
school  music  were  used  during  the  year.  The  first*  included 
courses,  vocal  and  instrumental,  content,  basis  of  credit  within 
and  without  the  school,  and  certification  of  music  teachers.  The 
second**  bulletin  outlined  aims,  material,  and  attainments  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  included  lists  of  music  for  study, 
supplementary  use  of  the  phonograph,  and  bibliography. 

A  state  conference  of  teachers  of  music  in  high  schools  was 
held  June  30  and  July  1  at  College  Park.  The  attendance  of  168 
included  thirty  special  teachers  of  music,  many  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  and  county  school  officials. 

Singing  Contests,  Music  Festivals,  Operettas  and  Concerts 

In  practically  every  high  school  in  the  State  special  music  pro- 
grams were  given  during  the  year  or  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
These  consisted  of  singing  contests  in  distinction  from  music 
memory  contests,  song  festivals  in  which  the  contest  element 
was  altogether  lacking,  operettas  staged  and  costumed  by  the 
schools  themselves,  and  formal  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts 
of  very  creditable  character.  In  most  cases  an  operetta  or  con- 
cert of  real  merit  was  the  musical  program  rendered.  Baltimore 
County  schools,  however,  gave  a  county-wide  high  school  singing 
contest  as  one  of  the  features  of  their  closing  exercises  held  at 
Timonium.  This  contest  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Baker  Low,  their  part-time  special  supervisor  of  music. 

Montgomery  County  held  a  county-wide  high  school  song  fes- 
tival at  the  close  of  the  school  term.  The  training  for  this  festival 
was  given  by  the  special  teacher  of  music  who  conducted  the 
singing  of  400  high  school  pupils. 


*  High  School  Standards,  p.  245-248,  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  February, 

1923. 

**  Tentative  Course  in  Music  for  High  Schools,  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  No.  4, 
October,  1923. 
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Under  the  direction  of  their  special  teachers  of  music,  Carroll 
County  repeated  their  county-wide  high  school  Eisteddfod,  with 
increased  attendance,  interest,  and  enthusiasm.  Washington 
County,  under  the  supervision  of  their  special  teacher  of  music, 
gave  special  musical  programs  in  all  their  high  schools.  The  chil- 
dren's concert  in  Hagerstown  in  which  four  hundred  pupils  took 
part  was  one  of  the  big  musical  events  of  the  year. 

The  usual  annual  concerts  by  their  high  school  glee  clubs,  or- 
chestras, and  bands  were  given  in  Frederick  County. 

An  increase  of  eight  high  school  orchestras  and  one  band  over 
the  number  of  last  year  was  reported.  In  Wicomico  County  a  full 
time  teacher  of  orchestras  was  employed  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  both  elementary  and  high,  received  regular  instruc- 
tion in  orchestral  music  and  played  on  several  school  and  commu- 
nity programs.  Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  this 
type  of  high  school  music  in  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Fred- 
erick, and  Washington  Counties. 

Survey  of  music  teaching  in  the  high  schools 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  a  questionnaire  on 
music  was  sent  to  each  high  school.  This  survey  was  made  to 
gather  definite  information  regarding  the  equipment  and  its  con- 
dition for  carrying  on  music  work,  whether  music  was  regularly 
taught,  and  in  which  years,  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and 
how  the  music  teaching  was  proving  of  value  to  both  the  school 
and  community.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  schools  filled  out  and 
returned  the  questionnaire.  The  principals  of  high  schools  were 
asked  to  file  with  their  music  teachers  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
to  serve  as  objectives  toward  which  to  work  and  as  a  basis  for 
conferences  and  discussions  with  the  State  Supervisor. 

Art 

Only  four  high  schools  (Allegany,  Catonsville,  Prince  Fred- 
erick, and  Chestertown)  reported  work  in  art,  although  the 
Maryland  Institute  stated  that  financial  assistance  and  instruct- 
ors were  furnished  for  art  work  at  Solomon's  Island  and  Prince 
Frederick  in  Calvert  County  and  instructors  were  sent  to  Cum- 
berland and  Frostburg  in  Allegany  County  and  to  Towson  and 
Catonsville  in  Baltimore  County.* 


*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIV,  pp.  270  to  275. 
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Physical  Education* 

The  physical  education  program  in  the  schools  of  Maryland 
has  been  recognizing  its  responsibility  for  the  physical  selves  of 
the  children.  It  has  seen  that  reflexes,  instincts,  desires  and 
emotions  are  continually  striving  for  expression  and  has  at- 
tempted to  present  demands  as  well  as  opportunities  for  their 
development,  use,  and  direction.  It  has  sensed  the  repressions  of 
present  day  environment  and  is  trying  to  "condition"  the  an- 
cestral tendencies,  using  these  mighty  forces  rather  than  allow- 
ing their  suppression,  for  it  is  now  known  they  can  not  be  exter- 
minated. Ogburn,**  in  his  "Social  Change,"  discusses  at 
length  the  differences  between  our  biological  inheritance  and 
what  society  has  bequeathed  to  us.  The  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween these  inheritances  is  becoming  a  serious  condition. 
Whereas  our  human  frame  runs  back  from  six  to  a  hundred 
thousand  years,  civilization  has  made  immensely  rapid  changes 
in  the  last  two  hundred,  nay  fifty  years.  Electricity,  gas  engines, 
and  wireless  are  insisting  upon  a  physical  nervous  strength  un- 
paralleled in  human  history.  Mental  conflicts,  physical  instabil- 
ity, and  increasing  insanity  surge  upon  the  people.  This  author 
concludes  the  two  heritages  must  be  adjusted.  There  must  be 
some  adaptation,  and  the  only  way  he  sees  this  can  be  secured  is 
through  what  Maryland  has  been  doing  for  ten  years,  through 
recreation  and  sanely  directed  athletics  during  childhood  and 
youth. 

In  addition  to  the  better  understood  values  of  the  distinctly 
physical  needs  of  well-shaped,  well-built,  symmetrically  formed 
bodies  that  have  organic  strength  for  continued  service,  this  de- 
partment has  always  assumed  that  the  social  effects  of  athletics 
in  influencing  "good  behavior"  are  its  greatest  contribution.  The 
department  has  for  a  decade  used  team  games  in  tournaments  to 
forward  right  conduct  between  our  youth,  confident  that  the 
same  "behavior  patterns"  would  be  learned  as  would  be  needed  in 
life's  later  situations.  It  is  now  seeing  that  "the  participation 
in  games  does  engender  a  good  feeling  of  kinship  and  a  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  among  those  who  soon  will  be  the  people  of  Mary- 
land." The  adult  mine  owners  and  followers  of  the  Allegany 
County  team,  for  instance,  stayed  as  guests  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
people  in  order  to  learn  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 


*  Prepared  by  Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 
**  Social  Change— W.  F.  Ogburn — B.  W.  Huebsch,  1923. 
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Common  rules  of  conduct  upon  the  athletic  field  are  the  basis 
upon  which  Marylanders  are  learning  how  to  act  and  live.  The 
rules  of  games  are  only  the  rules  of  ethical  living  continually 
changing  to  higher  standards  as  games  are  more  generally 
played.  In  the  school  games,  the  boy  learns  the  local  ethic.  Then 
at  a  county  meet,  he  accepts  the  higher  responsibility  as  a  more 
skilled,  better  trained,  more  finely  educated  player.  Finally,  as  a 
county's  champion,  he  represents  this  bigger  unit  in  a  State-wide 
meet  and  these  wider  relations  lead,  in  the  only  true  way,  to  State, 
national,  and  universal  ethics. 

In  the  athletic  program  of  Maryland  there  is  a  determined 
effort  to  avoid  "crowd"  athletics  by  a  program  of  mass  activities. 
The  mass  refers  to  the  numbers  participating,  and  not  to  the 
numbers  of  onlookers.  The  mass  will  attract  according  to  the 
volume  of  the  competitors,  because  each  competitor  will  attract 
his  relatives  and  friends ;  thus  a  team  representing  a  small  school 
will  draw  the  whole  community  with  it.  The  diversity  of  games 
at  a  county  meet  with  its  badge  tests,  classifications  as  to  age 
and  weight,  and  divisions  of  track  events  into  running,  jumping, 
and  throwing  will  divide  the  onlookers'  interest  in  sports,  while 
they  unite  the  people  as  believers  in  the  larger  unit  of  a  county. 
Mass  athletics  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  fixed,  dogmatic  atti- 
tude of  a  crowd  and  yet  will  have  bigness,  provided  it  continues 
to  be  organized  with  care,  caution,  and  keen,  clear-cut  plans. 

Badge  Tests 

In  the  badge  tests  last  year  25,948  white  and  9,068  colored  boys 
and  girls  actually  tried  and  succeeded  in  qualifying  for  the  first 
two  points,  while  8,945  white  and  2,532  colored  pupils  won  their 
badges.  More  girls  participate  in  this  activity  than  boys,  for  of 
the  white  pupils  46  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  fourth  grade 
up  entered,  and  only  30  per  cent  of  the  boys.  The  charts  show 
the  proportion  of  the  number  enrolled  who  were  entrants  and 
winners.  It  really  is  a  remarkable  achievement  that  38.5  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade,  5.5  per  cent  more  than 
in  1923,  voluntarily  participated  in  a  physical  test.  Fifty-four 
boys  and  225  girls  won  the  date  bar  for  increased  proficiency, 
78.8  per  cent  more  than  last  year  when  there  were  only  156. 
(See  Tables  XII  and  XIII  for  white  and  colored  participants  in 
State-wide  meets,  pages  243  and  244,  and  Charts  29  and  30 
which  show  those  who  tried  out  at  least  the  first  two  events  of 
the  badge  tests  in  the  counties.) 

Forty-one  high  schools  reported  that  they  had  definite  courses 
in  physical  education.* 


*  For  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXIV,  pp.  270  to  275. 
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PERCENT  PASSING  PRELIMINARY  AND  PINAL  TESTS 
OF  BOYS'  ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  1924. 
Based  on  enrollment  of  October  1923    4th  Grade  to  IV  Yr .  H.S.  inclusive. 


COUNTY 

MEN? 

WON 

■■■won  ■E22£NTERED 

Q.A'.S. 

616 

393 

108 

■■HW^^  ex 

CARO» 

971 

646 

229 

KENT 

531 

258 

67 

P.G'S. 

1,898 

937 

130 

moht'. 

1,345 

560 

82 

DOR. 

1,042 

423 

127 

HOW. 

632 

241 

67 

■■MM//////^  38 

FRED. 

2,681 

.  1,026 

248 

A. A. 

:  1,500 

534 

165 

■■////////////* 

TAL. 

:  748 

250 

69 

CHAS. 

:       '  440 

147 

36 

CARR. 

•  1,722 

531 

111 

CECIL 

.  1,031 

294 

72 

HAR. 

1,392 

400 

76 

WIC. 

1,368 

367 

110 

WOR. 

:  902 

215 

72 

CAL. 

299 

68 

0 

W//////////////A  23 

ALLE. 

3,548 

811 

.  199 

BALTO. 

:  4,043 

:  906 

;  269 

ST.M'S. 

485 

:  92 

:  16 

WASH. 

3,190 

562 

186 

— n 

sen. 

928 

124 

54 

— 13 

C_AR.  

1,291 

164 

46 

TOTAL 

82,603 

9,848 

2,539 

ma*//////////////A  50 

ADDITIONAL  P.A.L.  INDOOR 
MEET  ENTRANTS 
A. A.        153  23 
BALTO.     704  259 
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CHART  30 


PERCENT  PASSING  PRELIMINARY  AND  FINAL  TESTS 
OF  GIRLS'  ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  1924. 
Based  on  enrollment  of  October  1925  4th  Grade  to  IV  Yr.  H.S.  incluaive. 


ENROLL- 

ENTER- 

PER CElJT 

COUNTY  • 

MENT 

ED 

WON 

■■■won  ■REENTERED 

242 

Q.A.'S.: 

744 

583 

CARO.  • 

1,034 

753  i 

229 

W^^&M^&y//////////////////////////////^^^^ 

KENT 

645 

467  : 

138 

A. A. 

1,571 

1,043 

298 

BHHHHI  /v////////////////^ 

P.G.'S. 

2,008 

1,264  • 

536 

ROTT . 

660 

385  " 

146 

MONT. 

1,460 

816 

295 

DOR. 

1,210 

667 

345 

-£A/  XL 

1  120 

606 

172 

^■HfifliH                                           '  'r  ij* 

TAL. 

741 

392 

194 

^^^B^^nn*////////////////////A  53 

FRED. 

2,618 

1,453 

577 

EALTO. 

4,035 

2,066 

715 

CARR. 

1,782 

870 

290 

CHAS. 

466 

214 

72 

WOR. 

977 

432 

194 

WIC. 

1,442 

559 

254 

KAR. 

1,401 

516 

299 

CAL. 

318 

110 

59 

ALLE . 

3,857 

t  1,260 

413 

ST.  M'S 

482 

155 

76 

60M. 

1,025 

330 

143 

WASH. 

3,488 

:  978 

350 

GAR. 

.  1,373 

:      18 :. 

107 

TOTAL 

.  34,667 

:  16,100 

.  6,124 

Field  Days  in  the  Counties 

Every  county  had  its  Field  Day,  which  has  become  almost  like 
the  circus  day  in  the  larger  towns.  Caroline  aroused  new  in- 
terest by  having  its  meet  at  Ridgely.  Frederick,  in  spite  of  a 
postponement,  had  its  best  managed  day  at  the  Fair  Grounds.  At 
the  Queen  Anne's  meet,  every  individual  school  had  representa- 
tives present  and  participating.  Prince  George's  County,  on 
account  of  rain,  was  obliged  to  hold  its  rural  and  county  meet 
the  same  day. 
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State-Wide  Meet 

The  Tenth  Annual  Championships,  held  at  Homewood  Athletic 
Field,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  June  6,  1924,  resulted  in  a  tie 
between  Allegany  and  Caroline  Counties.  The  fine  trophy  pre- 
sented by  the  Baltimore  Sun  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  coun- 
ties for  a  half  year  each.  The  boys'  band  of  Frederick  High 
School  furnished  the  music  for  the  day.  The  people  of  Baltimore, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Clinton  L.  Riggs,  furnished  auto- 
mobiles to  the  visiting  boys  and  girls  for  a  pilgrimage  through 
the  City.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  boys  were  entertained  in 
the  homes  of  seven  groups  of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  principal  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  entertained  21  teams 
of  girls  and  their  teacher  friends  who  came  for  the  volley  ball 
tournament.  The  championship  of  volley  ball  was  won  by  Caro- 
line County,  and  of  dodge  ball  by  Allegany  County. 

Team  Games  Played 

During  the  year  17,294  white  boys  and  girls  played  on  1,380 
teams,  and  in  addition  5,074  boys  and  girls  participated  in  group 
athletics  in  Baltimore,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties.  Field 
ball  was  played  for  county  championships  in  12  counties.  One- 
room  school  mixed  dodge  ball  increased  from  201  to  299  teams, 
with  917  more  entrants.  For  the  first  time  basket  ball  was  pro- 
moted for  intra-country  championships.  Fourteen  counties,  with 
bo  entries,  completed  their  schedules.  The  soccer  tournaments  of 
16  counties  were  refereed  by  Playground  Athletic  League  ref- 
erees. (See  Table  XIV,  page  245.) 

Soccer 

Soccer  has  become  the  most  popular  fall  game  for  high  school 
boys,  since  only  one  large  school  in  the  counties  has  rugby 
and  not  soccer.  One  hundred  and  nine  high  school  teams  played 
471  games  in  all  the  counties  except  St.  Mary's,  where  there  was 
no  public  high  school.  The  championships  were  played  on  De- 
cember 22  in  Baltimore.  The  winning  team  of  the  Western 
Shore  was  Barton,  of  Allegany  County,  which  wrested  the  State 
Championship  from  Denton,  of  Caroline  County,  representing  the 
Eastern  Shore.    (See  Chart  31.) 
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Girls'  Athletics  in  Maryland  103 
Giris'  Athletics 

Chart  32  shows  the  growth  of  girls'  athletics  in  Maryland 
within  eignt  years.    The  gross  number  of  entrants  of  1,519  in 

CHART  32 

I  n  1 


Playground   Athletic  League 

State  -Wide  Athletics  fo«  Girls 


Number  Entering  in  Various  Activities 
1916  to  1924- 


1916  has  grown  to  27,923,  including  3,276  who  were  entered  in 
the  girls'  relay  races.  At  each  county  meet  a  flag  relay  race 
was  conducted  for  elementary  girls  and  a  run  and  catch  re- 
lay race  for  high  school  girls.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
teams  were  entered  in  the  initial  year.  The  supervisor  was  in- 
vited to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Federation  because  of  the  success  of 
girls'  athletics  in  Maryland.  (See  Chart  33.) 
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Athletics  for  Colored  Boys  and  Girls 

In  Tables  XIII  and  XV,  see  pp.  244  and  246,  the  State-wide 
athletics  for  boys  and  girls  attending  colored  schools  are  shown. 
It  will  be  noted  that  representatives  of  454  schools  were  present 
at  the  twenty  county  meets. 

Health  Activities 

A  total  of  9,761  examinations  were  made  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  during  1923  and  1924;  4,837  boys,  4,924  girls.  Fifteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  eighty-two  deviations  and  defects  were 
found;  5.622  letters  of  notification  were  sent  to  the  parents  of 
children  needing  corrective  treatment;  1,621  Health  Buttons 
were  awarded,  and  a  letter  of  commendation  was  sent  the  parents 
of  this  healthy  group. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  medical  examinations  and  an  adequate  follow-up  system  by 
nurses.  (See  Chart  34.) 

Baltimore  County  heads  each  group  for  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.  In  this  county,  in  addition  to  a  supervised  program 
of  athletic  activities,  a  systematic  yearly  medical  examination 
has  been  given  its  children,  those  needing  care  have  been  visited 
by  nurses,  and  the  teachers  have  advised  with  parents  and  chil- 
dren. One  can  readily  see  that  this  work  has  borne  fruit,  as 
23.3  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  boys  and  16.2  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  school  girls  received  Health  Buttons  last  year, 
while  40.2  per  cent  of  the  high  school  boys  and  45.0  per  cent  of 
the  high  school  girls  received  the  same  honor. 

Anne  Arundel  County  also  having  had  a  yearly  examination  in 
addition  to  a  supervised  athletic  program  and  a  follow-up  sys- 
tem, runs  a  close  second  to  Baltimore  County,  while  in  Alle- 
gany County,  where  the  medical  examination  was  given  the  rural 
school  children  for  the  first  time,  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  girls  received  the  health  rating.  Allegany  County 
now  has  a  number  of  health  nurses,  who  are  active  in  securing 
aid  for  those  children  found  by  our  doctors  to  need  attention, 
and  the  next  examination  will  no  doubt  show  the  children  with  a 
higher  health  rating. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  a  specific  piece  of  work  was  done 
in  Allegany  County  where  a  previous  survey  showed  the  preva- 
lence of  goiter  or  enlarged  thyroid  gland. 

During  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  1923-24  school  term,  through 
a  limited  school  fund,  subscriptions  from  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions and  fees  from  individual  children,  iodostarine,  a  vegetable 
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compound  of  iodine,  was  administered  to  approximately  3,000 
school  children.   The  period  of  administration  has  thus  far  been 


CHART  34 


HEALTHY  AND  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 
SHOWS  DJ  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  CERTAIN  COUNTIES  DIB  HQ  1923-1924 


County 
Baltimore 

Anne  Arundel 

Allegany 


Bun-    Nura-  Num- 
ber    ber  bor 

Exan- Defect-  Heal- 

ined    t Ive  thy 

Elementary  School  Boys 

1198  919  279 
1338  1095  243 
1058    1027  31 


Per  Cent  Defective  777m  per  Cent  Healthy 


si.a    .  . 
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Elenentary  School  Girls 


Baltimore 
Allegany 


1197  1003  194 
1513    1450  63 


High  School  Boys 


Boys 
Oirls 


4506  3695  9U 
4303    3656  647 


too  short  to  make  definite  statement  as  to  results,  but  iodized 
salt  is  being  generally  sold  as  a  consequence  of  this  study. 
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TABLE  39 

PREVALENCE  OF  GOITER  OR  ENLARGED  THYROID  GLANDS  IN 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  1923-24 


Number  Per  Cent 


Amount  of  Enlargement 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Large  

7 

36 

1.0 

2.1 

Moderate  

45 

201 

6.1 

11.8 

Slight  

166 

742 

22.6 

43.8 

218 

979 

29.7 

57.7 

735 

1696 

Miss  Anne  Raymond,  a  specialist  in  health  education,  estab- 
lished a  very  fine  piece  of  work  in  Allegany  County  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year  1924.  Her  skill,  enthusiasm  and  wide  experience 
popularized  the  health  game  and  brought  new  devices  and  un- 
precedented results  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  Newspapers, 
posters,  English  work,  copy  books,  enlivened  the  work  and  estab- 
lished happy,  healthy  habits  in  pupils  and  even  teachers.  Simi- 
lar results  were  recorded  in  Queen  Anne's  and  Prince  George's 
Counties,  where  she  was  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks.  Her  work 
was  an  inspiration  in  teaching  a  new  attitude  toward  health. 

Research  Work 

The  Research  work,  in  co-operation  with  the  Lawrence  Memo- 
rial Research  Fund,  has  continued.  The  material  in  reference  to 
the  prevalent  height  and  weight  tables  is  being  reviewed.  A  simi- 
lar study  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  inheritability  of  en- 
larged thyroids.  Ninety-one  families  and  3,629  individuals  have 
already  been  charted  by  Miss  Nelson. 


EVENING  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


The  expenditures  for  evening  schools  in  Baltimore  City  totaled 
$70,643.41,  a  cost  of  $10.15  per  pupil  belonging. 

The  only  evening  work  in  the  counties  was  that  done  by  the 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.* 
There  was  an  evening  school  for  85  pupils  with  five  teachers  in 
Washington  County  upon  which  approximately  $800  was  spent. 

TABLE  40. 


BALTIMORE  CITY— EVENING  SCHOOLS 


Average 

Number 
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White: 

Elementary  

2,157 

1,356 

1,036 

76 

70 

53 

Vocational  

1,593 

899 

673 

75 

48 

29 

Foreign  Group  

1,789 

862 

634 

74 

72 

41 

Secondary  

2,781 

2,487 

2,088 

84 

72 

84 

Total  White  

8,320 

5,604 

4,431 

79 

68 

207 

Colored: 

Elementary  

1,287 

1,060 

778 

73 

70 

33 

Secondary  

231 

295 

182 

61 

73 

10 

Total  Colored  

1,518 

1,355 

960 

71 

71 

43 

Grand  Total  

9,838 

6,959 

5,391 

77 

68 

250 

*  See  pages  93  and  94. 
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Baltimore  City  Summer  Schools 

In  the  summer  of  1924  Baltimore  City  had  eight  schools  for 
review  of  work  by  pupils  who  had  not  been  promoted  in  June 
and  three  schools  in  which  pupils  did  work  in  advance  of  the 
grade  they  had  been  in  prior  to  the  close  of  the  regular  school 
year  in  June.  Two  of  the  latter  schools,  one  for  white  and  one 
for  colored  pupils,  were  used  for  demonstration  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  courses  given  at  Hopkins  and  at  Morgan  College. 

The  expenditure  for  summer  schools  totaled  $18,376.58,  a  cost 
of  $4.66  per  pupil  belonging. 

TABLE  41. 


BALTIMORE  CITY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
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Number 
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otal 
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Attend* 
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Teachei 

PQ 
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Review 

White: 

Elementary  

1,158 

1,060 

1,011 

95 

39 

22 

Secondary  

1,184 

1,132 

1,095 

97 

29 

22 

Total  White  

2,342 

2,192 

2,106 

96 

34 

44 

Colored: 

Elementary  

695 

595 

536 

90 

39 

14 

Secondary  

203 

183 

174 

95 

29 

5 

Total  Colored  

898 

778 

710 

91 

37 

19 

Total  for  Review  

3,240 

2,970 

2,816 

95 

34 

63 

Advance  and 

Demonstration 

White  

694 

616 

588 

95 

39 

21 

Colored  

398 

355 

329 

93 

39 

10 

Total  

1,092 

971 

917 

94 

39 

31 

Grand  Total  

4,332 

3,941 

3,733 

95 

36 

94 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


Of  the  twenty-three  Maryland  counties  9  had,  in  1924,  fewer 
than  150  teachers,  6  had  from  150  to  199,  and  8  had  200  or  more 
teachers.  The  salary  for  county  superintendents,  of  which  the 
State  pays  two-thirds,  varies  with  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
county. 

The  State  also  pays  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  salary  of  super- 
vising and  helping  teachers  for  white  elementary  schools.  The 
number  of  supervising  and  helping  teachers  required  in  each 
county  is  based  on  the  number  of  white  elementary  teachers  em- 
ployed. For  the  school  year  1923-24,  45  were  in  service.  In  8 
counties  having  less  than  80  teachers,  only  one  supervising  and 

TABLE  42. 

NUMBER  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SUPERVISING  OR  HELPING 
TEACHERS  REQUIRED  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES  FOR 
VARYING  NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS.  YEAR 
ENDING  JULY  31,  1924. 


County  Superintendent 


Number  of  Number    Number  of 

Teachers  Required    Counties  Names  of  Counties 

Less  than  150.  ...       1  9       Calvert,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Charles,  How- 

ard, Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's, 
Talbot. 

150  to  199   1  6       Dorchester,  Harford,  Montgomery,  Som- 

erset, Wicomico,  Worcester. 

200  or  more   1  8       Allegany,    Anne   Arundel,  Baltimore, 

Carroll,  Frederick,  Garrett,  Prince 
George's,  Washington. 

Supervising  or  Helping  Teacher 

Less  than  80* ... .       1  8       Calvert,   Caroline,   Charles,  Howard, 

Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's, 
Talbot. 

80-119*   2  5       Cecil  (1),  Dorchester,  Somerset  (1),  Wi- 

comico, Worcester  (1). 

120-185*   3  4       Anne  Arundel  (2),  Harford  (2),  Mont- 

gomery (l)f,  Prince  George's  (2) 

186-235*   4  2       Carroll  (3),  Garrett  (3). 

236-285*   5  2       Frederick  (4)  J,  Washington  (2)°. 

286-335*   6  2       Allegany  (3),  Baltimore. 


*  White  elementary  teachers. 

t  One  helping  teacher  the  first  term  was  away  studying  the  second  term.  A  supervising  teacher 
was  appointed  second  term.    There  are  two  employed  for  the  year  1924-25. 

(  )  The  number  of  supervising  or  helping  teachers  actually  employed  for  the  year  ending  in  June, 
1924,  is  shown  in  parenthesis  for  counties  which  had  fewer  than  the  minimum  number  required  by  law. 

t  Frederick  has  only  3  supervising  and  helping  teachers  for  1924-25. 

•  Washington  has  an  additional  supervising  teacher  for  1924-25. 
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helping  teacher  was  required  or  employed.  There  were  five 
counties,  having  from  80  to  119  teachers,  which  were  entitled 
to  employ  two  supervising  or  helping  teachers,  but  three  of  them 
(Cecil,  Somerset  and  Worcester)  employed  only  one.  The  four 
counties  entitled  to  three  supervising  and  helping  teachers  (Anne 
Arundel,  Harford,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's)  each  employed 
only  two.  Garrett  and  Carroll  which  could  have  had  four  super- 
vising and  helping  teachers,  had  the  quota  been  complete,  em- 
ployed three  each.  Frederick  and  Washington,  which  might  have 
employed  five  each,  had  four  and  two  respectively.  Allegany  was 
entitled  to  six  but  employed  four,  the  rural  school  supervisor 
being  also  assistant  superintendent  of  schools.   (See  Table  42.) 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  larger  counties  should  immedi- 
ately employ  the  full  quota  of  supervising  and  helping  teachers, 
partly  because  a  supply  of  properly  qualified  persons  was  not 
available  and  partly  because  some  of  the  counties  were  not  ready 
to  develop  their  supervision  program  so  rapidly. 

During  the  year  there  were  three  state-wide  conferences  for 
superintendents  and  two  for  supervising  and  helping  teachers, 
the  programs  for  which  are  given  below.  Fourteen  supervisors 
in  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Frederick  Counties,  on 
Friday,  April  11,  acted  as  hostesses  so  that  the  supervisors  in 
other  counties  might  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  schools. 
Each  supervisor  acting  as  hostess  had  from  two  to  four  guests. 
The  day  proved  to  be  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

Conference  of  County  Supervisors 

Park  Avenue  Building,  Baltimore 

Wednesday,  September  26,  1923 — 9:30  A.  M.  and  1:30  P.  M. 

Miss  I.  Jewell  Simpson  presiding 

What  criteria  would  you  employ  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  of  supervision? 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  survey  tests  really  evaluate  results  in 

these  fields? 

2.  To  what  extent  may  results  be  evaluated  by  the  types  of  ques- 

tions asked  by  teachers  and  pupils? 

3.  Are  McMurry's  elementary  school  standards  adequate  for  evalu- 

ating teaching  and  supervision? 

4.  How  far  may  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  supervisors  to  improve 

themselves  professionally  be  a  measure? 

5.  The  questionnaire  method  of  checking  up  results. 

6.  Teachers'  meetings  as  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  supervision. 

7.  What  good,  if  any,  can  come  from  teacher  rating  by  the  super- 

visor?   By  the  teacher  herself? 

Supervisors  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  topics  in  which 
they  are  most  interested. 
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Joint  Conference  of  County  Superintendents,  Supervisors 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education 

Thursday,  September  27,  1923 — 9:30  A.  M.  and  1 :30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Cook  presiding 

I.  Allegany  County  tentative  standards  of  promotion. 

(a)  Introduced  by  Miss  Lillian  Compton,  15  minutes.    Discussion,  20 

minutes 

(Please  study  carefully  pages  45-51  in  Bulletin,  "Worthwhile 
Teachers'  Meetings") 

(b)  Other  county  plans  for  attacking  the  age-grade  problem. 

(Each  county  will  be  given  opportunity  to  report) 

II.  Discussion  of  proposed  State-wide  objectives  (1923-1924). 

1.  To  achieve  standard  results  in  silent  reading,  and  reasoning  in 

arithmetic  this  school  year;  also  the  improvement  in  handwriting 
to  the  point  of  legibility  in  all  written  work  of  every  child  in 
every  grade. 

2.  A  group  schedule  in  use  in  every  one-teacher  school  in  every  county. 

Introduced  by  Miss  Simpson. 

3.  The  gradual  elimination  of  the  excessive  number  of  over-age  pupils 

in  each  county;  each  county  should  set  up  a  definite  goal  for 
the  year. 

4.  Accurate  recording  of  facts  regarding  child  accounting  and  attend- 

ance by  every  teacher,  with  regular  check  by  the  attendance 
officer  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

III.  Participation  of  the  group  in  taking  and  scoring  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  and  discussion  of  plans  formulated 
by  the  State  Department  for  giving  an  abridged  edition 
of  the  tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  in  every  county  in 
October  and  May. 

Conference  of  County  Superintendents  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education 

Friday,  September  28 — 9:30  A.  M.  and  1:30  P.  M. 

All  topics  will  be  open  for  general  discussion. 

1.  A  further  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers'  examina- 

tions. 

Superintendent  C.  Milton  Wright,  Chairman. 

2.  A  further  report  of  the  committee  on  consolidation  and 

transportation. 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Cooper,  Chairman. 

3.  An  adequate  county  system  of  vocational  education. 

Introduced  by  J.  D.  Blackwell, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
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4.  A  preliminary  report  from  the  committee  on  teachers' 

pensions. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Broome,  Chairman. 

5.  Appointment  of  committee  on  school  census  to  be  taken 

in  1924. 

6.  Questions  concerning  State  or  county  school  policies. 

Conference  of  County  Superintendents  and  County  Boards 
of  Education  With  the  State  Department  of  Education 

Thursday  and  Friday,  January  2U  and  25,  192U 

The  order  of  topics  will  be  determined  later;  all  topics  will  be 
open  for  general  discussion. 

1.  The  Superintendent's  Conferences  with  his  Supervising  or 

Helping  Teacher. 

(a)  Length  and  frequency? 

(b)  Topics  discussed? 

Superintendents  Webb,  Wright,  Grimes  and  Cooper. 

2.  Shall  the  school  census  be  taken  in  November,  1924,  rather 

than  in  October  ? 

3.  Preliminary  Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Pensions. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Broome,  Chairman. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  proposed  sale  of  certain  securities 

as  suggested  by  the  Comptroller's  Office. 

Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem,  Chairman. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  modifications  in  the  budget  forms. 

Superintendent  George  Fox,  Chairman. 

6.  Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Ex- 

aminations. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Wright,  Chairman. 

7.  The  Standard  School,  a  lead-off  step  in  progress. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Broome. 

8.  Should  counties  sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  charge 

the  full  cost  of  tuition  for  children  from  other  counties? 

9.  The  State  School  Budget, 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Fitzhugh, 

President,  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  E.  W.  McMaster, 

Member,  State  Board  of  Education. 

10.  A  plan  for  a  two-teacher  first-group  high  school  with  an 

enrollment  of  less  than  fifty  students. 

11.  Shall  the  program  for  State-wide  athletics  encourage  inter- 

county  contests  for  girls? 

Dr.  William  Burdick. 
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special  notice 

Dr.  Lee  L.  Driver,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Rural  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  will  give  his  splen- 
did lecture  on  School  Consolidation,  Thursday,  at  2  P.  M.  An 
unusually  good  collection  of  lantern  slides  will  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  topic. 

Conference  of  County  Supervisors 
Park  Avenue  Building,  Baltimore 

Wednesday,  April  9,  192U — 9:30  A,  M.  and  1:30  P.  AT. 
Each  supervisor  should  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  each  topic. 

1.  Taking  stock  of  the  year's  work  in  supervision  and  planning 

the  next  step. 

2.  Case  studies  in  supervision. 

3.  What  help  should  the  supervisor  give  the  new  normal  school 

graduate? 

4.  A  new  type  of  pupil's  report. 

5.  The  celebration  of  special  days  (Maryland  Day,  Washing- 

ton's Birthday,  etc.)  ;  what  material  is  available  for  this 
purpose?  What  help  does  the  supervisor  give? 

6.  The  superintendent's  conferences  with  his  supervisors ;  how 

may  they  be  most  helpful  ? 

7.  How  can  we  secure  better  results  in  first  grade  reading? 

Conference  of  County  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
Thursday,  April  10, 192 % — 9:30  A.  M.  and  1 :30  P.  M. 

1.  Should  not  every  county  have  a  teachers'  meeting  prelimi- 

nary to  the  opening  of  school? 

2.  May  we  have  next  year  a  group  schedule  in  use  in  every 

one-teacher  school  in  every  county? 

3.  The  testing  program  for  May: 

When  shall  we  give  the  tests? 

Shall  we  make  it  permissible  to  omit  the  Word  Meaning  Test? 
Shall  any  changes  in  procedure  of  testing,  scoring  and  tabulat- 
ing be  made?    Shall  age  tabulations  be  made? 

4.  What  help  should  the  county  superintendent  and  supervisor 

give  to  teachers  in  selecting  summer  school  courses? 
What  regulations  should  be  made  by  the  State  Department 
concerning  these  courses? 

5.  What  has  supervision  of  instruction  accomplished  in  Mary- 

land? From  the  teacher's  standpoint? 

(The  Department  is  preparing  a  bulletin  on  the  above 
topic  and  desires  additional  suggestions  from  the  supervisors 
and  superintendents.) 
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Conference  of  County  Superintendents  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education 

Friday,  April  11,  192  U — 9:30  A.  M.  and  12:30  P.  M. 

L  Some  suggestions  on  the  planning  of  school  buildings  and 
for  meeting  criticisms  made  by  the  Consultant  Architect 
on  sketches  submitted  by  the  local  architect. 

Mr.  Wilson  L.  Smith. 

2.  Shall  we  have  a  monthly  attendance  report  to  the  State  De- 

partment from  each  county  next  year? 

3.  Should  counties  sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  charge 

the  full  cost  of  tuition  for  children  from  other  counties? 

4.  Preliminary  report  of  committee  on  teachers'  pensions,  by 

the  Chairman. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Broome,  Chairman. 
THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS* 
Changes  in  Requirements 

The  outstanding  change  in  the  certification  of  teachers  during 
the  year  1924  was  the  decision  to  transfer  from  the  examination 
to  the  school  credit  basis  for  the  issuance  of  certificates.  A 
scheme  providing  for  certain  conditions  which  would  arise  in  go- 
ing from  the  one  basis  to  the  other  and  also  the  details  of  the 
new  requirements  were  worked  out  and  presented  at  the  super- 
intendents' conference  in  January,  1924,  by  the  Committee  on 
Certification,  in  collaboration  with  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  new  regulations  were  then  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  outlined,  the  dates  of  the  1924 
examinations  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  applicant  an 
opportunity  to  take  two  sets  of  tests,  if  two  were  necessary,  to 
enable  her  to  qualify  for  the  next  higher  grade  of  certificate. 
Summer  school  credits  were  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  slight 
shortages  in  examination  averages  and  in  marks  in  individual 
subjects. 

The  new  requirements  for  the  second  and  third  grade  ele- 
mentary school  teachers'  certificates  are  as  follows: 

Second  grade  certificates. 

WHITE  APPLICANTS 

Second  grade  certificates  may  be  issued  to  white  applicants  who  are 
graduates  of  standard  four-year  high  schools  and  who  have  completed, 
in  addition,  one  full  year's  work,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  standard  nor- 

*  Prepared  by  Merle  S.  Bateman,  Credential  Secretary. 
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mal  school,  the  course  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  same  method  of  counting  courses  and  credits  for  second 
grade  certificates  will  be  used  as  for  first  grade  certificates. 

Second  grade  certificates  shall  be  valid  for  two  years,  renewed  for 
two  years  upon  evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  (6  weeks')  additional 
professional  and  academic  training,  and  renewed  thereafter  for  three 
years  upon  evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  further  preparation  along  the 
same  lines.  Additional  preparation  will  be  required  for  each  renewal 
until  the  two  years  of  normal  training  necessary  for  a  first  grade  cer- 
tificate have  been  completed. 

COLORED  APPLICANTS 

Second  grade  certificates  may  be  issued  to  colored  applicants  who 
are  graduates  of  standard  four-year  high  schools  and  who  have  com- 
pleted, in  addition,  a  half  year,  or  twelve  weeks  in  summer  sessions,  in 
courses  in  Education,  the  course  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

These  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  one  year,  renewed  for  two  years 
upon  evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  (6  weeks')  additional  academic  and 
professional  training,  and  renewed  thereafter  for  three-year  periods 
upon  evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  further  preparation  along  the  same 
lines. 

Third  grade  certificates 

WHITE  AND  COLORED  APPLICANTS 

Third  grade  certificates  may  be  issued  to  applicants  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  standard  high  school  work,  plus  twelve 
weeks'  professional  training  in  a  standard  summer  school  where  daily 
observation  and  practice  teaching  are  provided. 

This  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  one  year  and  renewable  for  one 
year  upon  evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  (6  weeks')  further  academic 
and  professional  training.  It  may  then  be  renewed  for  two  years  upon 
evidence  of  6  semester  hours'  additional  preparation  along  the  same 
lines;  and  thereafter  for  three-year  periods  under  the  same  conditions. 

Third  grade  certificates  will  be  issued  only  on  specific  request  of  a 
county  superintendent.  All  applications  for  these  certificates  should 
therefore  be  made  through  the  county  superintendent,  whose  endorse- 
ment must  accompany  the  application. 

The  requirement  for  the  third  grade  certificate  is  now  being 
reconsidered.  The  next  superintendents'  conference  will  prob- 
ably recommend  an  increase  in  this  requirement. 

One  other  change  in  requirement  was  made.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1925-26,  four  instead  of  two  years  of  college  work  will 
be  required  for  the  certificates  in  vocational  and  in  general  home 
economics.  It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing enough  applicants  who  have  had  this  amount  of  training. 
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Number  of  Certificates  Issued 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  certificates  of  the 
various  kinds  which  have  been  issued  during  each  of  the  last 
three  years. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  principals' 
certificates  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  many  high  school  prin- 
cipals who  had  been  within  one  or  two  summers  of  qualifying 
for  the  regular  certificate  completed  the  requirement  by  attend- 
ing summer  school.  The  slight  advance  in  1923  in  the  number  of 
academic  high  school  certificates  was  occasioned  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  new  high  schools  during  the  year,  when 
increased  State  aid  for  high  schools  became  available. 


TABLE  44 


Grade  of  Certificate 


Administration  and  Supervision — 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Elementary  Supervision  

Helping  Teacher  

Attendance  Officer  

High  School- 
Principal  

Academic  -  

Special  

Vocational  

Junior  

Elementary  School — 

Principal  

First  Grade  

Second  Grade  

Third  Grade  


Number  of  Certificates  Issued 
December  1  to  November  30 

1923-24      1922-23  1921-22 


1 

0 

4 

10 

5 

9 

6 

4 

10 

2 

35 

12 

7 

203 

213 

151 

36 

37 

30 

9 

6 

24 

6 

6 

6 

11 

18 

43 

610 

543 

370 

220 

288 

325 

55 

120 

214 

The  larger  number  of  elementary  school  principals'  certificates 
was  probably  partly  the  result  of  the  need  for  more  such  teachers 
because  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

The  first  grade  certificates  show  a  gain  even  over  the  previous 
year's  figures,  which  out-distanced  those  of  1922  by  173.  The 
1924  advance  was  67,  or  240  more  first  grade  certificates  than 
were  issued  in  1922.  The  heavy  normal  school  enrollment  during 
the  last  few  years  and  the  consequently  large  graduating  classes 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  this.    Then,  too,  more  teachers  are 
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being  attracted  from  outside  the  State  by  the  improved  salaries, 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  some  other  states. 

The  number  of  the  lower  grades  of  certificates  issued  is  con- 
stantly decreasing,  notably  the  third  grade.  The  drop  in  the  lat- 
ter from  1922  to  1924  was  159,  or  nearly  75  per  cent,  and  from 
1923  to  1924  the  decrease  was  65,  or  54  per  cent. 


The  number  of  provisional,  or  emergency,  certificates  issued 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows : 


The  decrease  of  111  from  1923  to  1924  represents  an  improve- 
ment even  greater  than  the  figures  indicate,  because  in  1924  the 
certification  of  the  high  school  teachers  was  checked  more  fully 
than  previously  and  provisional  certificates  were  issued  to  all  who 
did  not  qualify  for  regular  ones.  A  number  of  high  school  teach- 
ers held  no  certificates  at  all  during  the  two  previous  years.* 


The  total  number  of  certificates,  regular  and  provisional,  issued 
in  1924  was  159  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1923.  This 
seems  to  point  to  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  turnover  of  the 
teachers.  The  increase  of  74  in  1923  over  1922  was  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  opening  of  a  number  of  new  high  schools. 


Uncertificated  Teachers 

For  the  third  successive  year,  the  certification  of  the  high 
school  teachers  was  checked  in  1924  and  more  follow-up  work  was 
done  than  in  previous  years.  The  1923  totals  have  been  added 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  which  follows  and  show  that  improve- 
ment was  made  in  1924,  especially  by  the  time  the  follow-up  let- 
ter was  sent  out,  in  March  of  the  two  years  considered. 

Five  counties  (Baltimore,  Carroll,  Garrett,  Prince  George's 
and  Wicomico)  had  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  their  teachers  un- 
certificated when  the  first  check  was  made,  on  January  8,  but 
4  (Allegany,  Queen  Anne's,  Somerset  and  Washington)  had  50 
per  cent  or  more,  and  the  average  was  26.5.  Twelve  counties  had 
clean  sheets  by  the  time  the  second  check  was  made,  on  March  5. 


Provisional  Certificates 


1921-  22. 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 


585 
.600 
.489 


Fewer  New  Certificates 
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*  See  57th  Annual  Report.  Table  36,  page  8«. 
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TABLE  45 


WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  UNCERTIFICATED  IN  JANUARY 

AND  MARCH,  1924 


- 

COUNTY 

Total  No. 
White 
High 
School 

Teachers 

White  High  School  Teachers 
Not  Certificated  on 

January  8,  1924 

March  5,  1924 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Allegany  

77 

44 

57 

1 

9 

11.7 

Anne  Arundel  

25 

5 

20 

0 

1 

4. 

Baltimore  

63 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

7 

1 

14 

3 

0 

0 

28 

5 

17 

8 

0 

0 

Carroll  

57 

4 

7 

0 

o 

0 

Cecil  

33 

7 

21 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester 

28 

7 

25 

0 

1 

3.6 

Frederick  

61 

18 

29 

5 

5 

8.2 

22 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Harford  

34 

10 

29 

4 

0 

0 

17 

4 

23 

5 

1 

5.9 

22 

4 

18 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery  

33 

5 

15 

1 

3 

9.1 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's  

40 

3 

7 

5 

0 

0 

24 

15 

62 

5 

5 

20.8 

Somerset  

25 

13 

52 

0 

4 

16. 

Talbot  

26 

5 

19 

2 

0 

0 

Washington  

47 

22 

46 

8 

13 

27.6 

Wicomico  

41 

4 

9 

8 

0 

0 

Worcester  

39 

16 

41 

0 

4 

10.3 

Total  

Figures  for  1923  

753 
687 

197 

188 

26 
27 

1 

3 

46 
93 

6.1 
13.5 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  more  nearly  perfect  score  in 
1925  and  that  the  superintendents  will  continue  their  cooperation 
in  seeing  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  carried  out  in  this  respect. 

Provisionally  Certificated  High  School  Teachers 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  high  schools  has  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  teachers  who  do  not  meet  the  legal 
requirements  for  the  certificates  for  which  their  positions  call. 
Such  teachers  are  employed  on  provisional  certificates. 

Table  46  shows  the  percentage  of  provisionally  certificated  high 
school  teachers  in  Maryland  counties  during  the  school  years  end- 
ing June,  1923,  1924  and  1925.. 
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In  the  State  as  a  whole  16.3  per  cent  of  the  high  school  teachers 
are  working  on  provisional  certificates  in  1924-25  as  contrasted 
with  29.6  per  cent  in  1923-24.  During  the  three  years  the  aver- 
age county  has  made  a  net  improvement  of  10.8,  ranging  from 
.3  in  Montgomery  to  26.8  in  Queen  Anne's,  with  Garrett,  Kent 
and  Dorchester  following  Queen  Anne's  very  closely.  Montgom- 
ery, Allegany  and  Caroline  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  although 
the  first  two  have  excellent  certificate  scores  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  improvements  in  the  1924  figures  are  really  more  signifi- 
cant than  appears  on  the  surface,  since  these  were  checked  with 

TABLE  46 

PER  CENT.  OF  PROVISIONALLY   CERTIFICATED   HIGH  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS  AS  REPORTED  BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS,  1923-1925 


Total  No.  of         Per  Cent  Reported  Holding 
Principals  Provisional  Certificates 

County  and  Teachers, 

Oct.,  1924  Jan.,  1923      Oct.,  1923     Oct.,  1924* 


County  Average  

791 

27.1 

29.6 

16.3 

Calvert  

7 

20.0 

14.3 

0.0 

St.  Mary's  

2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Frederick  

57 

28.4 

62.5 

7.5 

Baltimore  

66 

12.2 

12.7 

7.7 

Kent  

21 

31.8 

18.2 

9.5 

Wicomico  

42 

22.5 

19.5 

9.8 

Worcester  

36 

30.0 

33.3 

12.1 

Carroll  

66 

24.5 

19.4 

14.3 

Cecil  

32 

12.9 

30.3 

14.3 

Garrett  

28 

38.1 

40.9 

14.3 

Harford  

35 

24.3 

26.5 

15.6 

Dorchester  

31 

36.0 

14.3 

16.1 

Howard  

18 

21.4 

23.5 

17.6 

Queen  Anne's  

24 

45.8 

58.3 

19.0 

Talbot  

27 

29.1 

23.1 

19.2 

Charles  

v'7'  5 

33.3 

25.0 

20.0 

Prince  George's  

44 

32.5 

32.5 

20.5 

Anne  Arundel  

31 

38.1 

32.0 

20.7 

Somerset  

25 

20.0 

30.0 

20.8 

Washington  , 

.  46 

30.0 

40.4 

21.4 

Montgomery  

36 

22.2 

36.4 

21.9 

Allegany  

86 

28.2 

44.2 

23.9 

Caroline  

26 

29.6 

32.1 

32.0 

*  Based  on  the  teachers  whose  records  were  in  the  files  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  whose  certificate  status  was  practically  settled. 
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the  State  Department  files,  while  the  figures  for  the  other  two 
years  were  based  entirely  on  the  superintendents'  reports,  which 
came  in  before  the  certificate  status  of  some  of  the  teachers  had 
been  settled. 

In  Table  47  the  number  and  per  cent  of  different  kinds  of  pro- 
visionally certificated  teachers*  in  each  county  are  given. 

Eighty-nine  (including  11  teachers  with  junior  high  school 
teachers'  certificates)  of  the  428  academic  teachers  and  80  of  the 
195  special  teachers  were  employed  on  provisional  certificates, 
the  proportion  being  only  about  half  as  great  in  the  case  of  the 
academic  teachers.  As  will  be  seen  from  another  study,  their 
shortage  in  preparation  also  is  less  serious  than  is  that  among 
the  special  teachers.  While  the  number  of  provisionally  certifi- 
cated high  school  principals  is  comparatively  large,  many  of  these 
were  within  a  summer  term  or  two  of  qualifying  for  regular 
certificates  and  some  have  since  met  the  requirement.  Only  an 
eighth  of  the  vocational  teachers  were  employed  on  provisional 
certificates. 

Shortage  in  preparation 

Table  48  which  follows  indicates  the  shortage  in  preparation 
of  the  provisionally  certificated  academic  teachers  and  special 
teachers.  There  were  78  and  80,  respectively,  in  the  two  groups, 
representing  about  18  per  cent  of  the  academic  teachers  and  41 
per  cent  of  the  special  teachers.  The  special  teachers  must  pre- 
sent credit  for  only  two  years,  or  a  half  as  much  college  work  as 
must  the  academic  teachers.  A  shortage  of  a  year  in  the  case 
of  a  special  teacher  therefore  means  that  she  has  had  only  a  year 
beyond  high  school  graduation,  while,  in  the  case  of  an  academic 
teacher,  a  year's  shortage  means  that  she  has  had  three  years 
of  college  work. 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  the  same  number  in  the  two 
groups  fall  into  the  first  column,  which  includes  the  teachers  who 
had  held  regular  certificates  but  had  allowed  them  to  expire  be- 
cause of  lack  of  summer  school  credits.  Twenty-four  of  the 
academic  teachers  needed  courses  in  education  in  order  to  qualify 
for  regular  certificates.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  college  gradu- 
ates. Only  3  of  the  special  teachers  might  have  qualified  for 
regular  certificates  by  earning  credit  for  courses  in  Education. 
Sixteen  of  the  academic  teachers  and  37  of  the  special  ones 
came  within  a  year,  or  less,  of  qualifying  for  the  respective  certifi- 
cates. Thirty  of  the  academic  teachers  were  more  than  a  year 
short,  while  33  of  the  special  teachers  were  in  this  group,  9  of 
them  being  more  than  2  years  short,  or  having  had  no  college 
training  at  all.    The  counties  which  have  teachers  in  the  lower 


*  Principals  of  high  schools  and  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  are  not  included. 
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groups  in  the  table  should  make  every  effort  to  replace  these 
teachers  with  others  who  have  adequate  or  more  nearly  adequate 
training. 

Re-employment  of  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  provisionally  certifi- 
cated high  school  teachers  in  each  county  who  have  been  em- 
ployed on  provisional  certificates  for  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  years.  The 
totals  show  a  commendable  drop  in  the  higher  years.  The 
cases  of  teachers  who  have  worked  year  after  year  on  provisional 
certificates,  however,  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  If 
they  are  making  little  or  no  effort  to  qualify,  or  if  they  are  so 
short  of  the  requirement  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for 

TABLE  49 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  employed  on  provisional 
certificates  for  the  years  indicated 


COUNTY 


Number  of  Years  Employed 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Allegany  

17 

10 

3 

1 

1 

Anne  Arundel  

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Baltimore  

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Calvert  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Caroline  

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Carroll  

8 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Cecil  

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Charles  

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester  

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Frederick  

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Garrett  

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Harford  

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Howard  

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Kent  

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery  

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Prince  George's  

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

Queen  Anne's  

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Somerset  

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Talbot  

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Washington  

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Wicomico  

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Worcester  

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

110 

69 

24 

7 

1 
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them  to  qualify,  it  may  be  better  to  replace  them  even  with  other 
provisionally  certificated  teachers  who  more  nearly  meet  the  re- 
quirement. Among  those  who  have  been  repeatedly  employed  on 
provisional  certificates  are  as  many  very  poorly  prepared  teach- 
ers as  there  are  those  who  almost  meet  the  requirements. 

Certification  of  Elementary  School  Teachers 

In  1924,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  check- 
ing up  the  certification  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  to  find 
out  how  many  were  teaching  without  being  properly  certificated. 
It  was  not  possible  to  do  this  until  quite  late  in  the  year,  however, 
and  for  that  reason  no  follow-up  work  could  be  done.  Also  the 
check  was  somewhat  inaccurate  because  the  failure  to  find  certifi- 
cate records  in  a  number  of  cases  was  due  to  a  change  in  name. 
Some  of  the  counties  were  therefore  unjustly  charged  with  non- 
certificated  teachers.  This  seemed  to  be  true,  indeed,  chiefly  in 
the  counties  which  were  rather  careful  about  certification,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  print  the  table. 
The  check  resulted  in  straightening  out  the  Department  files  con- 
siderably, however,  and  has  perhaps  had  a  salutary  effect  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  certification.  The  percentage  of  non- 
t  certificated  teachers  ranged  from  4.5  to  40.9,  with  an  average  of 
19.2  in  the  State.  The  certification  will  probably  be  checked 
early  this  year  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  every  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  has  a  valid  certificate. 


TABLE  50 

TRAINING  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS 


Certificate 

No.  Holding  Following 
Certificates 

Per  Cent 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1922 

1925 

First  Grade 

Regular  

1,228 

1,351 

1,633 

1,936 

40.4 

64.1 

Provisional  

31 

52 

32 

38 

1.0 

1.3 

Second  Grade 

Regular  

933 

894 

820 

590 

30.7 

19.6 

Provisional  

189 

175 

97 

125 

6.2 

4.1 

Third  Grade 

Regular  

368 

365 

320 

229 

12.1 

7.6 

Provisional  

291 

201 

124 

101 

9.6 

3.3 

Total  

3,040 

3,038 

3,026 

3,019 

100.0 

100.0 

Similar  figures  for  1924-25  for  white  elementary,  white  one-teacher  and  colored  schools  in 
each  county  are  shown  in  Tables  XVII  to  XIX  on  pp.  248  to  250. 
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Improvement  in  Certification  1922-25 

Chart  35  and  Table  50  show  the  number  and  percentage  of 
regular  and  provisional  first,  second,  and  third  grade  teachers 
in  the  years  from  1922  to  1925,  inclusive.  In  the  chart,  the  three 
bars  for  each  year  represent  100  per  cent.  The  bars  indicating 
the  first  grade  certificates  show  a  satisfactory  lengthening,  while 
those  indicating  the  second  and  third  grade  teachers  decrease  pro- 
portionately. Teachers  holding  the  lower  grades  of  certificates 
have  either  improved  their  certification  or  have  been  replaced 
by  first  grade  teachers.  In  the  4  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  has  increased  from  41  (including  the  provisional  first  grade 
teachers)  to  65. 

CHART  35 


TRAINING  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 


Number 

"Reg-  Pro- 
Year   nlar  Tisional 


%  Regular 


First  Grade  Certificates 


%  Provisional 


1922 

1228 

31 

1923 

1351 

52 

1924 

1633 

32 

1926 

1936 

36 

1922 

933 

169 

1923 

694 

175 

1924 

620 

97 

1925 

590 

125 

1922 

366 

291 

1923 

365 

201 

1924 

320 

124 

1925 

229 

101 

Third  Grade  Certificates 

] 
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One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  State  School  Program  is  to 
have  first  grade  teachers  in  every  elementary  school,  and  en- 
couraging progress  toward  this  end  is  evidently  being  made, 
chiefly  because  of  the  graduating  of  large  classes  from  the  normal 
schools  at  Towson  and  at  Frostburg. 

Whereas  in  the  school  year  1921-22,  there  were  1,228  white 
elementary  teachers  holding  regular  first  grade  certificates,  this 
fall  for  the  year  1924-25  there  are  1,919,  an  increase  of  over  56 
per  cent.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  recent  graduates  went  into  the 
one-  and  two-teacher  schools.* 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  present  elementary  school  staff  has  a 
normal  school  education  or  its  equivalent.  Nearly  a  fourth  have 
had  a  high  school  education,  and  only  11  per  cent  hold  the  third 
grade  or  lowest  certificate,  which  indicates  the  completion  of  less 
than  four  years  of  high  school  work. 

The  Certification  Score  of  White  Elementary  School  Teachers 

The  certification  scores  of  the  white  elementary  school  teachers 
in  each  county  are  indicated  in  Chart  36.  The  score  is  based  on 
the  following  weighting  of  certificates. 


Elementary  principal  and  first  grade  regular   4 

Elementary  principal  and  first  grade  provisional   2 

Second  grade  regular   2 

Second  grade  provisional   1 

Third  grade  regular  _   1 

Third  grade  provisional  _  _  _   0 


The  average  score  for  the  present  school  year  ending  in  June, 
1925,  77.4,  shows  an  improvement  of  13  over  the  1923  score  and 
5.9  over  the  1924  score.  Four  counties  (Queen  Anne's,  Balti- 
more, Allegany  and  Montgomery)  have  scores  of  practically  90 
or  more.  All  except  2  counties,  Caroline  and  Charles,  have  made 
a  steady  increase  since  1923.  Caroline  has  made  a  gain  of  8.8 
points  in  the  two  years,  but  lost  .6  between  1924  and  1925. 
Charles  made  a  net  gain  of  2.4,  but  lost  5.6  from  1924  to  1925.** 

The  1924  and  1925  certification  scores  for  white  one-teacher, 
two-teacher  and  graded  schools  are  given  in  Table  51.  All  coun- 
ties except  Baltimore,  Talbot,  Wicomico  and  Worcester  have 
higher  scores  in  the  graded  schools  than  in  the  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools.  The  average  in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  18.4 
points  below  that  in  the  two-teacner  schools,  and  29.4  points  be- 
low the  three-teacher  or  larger  schools.  The  three  averages  have 
increased  by  about  the  same  amount  in  the  last  year,  with  a  slight 
advantage  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 

*  See  p.  207  for  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  one-teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded 
schools  of  the  various  counties. 

**  The  number  and  per  cent  of  white  elementary  teachers  in  each  county  holding  the 
various  grades  of  certificates  in  October,  1924,  is  given  in  Table  XVII,  p.  248. 
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CHART  36 


CERTIFICATION  SCORE 

0? 

WHITr.  hTiKiffiNXARl  SCHOOL  XiuAo HtlHj 

County 

1923 

1924  1925 

Oounty  Average 

64.4 

1  Queen  Anne ' s 

76*0 

«  .Baltimore 

no  a 

3  Allegany 

85*6 

4  Montgomery 

77.0 

5  Prince  George's 

68. 9 

6  Wicomico 

60.5 

(  TaiDot 

(3  •  I 

8  Anne  Arundel 

9  Kent 

64. 9 

io  Calvert 

64*6 

11  Harford 

63.2 

12  Frederick: 

59.7 

13  Worcester 

44.7 

14  Carol ino 

63.4 

15  Howard 

55.8 

16  Cecil 

61,7 

17  Washington 

59.9 

18  Dorchester 

54.4 

19  Carroll 

52.6 

20  Somerset 

49.4 

21  Garrett 

28.5 

36.6  OHHBHBnBEHHSOEl 

22  Charles 

45.5 

23  St.  Mary's 

36.3 

40.3  MBWHIHIf  T  TT 

The  score  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Caroline,  Dorchester, 
Washington,  Charles  and  Talbot  decreased.  Baltimore  has  the 
highest  score  in  these  schools  and  Queen  Anne's  has  made  the 
greatest  progress.  Wicomico,  Montgomery,  Allegany  and  Prince 
George's  made  the  next  greatest  gains.* 

Calvert  and  Queen  Anne's  have  perfect  scores  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools.  Worcester,  Montgomery  and  Garrett  have  made 
the  greatest  progress,  ranging  from  23.9  to  14.7  points.  St. 
Mary's,  Cecil,  Charles  and  Caroline  have  lost  ground  to  a  slight 
extent. 

In  the  three-teacher  or  larger  schools,  Queen  Anne's  and  St. 
Mary's  have  scores  of  100.  St.  Mary's  has  only  one  three-teacher 
school,  but  has  increased  its  score  in  that  from  25  to  100.  Gar- 


*  The  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  holding  the 
various  grades  of  certificate  in  October,  1924,  is  given  in  Table  XVIII,  p.  249. 
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rett,  Howard  and  Wicomico  increased  their  scores  in  the  three- 
teacher  schools  more  than  did  any  other  counties.  Caroline  and 
Baltimore  sustained  slight  losses,  although  Baltimore  is  near  the 
top  of  the  list  and  Caroline  is  slightly  above  the  average. 

Certification  Scores  of  Colored  Elementary  School  Teachers 

The  certification  scores  of  the  colored  elementary  school  teach- 
ers for  the  last  three  years  are  given  in  Chart  37  * .  The  certifi- 
cation score  of  the  colored  teachers  in  the  average  county  has 
risen  13.8  points  in  the  past  two  years  to  64  points.  The  gain  in 
the  second  year  being  slightly  larger  than  in  the  first.  Allegany 


CHART  37 


CERT 

r?ICATI0U  SCORE 

CP  COLORED  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

County 

1923 

1924 

1925* 

County  Average 

60.4 

60.6 

1 

Allegany 

91.6 

MD.O 

2 

Cecil 

75.0 

64.4 

3 

Baltimore 

76.2 

82.2  | 

4 

Howard 

59.7 

68.4 

5 

Queen  Anne's 

57.7 

66.4 

1 

6 

Harford 

62.5 

68.5  1 

7 

Prince  George's 

62.9 

66.6 

e 

Wicomico 

51.4 

61.6 

9 

Washington 

64.5 

64.6 

10 

Carroll 

61.4 

71.2 

11 

Charles 

52.1 

61.8 

12 

Kent 

44.2 

75.9 

13 

Montgomery 

61.5 

58.1 

14 

Talbot 

55.5 

62.1 

15 

Caroline 

60.9 

63.4 

■B 

16 

Anne  Arundel 

40.4 

43.5 

17 

Cairo rt 

26.1 

57.3 

18 

Worcester 

37.5 

56.4 

19 

St.  Mary's 

27.2 

42.6 

20 

Somerset 

40.0 

52.7 

21 

Dorchester 

36.3 

47.6 

22 

Frederick 

50.0 

53.7 

County,  which  has  very  few  colored  teachers,  has  a  score  of  100. 
Cecil  is  the  only  other  county  with  a  score  above  90. 

Within  the  two  years,  there  was  a  net  increase  in  every  county 
except  Frederick,  although  Carroll,  Kent,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Cal- 

*  For  number  and  per  cent  of  colored  teachers  in  each  county  holding  various  grades  of 
certificates,  October,  1924.  see  Table  XIX,  p.  250. 
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vert,  Dorchester  and  Frederick  lost  from  15  to  10.4  points  from 
1924  to  1925.  In  the  last  year,  Howard,  St.  Mary's  and  Kent 
made  the  greatest  gains,  more  than  10  points  in  each  case.  Cal- 
vert, St.  Mary's,  Howard,  Kent  and  Wicomico  have  each  made  a 
net  gain  of  more  than  20  points  in  the  two  years.  Two  of  the 
counties,  Dorchester  and  Frederick,  have  scores  of  less  than  50. 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY 

TEACHERS 

In  Maryland  county  white  elementary  schools  in  October,  1924, 
there  are  421  persons  holding  teaching  positions  for  the  first  time. 
This  number  includes  221  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  69  in 
two-teacher  schools  and  131  in  graded  schools.  These  figures 
represent  over  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  one-room  schools,  one- 
seventh  of  those  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  one-twelfth  of  those 
in  graded  schools.  (See  Table  52  and  Chart  38.) 


CHART  38 


AND  F3 

SR  CENT  OP  TEACHERS  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 

HAVING  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1924-1925 

num- 

ber 

Per  Cent 

Ona-Teacher  Schools 

221 

EPPfl  1 

Two -Teacher  Schools 

69 

Hffi— nn  ■  g  5  MBBMBI 

Graded  Schools 
White  Sigh  Schools 
Colored  Schools 

131 
127 
149 

HHHHHHHEjEZOHHHHIHH 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  having  from  no  experi- 
ence up  to  7  years'  experience  are  shown  in  the  upper  half  of 
Table  52,  while  the  numbers  having  up  to  24  years'  experience, 
grouped  in  4-year  periods,  are  given  in  the  lower  half  of  Table 
52.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-room  schools  have 
had  less  than  4  years  of  experience.  The  median  experience  in 
one-teacher  schools  is  3.3  years,  in  two-teacher  schools  6.2  years, 
and  in  graded  schools  7.6  years. 

Over  one-sixth  (127)  of  the  white  county  high  school  teachers 
are  inexperienced,  and  one-half  have  had  less  than  four  years' 
experience.  An  increase  of  60  in  the  number  of  high  school 
teaching  positions  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  number 


Teaching  Experience  of  County  Teachers 
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of  inexperienced  teachers  employed.  In  the  colored  schools  149, 
or  nearly  one-fifth,  are  teaching  for  the  first  time.  The  median 
experience  is  5.2  years. 

Teacher  Turnover  in  White  Elementary  Schools 

An  analysis  of  the  number  and  per  cent  of  white  elementary 
school  teachers  in  each  county  who  are  having  their  first  year  of 
teaching  experience  is  a  good  indication  of  teacher  turnover. 

CHART  39 


NUMBER  AMD  PER  CENT  OP  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
HAVING  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1924-1925 


County 
County  Average 

1  Wicomico 

2  Allegany 

3  Cecil 

4  Harford 

5  Charles 

6  Baltimore 

7  Dorchester 

8  Talbot 

9  Prince  George's 

10  Somerset 

11  Washington 

12  Kent 

13  Anne  Arundel 

14  Carroll 

16  Montgomery 

16  Worcester 

17  St.  Mary's 

18  Frederick: 

19  Calvert 

20  Howard 

21  Quean  Anne* 3 

22  Caroline 

23  Garrett 


Teachers  Having  First  Year  of  Experience 
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There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  for  growing  counties  like  Balti- 
more, Prince  George's,  Anne  Arundel  and  Montgomery,  which 
are  increasing  their  staffs  annually  to  care  for  the  increasing  en- 
rollment and  for  counties  like  Garrett,  Carroll  and  others  which 
are  replacing  their  provisionally  certificated  teachers  by  normal 
school  graduates.    (See  Chart  39.) 

The  greatest  amount  of  turnover  occurs,  of  course,  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  the  average  being  22  per  cent.  There  is  a  varia- 
tion in  per  cent  of  inexperienced  teachers  from  9.7  per  cent  in 
Prince  George's  one-teacher  schools,  to  42.6  in  Allegany's.  Alle- 
gany has  a  policy  requiring  all  new  normal  school  graduates  to 
teach  in  one-teacher  schools  before  they  come  into  the  city  schools. 
In  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Allegany  there  are  20  inexperienced 
teachers,  in  Garrett  38,  in  Frederick  18,  in  Carroll  16.  (See  first 
columns  of  Table  53.) 

Frederick  has  12  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  two-teacher 
schools.  In  two-teacher  schools  of  four  counties  and  in  graded 
schools  of  five  counties  (Allegany,  Charles,  Queen  Anne's,  St. 
Mary's  and  Wicomico)  there  are  no  inexperienced  teachers.  Gar- 
rett, with  21.2  per  cent,  has  the  largest  proportion  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers  in  graded  schools.  (See  latter  columns  of  Table 
53  and  Chart  39.)  The  inexperienced  teachers  are  special  prob- 
lems for  the  supervisors. 

If  a  large  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  in  a  county  means 
the  replacement  of  untrained  teachers  by  better  trained  normal 
school  graduates,  a  high  turnover  is  not  an  undesirable  thing.* 
But  as  the  group  is  better  trained,  it  should  become  more  stable. 

Inexperienced  Teachers  in  White  High  Schools 

Turnover  in  white  high  schools  is  greater,  in  proportion,  than 
in  the  white  elementary  schools,  127  new,  inexperienced  teachers, 
or  16.1  per  cent,  being  on  the  county  high  school  staffs  this  year. 
There  were  60  new  positions  created  in  the  high  schools  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  in  enrollment  of  1,000  high  school  pupils. 
Charles  County,  with  its  comparatively  high  salaries  and  conse- 
quently stable  faculty  at  Indian  Head  and  with  its  experienced 
teachers  at  the  new  consolidated  high  school  at  Glasva,  leads  in 
having  few  inexperienced  teachers.  Baltimore  County  has  a 
good  salary  schedule  and,  therefore,  needs  employ  few  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  Kent  and  Dorchester  employ  a  large  proportion 
of  residents  of  the  county  in  their  high  schools.  Queen  Anne's 
pays  salaries  large  enough  to  retain  good  teachers.  All  of  these 
counties  have  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  their  teachers  inexpe- 
rienced.   (See  Chart  40.) 


*  See  Table  99.  p.  207. 
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CHART  40 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
HAVING  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR  OP  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
SCHOOL  YEAR,  1924-1925 


County  Number 
County  Average  127 

1  Charles 

2  Baltimore 

3  Kent 

4  Dorche3ter 

5  Queen  Anne's 

6  Talbot 

7  Worcester 

8  Wicomico 

9  Allegany 

10  Anne  Arundel 

11  Frederick 

12  prince  George's 

13  Somerset 

14  Cecil 

15  Caroline 

16  Harford 

17  Montgomery 

18  Carroll 

19  Washington 

20  Howard 

21  Garrett 

22  St.  Mary's 

23  Calvert 


Per  Cent 


At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Garrett, 
Howard,  Washington,  Carroll,  Montgomery  and  Harford,  which 
have  a  fifth  or  more  of  their  high  school  staffs  without  previous 
teaching  experience.  The  high  turnover  in  these  counties  is  due 
to  inability  to  hold  teachers  at  the  minimum  salary  schedule  and 
to  the  competition  of  the  nearby  cities  and  counties,  which  pay 
more. 

The  only  solution  for  these  counties  is  the  preparation  of  their 
own  residents  who  can  do  satisfactory  high  school  work.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  inexperienced  recruits  in  the  high  schools 
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each  year  makes  the  work  of  the  two  state  high  school  super- 
visors much  more  difficult.  Each  of  them  spent  110  days  in  the 
county  high  schools.  Each  high  school  received  at  least  two 
visits,  the  length  of  these  varying  with  the  size  of  the  school 
and  the  needs  of  the  situation.  In  addition,  each  high  school 
supervisor  spent  35  days  in  conference  with  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals, in  group  meetings,  and  in  conferences  with  the  superin- 
tendent. This  doubtless  left  less  than  sufficient  time  for  individ- 
ual conferences  and  adequate  help  for  the  127  beginning  teachers. 


The  Colored  Schools'  Turnover 
CHART  41 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  COLORED  TEACHERS  IK  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 

HAVING  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR  OP  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

1924-1925 

County 

Num- 
ber                Per  Cent 

County  Average 

149  IffjfffffffflMfflMIHP^ 

1  Carroll 

-  0  o 

3  Montgomery 

2  Bill 

4  Washington 

i  wnjij 

5  Dorchester 

6  Prince  George's 

7  Calvert 

3  (JBBNBdfl 

8  Harford 

4  KBB&9KE23 

9  Anne  Arundel 

12  HBBBBOB^H 

10  "Wicomico 

7  WBSBBBSBKED 

11  Kent 

7  |^"^^||jffHllfJWI 

12  Charles 

13  Somerset 

ii  ■nnnBB 

14  Talbot 

io  um^Mi^^f^f^jm 

15  Frederick 

io    ■■■BnimmirfaKaffli  MHHflfWi  WVIi  U  1 

16  Allegany 

3  MMMMBIil^ailMHllHlldrAI 

17  Caroline 

18  St.  Mary's 

n  i  in  '"I'la^ifim';^! 

19  Howard 

20  Queen  Anne's 

21  Worcester 

22  Cecil 

L6    fypaawi—immmiiin  |||  1 1  |||jH  iTTTI 

8  MBMWBgpwraMaBemi^yiiJU^^ 

Teachers  Having  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Experience  139 

The  colored  schools  this  year  have  149  teachers  who  are  novices 
in  the  profession.  The  turnover  varies  all  the  way  from  none  in 
Carroll  to  50  per  cent  in  Cecil.  Worcester  has  16  inexperienced 
teachers,  39  per  cent  of  that  county's  teaching  staff,  and  a  third 
of  Howard's  and  Queen  Anne's  colored  teachers  are  beginners. 
This  turnover  can  be  cut  down  in  the  colored  schools  chiefly  by 
providing  high  school  opportunities  for  the  training  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  elementary  schools.  Cecil  and  Worcester  are  estab- 
lishing high  schools  this  year,  and  Queen  Anne's  high  school  work 
began  last  year.    (See  Chart  41.) 

Teachers  Having  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Experience 

In  Table  54  the  per  cent  of  teachers  having  an  experience  of  less 
than  four  years  is  given,  with  the  county  having  the  smallest 
proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers  ranked  first.  Such  a  rank 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  high  rank,  unless  considered  in 
relation  to  the  certification  score  given  on  pages  129  and  131. 
"Experience  as  mere  experience  offers  no  certain  means  of  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  teaching."* 


*  Stephen  S.  Colrin. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
Schools  Attended 

The  county  superintendents  reported  that  832  of  their  white 
elementary  school  teachers  and  232  of  their  white  high  school 

TABLE  55 


NUMBER  OF   MARYLAND   COUNTY  TEACHERS  ATTENDING 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  1924  DISTRIBUTED  BY  KIND  OF 
CERTIFICATE. 


COLLEGE 

irst 
Grade 

;cond 
Grade 

hird 

Grade  I 

Elementary 

to 

otal  Number 
of  Teachers 

09 

< 

£ 

WHITE 

TTnivprssitv  of  TVTarvlanH 

79 

87 

29 

195 

48 

243 

Johns  Hopkins 

122 

34 

7 

163 

61 

224 

90 

5 

1 

96 

HI 

o  / 

163 

29 

84 

49 

162 

n 
U 

162 

31 

35 

28 

94 

1 

95 

11 

11 

0 

22 

11 

33 

o 

1 1 
1 1 

i 
i 

1  7 

1 

1 8 

4 

7 

5 

16 

u 

16 

University  of  West  Virginia  , 

8 

0 

1 

9 

3 

12 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

4 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

George  Washington  

4 

2 

1 

7 

3 

10 

Temple  University  

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

Cornell  

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

9 

Harvard  

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Other  Schools  

21 

13 

3 

37 

19 

56 

Total  

418 

289 

125 

832 

232 

1,064 

Baltimore  County  Institute  

165 

5 

4 

174 

174 

Total  

583 

294 

129 

1,006 

232 

1,238 

COLORED 

Hampton  

15 

25 

o 

42 

5 

47 

Bowie  

5 

19 

20 

44 

44 

Morgan  

23 

10 

4 

37 

37 

Dover  

8 

1 

9 

9 

Columbia  

5 

1 

6 

2 

8 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

4 

1 

5 

5 

Storer  

4 

2 

6 

6 

Other  Schools  

12 

9 

4 

25 

o 
o 

28 

Total  

68 

75 

31 

174 

10 

184 
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teachers,  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1924,  attended  school  in  the 
summer  of  1924.  In  addition  to  these  summer  school  attendants, 
174  Baltimore  County  elementary  teachers  were  given  credit  for 
their  work  at  the  two  weeks'  institute,  which  counts  as  one-third 
of  the  usual  summer  session.  The  number  of  colored  teachers  at 
summer  school  was  reported  as  184. 

The  schools  attended  are  listed  in  Table  55,  according  to  the 
total  number  of  white  attendants  and  of  colored  attendants.  The 
University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Towson,  and 
Frostburg  had  the  largest  enrollment;  Columbia,  Hopkins,  and 
the  University  of  Maryland  showing  considerable  gains  over  the 
preceding  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  Maryland  colored  teachers  who 
attended  summer  school  this  year  went  to  Hampton,  Bowie,  or 
Morgan  College. 

Since  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Normal  Schools  at  Towson  and 
Frostburg  submitted  reports  of  enrollments  by  counties,  it  was 
possible  to  check  the  reports  of  superintendents  so  far  as  these 
schools  were  concerned.  Differences  of  at  least  five  appear  for 
the  following  counties :  Allegany  (Frostburg),  Washington  (Hop- 
kins and  Towson),  Frederick  (Towson),  Carroll  (Hopkins  and 
Towson),  Caroline  (Towson),  Baltimore  (Hopkins  and  Towson), 
and  Anne  Arundel  (Hopkins) .  Part  of  these  differences  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  Hopkins  and  Towson  included  persons  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  the  counties  for  1924-25,  whereas  the  superin- 
tendents were  reporting  on  the  teachers  who  were  on  their  staffs 
last  year  (1923-24).    (See  Table  56.) 

Figures  included  in  Table  57  indicate,  however,  that  the  reports 
of  the  superintendents  on  summer  school  attendance  in  Anne 
Arundel  (elementary),  Caroline,  Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Wash- 
ington (elementary)  may  be  incomplete,  since  the  proportion  of 
white  teachers  attending  summer  school  is  rather  low  in  these 
counties.  (See  columns  5  and  7  of  Table  57,  page  144.) 

Summer  School  Attendants  from  Each  County 

Nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  and  twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  attended  summer  school.  For 
the  renewal  of  some  certificates  in  the  elementary  schools,  a 
teacher  must  attend  summer  school  at  least  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  Counties  which  have  a  number  of  recent  normal  grad- 
uates might  have  a  small  proportion  going  to  summer  school  at 
present.  This  may  explain  the  variation  from  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  white  elementary  school  teachers  in  Queen  Anne's  to  forty- 
six  per  cent  in  Cecil.  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert,  Caroline,  Carroll, 
Charles,  Frederick,  Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  and  Washington 
reported  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  staffs  at  summer  school. 


Summer  School  Attendants 
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TABLE  56 

REPORT  ON  NUMBER  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY  TEACHERS  ATTEND- 
ING SUMMER  SESSIONS  AT  HOPKINS,  TOWSON  AND  FROSTBURG. 


COUNTY 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel . . 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery . . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's . . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

Worcester  


Total. 


Report  on 
Hopkins  by 


County 
Supt. 


17 
14 
39 
2 
5 
22 
14 
1 
4 
7 
3 
21 
11 
18 
3 
4 
4 


8 
4 

12 
8 
3 


224 
—32 


Director 


20 
20 
46 
4 
7 
29 
10 
1 
5 
10 
3 
22 
13 
12 
2 
5 
3 


9 
4 

19 


256 


Report  on 
Towson  by 


County 
Supt. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
10 
14 
4 
2 
13 
16 


18 
9 
2 
1 
1 
4 


16 
12 
9 

12 
12 


162 


Principal 


2 
2 
7 
2 
16 
26 
4 
3 
14 
31 


22 
10 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
17 
15 
17 
11 
11 


225 


Report  on 
Frostburg  by 


County 
Supt. 


42 


0 
46 


95 
-16 


Principal 


51 


1 
49 


111 


The  high  school  teachers  have  not  in  the  past  been  as  regular 
in  attendance  at  summer  school  as  the  elementary  school  teachers. 
This  is  true  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Maryland.  The  high  school 
teachers  are  therefore  to  be  commended  for  the  high  per  cent 
who  attended  in  1924.  Among  the  high  school  teachers  of  Cal- 
vert, Caroline,  Frederick,  Prince  George's,  and  Somerset,  how- 
ever, there  were  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  at  summer  school. 
As  every  teacher  in  the  State  must  attend  summer  school  once 
in  every  four  years,  and  as  some  teachers  need  to  attend  oftener 
in  order  to  keep  their  certificates  in  force,  the  number  in  summer 
school  should  be  at  least  approximately  a  fourth,  in  spite  of  the 
turnover  among  the  teachers.  Of  the  colored  school  teachers, 
Anne  Arundel,  Frederick,  Caroline,  Dorchester,  Kent,  Montgom- 
ery, St.  Mary's,  and  Worcester  had  less  than  a  fourth  at  summer 
school. 
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Extension  Courses  with  State  Subsidy 

Extension  courses  which  received  subsidies  from  the  State 
were  given  in  seven  counties  for  white  teachers  and  in  three  for 
colored  teachers.  The  courses  were  completed  by  128  teachers 
in  white  schools  and  by  34  in  colored  schools.  In  most  cases  those 
taking  the  courses  were  teachers  holding  third  and  second  grade 
certificates  who  wished  to  raise  the  grade  of  their  certificates. 

The  county  superintendents  in  Anne  Arundel  and  Montgomery 
Counties  gave  extension  courses  for  the  benefit  of  their  teachers, 
but  no  State  aid  was  given  or  requested. 

TABLE  58 

NUMBER  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY  TEACHERS  COMPLETING 
EXTENSION  COURSES  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  STATE 


County  White  Colored 

Carroll  _   9 

Cecil  _  _  _  7 

Charles  _   16 

Frederick  _  _     9 

Garrett    _.  12 

Prince  George's  _  _   32  9 

St.  Mary's  _  _   8  * 

Somerset  -  _  _  _  _   15 

Washington  _   45    • 

Total  128  34 


*  Abandoned  after  seventh  lesson. 

SUBSTITUTE  SERVICE 

There  were  approximately  9,885  days  of  substitute  service  for 
teachers  in  white  elementary  schools.  Of  the  regularly  appointed 
white  elementary  teachers,  1,119,  or  37  per  cent,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  be  away  from  school.  Probably  illness  accounts  for  most 
of  this  absence.  The  per  cent  of  teachers  having  substitute  serv- 
ice was  lowest  in  one-teacher  schools  and  highest  in  graded 
schools,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to  secure 
substitute  service  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  larger  villages, 
towns  and  cities  in  which  most  of  the  graded  schools  are  located. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  substitute  service  was  10  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  9.4  in  two-teacher  schools  and  8.1  in  graded 
schools. 

Only  one-sixth  of  the  white  high  school  teachers  had  substitute 
service.  Their  length  of  service  averaged  8  days.  In  colored 
schools  the  average  number  of  days  of  substitute  service  was  10 
days  and  133,  or  18.5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  actually  had  sub- 
stitutes take  their  places  when  they  were  absent. 
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TABLE  59 


Type  of  School 

—  

Total 
Teachers 

Number 
Having 
Substitute 
Service 

Per  Cent 
Having 

Substitute 
Service 

Approxi- 
mate Total 

Days  of 
Substitute 
Service 

Average 
Number  of 

Days  of 
Substitute 

Service 

One  Teacher  

1,056 

284 

26.9 

2,850 

10.0 

Twn  TpnpVipr 

519 

179 

ot .  o 

Q  ± 

Graded  

1,451 

656 

45.2 

5,340 

8.1 

All  Elementary  

3,026 

1,119 

37.0 

9,885 

8.3 

White  High  

687 

115 

16.7 

925 

8.0 

Colored  Elementary. . 

718 

133 

18.5 

1,375 

10.0 

MEN  TEACHERS  DECREASING 

The  number  of  men  teachers  in  white  county  high  schools  in- 
creased by  18  to  271,  but  the  per  cent  of  men  was  reduced  slightly, 
to  36.2.  In  the  white  elementary  schools  the  number  of  men 
teaching  decreased  by  34  to  253,  and  the  per  cent  was  reduced  by 
1.1  to  8.3  per  cent.  There  were  6  fewer  men  teaching  in  the  col- 
ored schools,  which  left  129,  a  reduction  of  1.4  per  cent.  Of  every 
100  colored  teachers,  17  were  men  last  year. 


TABLE  60 


Type  of  School 

No.  of 
Teachers 
1924 

Men  Teaching 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

White  High  

White  Elementary. . . 
Colored  

748 
3,065 
764 

253 
287 
135 

271 
253 
129 

36.9 
9.4 
18.3 

36  2 
8  3 
16.9 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  TEACHING 
ENROLLMENT 


In  High  Schools 


TABLE  61 

RELATION  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  SIZE  OF 
ENROLLMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1924. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 


FIRST  GROUP  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Teachers 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

40  or  less 
41-  50 . . 
51-  75. . 
76-100. . 
101-125 

6 
13 

11 
2 

6 
11 

7 
3 

2 
4 
2 
1 

1 

126-150 

1 

6 
1 

3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

151-175 

1 

176-200 

201-225 

226-250 

1 

251-275 

1 

1 

276-300 

1 

301-325 

r 

326-350 

1 

2 

1 

351-375 . 
376-400 

401-425 

1 

1 
1 

1 

426-450 

451-475 

476-500 

Over  500 
Total.  . 

3 

32 

27 

9 

1 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Total 
No. 
Teachers 


105* 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 

Per 
Teacher 

WHITE  SCHOOLS 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 
Number  of  Teachers 

SECOND  GROUP 
Number  of  Teachers 

THIRD  GROUP 
Number  of  Teachers 

First  Group 

Second  Group 

Third 
Group 

Total 

2 

3 

Total 

1 

2 

Total 

8 

4 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1-15 

3 
14 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

15 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

i' 
1 

1 
2 
6 

IB-  26. . . 
26-  40 . . . 
41-  50. . . 
51-  76. . . 
76-100 

4 

7 
2 
1 

4 

8 
2 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

.  . .  . 

1 

2 
2 

1 

Total 

14 

1 

15 

18 

4 

22 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

13 

*  Excludes  Millersville  Academy,  now  Arundel  High  School. 
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In  Table  61  the  correlation  between  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  is  available  for  first, 
second  and  third  group  county  high  schools.  For  the  105*  white 
first  group  high  schools,  the  median  school  has  4.8  teachers  and 
an  average  membership  of  82.3.  For  second  group  schools  the 
median  is  2.5  teachers  and  31.7  belonging;  for  third  group  schools 
the  median  is  1.6  teachers  and  20.7  pupils. 

CHART  42 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  3EL0KGDJG  PER  TEACHER 
IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


County 

1923 

County  Average 

20.2 

Washington 

29.1 

Baltimore 

23.7 

Calvert 

26.0 

Charles 

22.1 

Anne  Arundel 

21.8 

r  reciericjc 

6i..7 

Dorchester 

20.8 

Wicomico 

21.0 

Caroline 

21.0 

Montgomery 

20.3 

Allegany 

22.3 

Harford 

18.7 

Prince  George *s 

19.1 

Somerset 

21.5 

Garrett 

18.3 

Queen  Anne's 

16.2 

Talbot 

18.4 

Howard 

17.6 

Ceoil 

13.6 

Carroll 

16*4 

Worcester 

14.9 

Kent 

12.1 

Baltimore  City 

26.3 

Maryland 

22.0 

1924 


*  Excludes  MillersvUIe  Academy,  now  Arundel  High  School. 
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Average  Number  Belonging  Per  Teacher  in  Each  County 

White  High  Schools 

In  the  average  Maryland  county  white  high  school  there  was 
a  teacher  for  every  20  pupils.  Washington  County  had  a  teacher 
for  every  27  high  school  pupils,  Baltimore  for  each  25,  while  at 
the  opposite  extreme  Kent  had  14  pupils  for  each  teacher,  and 
Worcester,  Carroll  and  Cecil  between  15  and  16.*  (See  Chart  42.) 

White  Elementary  Schools 

On  the  average  there  were  31.5  pupils  belonging  per  teacher  in 
the  white  elementary  schools.  Baltimore  County  had  the  largest 
classes  with  40  pupils  to  every  teacher  and  Washington  was  sec- 
ond with  36.2,  while  Garrett  and  Charles  had  the  smallest  with 
between  23  and  24  pupils  per  teacher.**  (See  Chart  43  and  Table 
62.) 

Each  teacher  having  all  grades  in  one  room  has  on  the  average 
twenty-five  pupils.  In  the  two-teacher  schools  in  which  each 
teacher  has  from  three  to  four  grades,  the  average  number  be- 
longing per  teacher  is  nearly  30  and  in  the  larger  schools  it  is 
over  thirty-seven.  These  differences  in  size  of  class  account  in 
large  part  for  the  higher  cost  of  teaching  pupils  in  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools  over  the  cost  in  the  graded  schools. 

Between  Kent  and  Garrett,  the  counties  having  the  smallest 
average  number  of  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  (18  and  19 
respectively)  and  Baltimore,  having  the  largest  number  (33), 
there  was  a  difference  of  15  and  14.  The  average  teacher  in 
Baltimore  County  one-teacher  schools  is  educating  on  the  average 
nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  is  the  average  Kent  teacher.  In 
two-teacher  schools  the  variation  is  not  quite  so  great,  although 
Baltimore  had  nearly  half  as  many  more  children  belonging  per 
teacher  (34)  than  Wicomico  with  23.  Charles  County's  only 
graded  school  at  Indian  Head  financed  largely  by  the  Federal 
Government  had  less  than  27  pupils  per  teacher  and  Carroll  had 
less  than  29,  while  Baltimore's  graded  schools  had  43.f  (See 
Table  62.) 
i  

*  For  individual  high  schools  see  Table  XXXIII,  pp.  264  to  269.  For  number  of  teach- 
ers and  average  number  belonging  by  counties  see  Table  XXVII,  p.  258. 

**  See  Table  XXVIII,  p.  259,  for  number  of  teachers  and  average  number  belonging  in 
each  county. 

t  See  Tables  XXIX,  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  260  to  262.  for  the  number  of  teachers  and 
average  number  belonging  in  one-teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded  schools. 
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CHART  43 


AVERAGE  BTMB 

KB  BELONG  DIG  PER  TEACHER 

IB  WHITE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

1?23 

1924 

Cottnty  Average 

31.7  91 

t  t  BBDB 
w  i  .  j  bbbhbn 

Ft  i not  George's 

Allecrarrr 

Caroline 

Ami  If;  ArUOuvi 

Pi***  deride 

Tax do* 

Harford 

Ceo  11 

£9.7  HI  •  v 

Sonersot 

32.5  m 

If  x  vviuu  w 

Howard 

Worcester 

SB 

Dorchester 

SB 

Queen  Anne»e 

Carroll 

1 

Kent 

1 

3t.  tfary's 

Cal  rer< 

Onarlee 

Qarrett 

83*9  BB1 

Baltimore  Citv 

33,3  BBSS 

34.5  ■ 

Maryland 

32.4  HH 
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CHART  44 


County 

1923 

Cotmty  Average 

38.3 

Calvert 

45.4 

Somerset 

46.6 

Montaoaery 

44.5 

Woroester 

40.5 

Anne  Arundel 

41.9 

WIcoeqIco 

40.1 

Howard 

41.9 

Prince  George's 

41.7 

Charles 

41.7 

Queen  Anne's 

41.2 

Baltimore 

37.6 

Caroline 

37.1 

3t.  Mary's 

33.9 

Allegany 

39.7 

Kent 

32.5 

Dorchester 

32.5 

Talbot 

37.5 

Harford 

31.5 

Cecil 

27.1 

Washington 

28.3 

Frederick 

29.8 

Carroll 

30.8 

Baltimore  City 

38.1 

Maryland 

38.3 

AVERAGE  HUMBER  BELONG  IKG  PER  TEACHER 
IB  COLORED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


1924 


58.6 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 


The  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  Maryland  County  schools 
in  1924  increased  slightly  over  1923.  Salaries  of  white  high 
school  teachers  were  higher  by  $41,  of  teachers  in  white  elemen- 
tary schools  by  $40,  and  of  colored  elementary  school  teachers  by 
$19.  These  changes  are  due  to  higher  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  lengthened  experience.    (See  Chart  45.) 

CHART  45 

AVERAG3  ACTUAL  SALARY      -      COUSTIES  0?  kAP.TL.iin> 
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Wh.H.$798 

$841 
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521 
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881 
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Col. El.  228 

279 
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359 

442 

455 
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White  High  Schools 

In  white  high  schools,  the  average  salary  ranged  from  $1,868 
in  Charles  and  $1,811  in  Baltimore  Counties,  to  $1,250  in  St. 
Mary's.  In  Charles  County  high  salaries  were  paid  by  the  fed- 
eral government  at  Indian  Head.  The  counties  which  paid  high 
school  teachers  over  $100  more  on  the  average  in  1924  than  in 
1923  were  Charles,  Kent,  Carroll,  Queen  Anne's,  Anne  Arundel, 
Calvert  and  Frederick  Counties.  On  the  other  hand,  Washington, 
Montgomery,  Harford  and  Caroline  Counties  had  a  lower  salary 
rate  than  in  1923.  The  average  salary  in  the  median  county 
was  $1,397,  and  the  average  for  the  counties  as  a  whole  $1,477.* 
(See  Chart  46.) 


CHART  46 


AVBBAQK  SALARY  PHt  TEACHES 

D?  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1922 

1923  1924 

County  AYerag* 

$1345 

1436  ■MBHHHHKI 

1  Charlea 

1561 

2  Baltimore 

1935 

3  Alleg&jor 

1538 

4  Anne  Arundel 

1169 

6  Prederiolt 

1292 

6  Carroll 

1312 

7  Qqms  Aim* 'a 

1226 

8  Wont  gantry 

1528 

1509  nam 

9  Talbot 

1159 

X0  Harford 

1380 

1459  ■BBDHK 

U  Kent 

1207 

1253  HnHBHC 

12  Dorchester 

1164 

1336  ■BBMHHE 

13  Cecil 

1215 

1351  HannHB 

14  (Jarre  tt 

1192 

1311 

15  Washington 

1451 

1332  ■BBHHBHBHBBHO 

16  Prince  George 'a 

1210 

1363  ■B9BHBD3 

17  Caroline 

1143 

13&8  ■MHBBHHm 

18  Worcester 

1296 

1316  ■BHmHHHHBHEI 

19  Howard 

1027 

1315  ■■■■■■■■BEC 

20  Somerset 

1079 

1331  HnHHEI 

21  Wioondco 

1153 

1259  nnnnnEi 

22  CalTort 

990 

1216  ■■■BBHKEB 

23  St.  Mary* a 

1350  ■■■HBOHi] 

Baltimore  City 

2610 

Maryland. 

1731 

*  See  Table  XXVII,  p.  258,  for  number  of  teachers  and  expenditures  for  salaries  in  each 
county. 
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White  Elementary  Schools 

All  the  counties  except  Baltimore,  Allegany  and  Montgomery, 
the  three  highest  counties,  showed  increases  in  the  average  sal- 
ary of  white  elementary  school  teachers,  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  appointment  to  vacancies  of  better  trained  teachers.  Three 
of  the  counties,  Caroline,  Charles  and  Worcester,  paid  an  aver- 
age salary  of  over  $100  more  than  in  1923.**  (See  Chart  47.) 


CHART  47 


AVERAGE  SALA27  FEB  TBACHBB 

IB  WHITE  ELEHBHTAHY  SCHOOLS 

County 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Average  County 

$937 

Baltimore 

1517 

Allegany 

1218 

Montgomery 

1070 

Anne  Arundel 

991 

Cecil 

1002 

Queen  Anne's 

855 

Washington 

949 

Talbot 

827 

Prince  George's 

645 

Wlcorico 

805 

Harford 

858 

Kent 

883 

Calvert 

786 

?rederlck 

868 

Caroline 

737 

Charles 

779 

Howard 

824 

Dorchester 

700 

Worcester 

686 

Somerset 

761 

820  ■■nm 

Carroll 

708 

3t.  Uary's 

665 

696  ■■■m 

Garrett 

574 

646  OBHBBI 

Baltimore  City 

1463 

Maryland 

1157 

In  Rural  and  Graded  Schools 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  was  $270 
higher  than  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  and  $94  higher  than  in 
the  schools  having  two  teachers.  This  is  largely  explained  by  the 


••  See  Table  XXVIII,  p.  259,  for  number  of  teachers  and  expenditures  for  salaries  in 
each  county. 
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larger  proportion  of  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers  in 
the  one-room  schools  than  in  either  the  two-room  or  graded 
schools.*  The  correlation  between  certification  score  (See  Chart 
36  and  Table  51  on  pages  129  and  130)  and  average  salary 
is  very  high.  (See  Chart  47  and  Table  63.) 

Baltimore  County  was  the  only  one  in  the  State  to  reverse  the 
procedure  and  pay  the  highest  salaries  to  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  and  the  lowest  in  the  graded  schools.  In  this 
county,  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  were  as  well  trained 
as  those  in  the  graded  schools.  By  state  law  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  one-  or  two-room  school  who  is  a  normal  school  grad- 
uate receives  $100  more  than  an  assistant  teacher  of  similar 

TABLE  63 

AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  TEACHER  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1924 


County 


Having 

One 
Teacher 


County 


Having 

Two 
Teachers 


County 


Having 
Three  or 

More 
Teachers 


County  Average. .  $  874 

Baltimore   1,575 

Allegany   1,128 

Montgomery ....  1,071 

Cecil   1,0U7 

Anne  Arundel   1,008 

Queen  Anne's ....  968 

Talbot   951 

Calvert   923 

Washington   917 

Wicomico   900 

Prince  George's .  .  881 

Harford   877 

Howard   843 

Worcester   821 

Kent   810 

Frederick   807 

Dorchester   805 

Charles   799 

Caroline   789 

Somerset   746 

Carroll   745 

Garrett   668 

St.  Mary's   657 


County  Average .  $1,050 

Baltimore   1,537 

Allegany   1,272 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  1,125 

Talbot   1,118 

Anne  Arundel.  .  .  1,109 

Calvert   1,086 

Montgomery.  . . .  1,085 

Wicomico   1,050 

Cecil   1,045 

Kent   1,004 

Prince  George's . .  978 

Washington   972 

Harford   970 

Howard   970 

Carroll   905 

Frederick   905 

Caroline   900 

Charles   885 

Worcester   882 

St.  Mary's   878 

Somerset   854 

Dorchester   843 

Garrett   782 


County  Average .  $1,144 

Charles   1,556 

Baltimore   1,473 

Allegany   1,286 

Cecil   1,169 

Queen  Anne's. ..  .  1,152 

Montgomery.  .  .  .  1,148 

Anne  Arundel.  .  .  1,110 

Washington   1,101 

Talbot   1,079 

Frederick   1,069 

Harford   1,063 

Prince  George's.  1,046 

Caroline   1,040 

Kent   1,039 

Dorchester   1,038 

Wicomico   1,004 

Howard   982 

Worcester   951 

Garrett   950 

Somerset   925 

Carroll   900 

St.  Mary's   815 


•  See  Tables  XXIX.  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  260  to  262,  for  number  of  teachers  and  expen- 
ditures for  salaries  in  each  county. 
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training  and  experience  in  the  same  county,  which  explains  this 
condition  in  Baltimore  County.  Four  counties,  Carroll,  St. 
Mary's,  Talbot  and  Wicomico  had  a  higher  average  salary  in  the 
two-teacher  schools  than  in  either  the  one-teacher  or  graded 
schools.    (See  Table  64.) 

Colored  Schools 

The  salary  for  the  average  colored  elementary  school  teacher 
in  every  county  except  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Harford  and  Queen 
Anne's  increased  for  1924  over  1923.**   (See  Chart  48.) 


CHART  48 


AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  TEACHER  DJ  COLORED  SCHOOLS 


County 
County  Average 

1  Allegany 

2  Baltimore 

3  Washington 

4  Cecil 

5  Prince  George's 

6  Carroll 

7  Harford 

8  Prederick 

9  Howard 

10  Montgomery 

11  Anne  Arundel 

12  Wicomico 

13  Kent 

14  Talbot 

15  Somerset 

16  Caroline ' 

17  Charles 

18  Woroester 

19  Queen  Anne* a 

20  Calvert 

21  Dorchester 

22  St.  Mary's 
Baltimore  City 

Maryland 


1923 
Elenwn-  High 
tary  School 


$513 

1221 
1136 
654 
638 
539 

516 
548 
487 

467 
507 
500 

481 
420 
469 
432 
419 
399 
402 
478 
379 
386 
349 
1645 


$906 
1470 


847 

920 
786 
673 
616 

706 
760 


774 


1746 


1924 

IHHi  Elementary  School 


WfiZj  High  School 


6  e  e  -A 


MHHXKE91 


ay/a 


898  .1456 


wmm, 


**  See  Table  XXXII,  page  263,  for  number  of  teachers  and  expenditures  for  salaries  in 
each  county. 
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FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 


The  operation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  counties  for  the  year 
ending  in  July,  1924,  required  approximately  $6,476,000.  To  pro- 
vide this  total  the  counties  furnished  $4,408,000  and  the  State 
$2,068,000.  The  expenditures  for  new  construction,  $950,000, 
were  approximately  $500,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
which  was  the  maximum  amount  spent  for  school  buildings  up  to 
that  time. 

In  Baltimore  City  the  amount  expended  for  running  the 
schools,  $6,963,000,  was  about  $500,000  more  than  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  counties.  Of  this  total  expended  the  city  provided 
$5,902,000  and  the  State  $1,061,000.  In  addition  for  capital  out- 
lay Baltimore  City  reached  a  maximum  expenditure  of  $5,337,000 
from  proceeds  of  the  bond  issues  for  $21,000,000  made  available 
for  school  purposes  in  the  past  few  years. 

TABLE  65 

TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DISBURSEMENTS  INCLUDING 
AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS 
TOGETHER  WITH  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR  MARYLAND  SCHOOLS,  1919-1924 


Current  Expense  Disbursements 
Year  Capital 
Ending  Total  From  State       From  Local  Outlay 

in  July  Funds  Funds  Disburse- 

ments 


Total  Counties 

1919   $3,184,351.22  $1,230,181.60  $1,954,169.62  $  311,137.08 

1920   3,703,153.29  1,186,192.67  2,516,960.62  485,601.23 

1921   5,043,923.02  1,554,693.60  3,489,229.42  929,024.08 

1922   5,291,124.43  1,545,695.85  3,745,428.58  1,121,553.98 

1923   5,964,456.44  2,026,315.58  3,938,140.86  1,475,268.52 

1924   6,475,802.93  2,068,186.05  4,407,616.88  949,719.78 

Baltimore  City 

1919   $2,832,543.59  $  671,006.78  $2,161,536.81  $  38,562.29 

1920    3,706,641.51  713,287.02  2,993,354.49  60,741.25 

1921   5,394,655.76  1,032,541.55  4,362,114.21  1,267,636.20 

1922   6,631,682.32  1,026,972.79  5,604,709.53  1,417,569.15 

1923   6,949,793.45  1,066,100.96  5,883,692.49  3,301,086.21 

1924   6,963,332.47  1,061,111.63  5,902,220.84  5,336,889.06 

Entire  State 

1919   $6,016,894.81  $1,901,188.38  $4,115,706.43  $  349,699.37 

1920   7,409,794.80  1,899,479.69  5,510,315.11  546,342.48 

1921...   10,438,578.78  2,587,235.15  7,851,343.63  2,196,660.28 

1?22   11,922,806.75  2,572,668.64  9,350,138.11  2,539,123.13 

1923   12,914,249.89  3,092,416.54  9,821,833.35  4,776,354.73 

1924   13,439,135.40  3,129,297.68  10,309,837.72  6,286,608.84 
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The  State,  as  a  whole,  therefore,  used  $13,439,000  for  furnish- 
ing public  elementary  and  secondary  education  (including  the 
city  training  schools  for  teachers)  and  $6,287,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings for  the  proper  housing  of  its  school  children.*  (See 
Table  65.) 

The  present  level  of  public  school  efficiency  can  be  maintained 
only  if  school  costs  are  increased.  The  rapid  increase  in  attend- 
ance in  elementary  and  high  schools  makes  this  inevitable.  There 
is  no  magic  whereby  two  children  can  be  well  trained  at  the  cost 
of  educating  one. 

Aid  Received  from  the  State 

CHART  49 


County 
Average  Co. 

1  Calvert 

2  Somerset 

3  Garrett 

4  Charles 

5  St.  Mary's 

6  Worcester 

7  Dorchester 

8  Wicomico 

9  Caroline 

10  Pr.  George's 

11  Qu.  Anne's 

12  Howard; 

13  Kent 

14  Cecil 
18  Harford 

16  An.  Arundel 

17  Frederick 

18  Talbot 

19  Carroll 

20  Washington 

21  Montgomery 

22  Allegany 

23  Baltimore 

Baltimore  City  15.5  UHlWHtKSJ 
Maryland  1.1  — BB— M^sjj 


PER  CENT  OP  CURRENT  EXPKU32S 
RECEIVED  FROM  STATE 


1924 


*  See  Tables  XX,  XXI  and  XXII.  pp.  251  to  253.  for  receipts  and  disbursements  in  each 
eounty. 
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Although  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  State 
aid  to  the  counties,  the  proportion  of  money  for  current  expenses 
in  Maryland  schools  received  from  the  State  decreased  by  .7  per 
cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  by  2.1  per  cent  for  the  average 
county  in  1924,  as  compared  with  1923.* 

TABLE  66 


PER  CENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 
RECEIVED  FROM  STATE  AND  VOCATIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1924 


Total 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Rank 

Disbursements 

Received 

Received 

in 

COUNTY 

for  Current 

From  State 

from  State 

Per  Cent 

Expenses 

and  Vocational 

and  Vocational 

Received 

Funds 

Funds 

from  State 

Average  County . 

$6,475,802.93 

$2,068,186.05 

31.9 

illegally  

OIU  ,  J.«7U  .  OO 

1fi0  ^fiP  84. 

93  7 

99 

Anno  ATMiyi/l^il 

OO  1  ,OlO.  LiLt 

00  cfln  71 
I70  ,  ODO  .  1 1 

ID 

Baltimore  

894,301.12 

169,215.92 

18.9 

23 

Calvert  

73,692.50 

44,386.07 

60.2 

1 

Caroline  

172,918.27 

67,460.51 

39.0 

9 

Carroll 

335  605  80 

91,003  80 

27  1 

19 

Cecil  

209  ,'728. 15 

65,509.27 

31.2 

14 

Charles  

112,109.11 

55,547.78 

49.5 

4 

Dorchester  

223,074.69 

91.542.80 

41.0 

7 

Frederick.  

447,901.91 

133,009.85 

29.7 

16 

Garrett  

219,176.01 

111,028.40 

50.7 

3 

Harford  

242,508.37 

75,702.21 

31.2 

14 

Howard  

129,337.61 

44,379.46 

34  3 

12 

Kent  

141,583.69 

45,576.88 

32.2 

13 

Montgomery 

331,858.02 

83,007.34 

25.0 

21 

Prince  George's. . 

379,383.23 

147,621.28 

38.9 

10 

Queen  Anne's .  .  . 

164,957.17 

62,261.74 

37.7 

11 

St.  Mary's  

84,374.95 

40,495.40 

48.0 

5 

Somerset  

177,784.93 

101.655.58 

57.2 

2 

Talbot  

182,001.26 

53,492.28 

29.4 

18 

Washington  

477,710.34 

128,958.32 

27.0 

20 

Wicomico  

257,386.38 

101,829.52 

39.6 

8 

Worcester  

210,331.32 

95,378.09 

45.3 

6 

Baltimore  City .  . 

6,882,118.57 

1,061,111.63 

15.4 

Maryland  State. . 

13,357,921.50 

3,129,297.68 

23.4 

*  See  Tables  XX  and  XXII,  pp.  251  to  253  for  receipts  from  the  State  and  disbursements 
in  each  county. 
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Total  expenditures  for  current  expenses  increased  in  all  the 
counties,  but  six  counties  (Baltimore,  Frederick,  Howard,  Mont- 
gomery, St.  Mary's  and  Washington)  received  less  money  from 
the  State  in  1924  than  in  1923.  Garrett,  Prince  George's  and 
Kent  were  the  only  counties  which  had  a  larger  per  cent  of  cur- 
rent expense  funds  from  State  sources.  Three  counties,  Calvert, 
Somerset  and  Garrett  had  to  depend  on  the  State  to  pay  for  more 
than  half  of  their  expenses  and  two  counties,  Allegany  and  Balti- 
more, and  Baltimore  City  received  less  than  one-fourth  of  their 
current  expenses  from  State  aid.  In  Maryland,  23.4  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
and  31.9  per  cent  or  less  than  a  third  for  the  average  county 
came  from  State  funds.  (See  Table  66  and  Chart  49.) 

The  slight  increase  in  state  appropriations  for  public  education 
for  the  next  three  years  means  that  the  proportion  of  education 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  counties  borne  by  the  state  will  de- 
crease if  total  expenditures  in  the  counties  increase  as  they  have 
in  the  past  year.  (See  Table  65.)  The  aid  from  increasing 
amounts  in  the  Equalization  Fund  will,  however,  be  given  to 
counties  most  in  need  of  such  help.  (See  State  public  school 
budget  on  pages  219  to  223.) 

Distribution  of  the  Education  Budget 

Out  of  every  dollar  paid  out  for  school  current  expenses,  72 
cents  were  spent  for  teachers'  salaries;  seven  and  a  half  cents 
for  cleaning  and  heating  buildings;  over  five  cents  for  books 
and  supplies ;  four  cents  for  repairs ;  nearly  four  cents  for  trans- 
portation, libraries,  health  and  community  activities ;  nearly  four 
cents  for  general  control;  just  over  two  cents  for  supervision 
and  one  and  a  half  cents  for  fixed  charges  and  tuition  to  adjoin- 
ing counties.*  (See  Chart  50.) 

The  proportion  spent  for  teachers'  salaries  (72.3)  is  1.5  per 
cent  less  than  in  1923  and  4.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1922.  It 
was  found  that  the  financially  poorest  counties  were  spending 
the  largest  proportion  of  their  school  budgets  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. In  order  to  insure  sufficient  funds  for  the  aids  to  instruc- 
tion such  as  books,  materials,  supervision,  proper  heating,  clean- 
ing and  repair  of  buildings,  provision  was  made  that  any  county 
sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  should  spend  not  less  than  24 
per  cent  of  its  current  expense  budget  for  purposes  other  than 
teachers'  salaries. 

Table  67  shows  the  per  cent  of  expenditures  distributed  among 
the  various  purposes  by  counties,  and  the  rank  of  the  counties, 
the  one  spending  the  largest  per  cent  ranking  first.    Since  the 


*  See  Table  XXII,  p.  253,  for  disbursements  in  each  county. 
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CHART  50 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT 
EXPENSE  DISBURSEMENTS 


AVERAGE    COUNTY   -  1924 


total  per  cent  for  all  items  in  each  county  is  100,  the  counties 
given  first  place  in  some  items  must  necessarily  rank  lower  in 
others.  That  county  which  has  spent  the  largest  proportion  for 
any  one  purpose  is  not  necessarily  the  one  to  be  most  highly  com- 
mended.* 


*  See  Table  XXII,  p.  253,  for  disbursements  in  each  county. 
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Cost  Per  Pupil 

School  current  expense  on  the  average  in  the  counties  increased 
from  $43  in  1923  to  $46.89  in  1924.  The  range  in  1923  was  from 
$26.50  in  St.  Mary's  to  $56.18  in  Baltimore  County.  In  1924  the 
variation  is  slightly  less,  from  $29.07  in  St.  Mary's  to  $56.65  in 
Allegany  County.  Baltimore  and  Prince  George's  Counties  were 
the  only  two  whose  cost  per  pupil  did  not  increase  more  than  $1. 
Carroll,  Queen  Anne's  and  Talbot  Counties  show  the  largest  in- 
creases. (See  Table  68.) 


TABLE  68 

COST  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL  BELONGING  FOR  SCHOOL 
YEAR  ENDING  IN  JUNE  1923  AND  1924. 


County 

1923 

1924 

Increase 

County  Average  

$43 

00 

$46 

89 

$3.89 

Allegany  

51 

63 

56 

65 

5.02 

Baltimore  

56 

18 

56 

60 

.42 

Queen  Anne's  

46 

90 

53 

80 

6.90 

Carroll  

45 

74 

53 

79 

8.05 

Montgomery  

48 

72 

52 

13 

3.41 

C«cil  

49 

29 

51 

69 

2.40 

Talbot  

44 

42 

51 

44 

7.02 

Kent  

49 

08 

50 

84 

1.76 

Garrett  

44 

23 

46 

59 

2.86 

Harford  

40 

96 

46 

00 

5.04 

Frederick  

42 

75 

45 

58 

2.83 

Howard  

38 

04 

44 

42 

6.38 

Worcester  

38 

65 

44 

16 

6.51 

Wicomico  

38 

89 

44 

02 

5.13 

Anne  Arundel  

38 

78 

43 

87 

5.09 

Dorchester  

38 

09 

42 

22 

4.13 

Caroline  

38 

88 

42 

00 

3.12 

Prince  George's  

40 

80 

41 

80 

1.00 

Washington  

36 

95 

40 

92 

3.97 

Charles  

30 

71 

35 

89 

5.18 

Calvert  

28 

87 

34 

91 

6.04 

Somerset  

29 

69 

34 

63 

4.94 

St.  Mary's  

26 

50 

29 

07 

2.57 
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Cost  per  Pupil  for  General  Control. 

In  the  average  county  the  cost  per  pupil  belonging  for  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  county  boards,  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  attendance  officers  was  $1.68. 


TABLE  69 

cost  per  pupil  belonging  for  general  control 


County 

1923 

1924 

County  Average   . .  . 

$1.63 

$1.68 

Kent  

2.56 

2.97 

St.  Mary's  

2.30 

2.38 

Montgomery  

2.38 

2.31 

Calvert  

2  25 

2.29 

Queen  Anne's  

2.21 

2.29 

Garrett   

2.38 

2.28 

Talbot  

2.10 

2.21 

Carroll  

2.05 

2.16 

Cecil  

1.89 

1.92 

Howard  

1.69 

1.85 

Allegany  

1  49 

1.75 

Dorchester  

1.64 

1.72 

County 


1923 


1924 


Baltimore  

Worcester  

Charles  

Caroline  

Anne  Arundel . . 

Harford  

Wicomico  

Somerset  

Prince  George's. 

Washington  

Frederick  

Baltimore  City. 

Maryland.  .  . . . 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


55 
56 
61 
60 
40 
52 
43 
78 
32 
97 
09 

57 

60 


$1.70 


63 
62 


1.57 
1.56 
1.51 
1.51 


43 
37 
98 


1.62 
1  66 


Distribution  of  Funds  to  High,  Elementary  and  Colored  Schools 

The  distribution  of  expenditures  exclusive  of  those  for  gen- 
eral control  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  are  shown  in 
Table  70.  In  the  counties  over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  cur- 
rent expenses  are  devoted  to  white  elementary  schools,  nearly  a 
fourth  to  white  high  schools,  and  nearly  9  per  cent  to  colored 
schools.* 


See  Tables  XXVII,  XXVIII  and  XXXII.  pp.  258,  259  and  263. 


Expenditures  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
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Comparative  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  High  and  Elementary  Schools 

The  1924  average  cost  of  $46.89  per  pupil  included  all  current 
expenses  of  Maryland  county  white  and  colored  schools.  Analy- 
sis by  types  of  schools  shows  that  the  current  expense  cost  per 
white  elementary  school  pupil,  exclusive  of  general  control,  was 
$43.06  and  $96.44  per  high  school  pupil  belonging.  (See  Chart 
51.  The  left  half  of  Table  71  shows  cost  per  pupil  in  each  county 
in  each  type  of  school,  the  ranks  being  given  in  the  right  half  of 
the  Table.*) 


CHART  51 


AVERAGE  COUNTY  -  COST   PER   PUPIL  BELONGING 


WHITS 
ELEMENT  ART  SCHOOLS 


WHITE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


books  i  supplies  — , 

TRANS.,  A«lE3 


TRANS.,  UMAKlCJ 
V  HEALTH 


Total  C03t 
Per  Elementary 

School  Pupil  Total  Cost  Per  High  School  Pupil 

$40.06  $96.44 

YEAR  ENDING    JULY  31,  I9Z4 


*  The  data  for  Table  71  were  obtained  from  Tables  XXVII  to  XXXII,  inclusive,  on  pp. 

258  to  263. 
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Cost  of  Each  White  High  School  Pupil 

In  Chart  52,  the  variation  in  cost,  exclusive  of  general  control, 
for  each  white  high  school  pupil  belonging  is  given  by  counties. 
The  range  is  from  $69  in  Calvert  to  $144  in  Kent.  This  is  a 
greater  difference  than  in  1923  with  a  cost  of  $61  per  pupil  in 
Calvert  and  $132  in  Kent.  The  cost  in  Baltimore  City  senior  high 
schools  was  $118  per  pupil  belonging. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  each  county  for  the  various  items  of  high 
school  expense  are  shown  together  with  the  rank  of  each  county 
in  each  item.*  (See  Table  72.) 

CHART  52 


COST  PER  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL  BSL03GDKJ 
TUB.  CQHREHT  EXPEHSE  SXCLUD1TC  GSKERAL  COHTROL 


County 

1923 

County  Arerege 

$91 

1 

Kent 

132 

2 

Carroll 

111 

3 

Worcester 

111 

4 

Queen  Anne's1 

110 

5 

Talhot 

100 

6 

Cecil 

103 

7 

Allegany 

87 

8 

Charles 

87 

9 

Baltimore 

101 

10 

Montgomery 

97 

11 

Howard 

89 

12 

Garrett 

89 

13 

Anne  Arundel 

86 

14 

Dorchester 

87 

15 

Somerset 

79 

16 

Viconlco 

82 

17 

Harford 

92 

18 

Prince  George's 

99 

19 

Caroline 

84 

20 

Frederick 

81 

21 

Washington 

66 

22 

Calrert 

61 

23 

St.  Mary's 

82 

Baltimore  City 

122 

1924 


m 


E2 


•  For  the  cost  per  pnpil  in  each  individual  high  school  see  the  first  column  in  Table 
XXXm,  pp.  264  to  289.    For  total  cost  for  high  schools  in  each  county  see  Tahle  XX VII. 

p.  258. 
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Cost  of  Vocational  Work  in  High  Schools 

Of  the  amount  allotted  to  Maryland  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  1923-1924  under  the  Smith-Hughes'  Act  ($68,625),  the 
amount  expended  was  $54,516.  Since  Maryland  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  completely  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  regard 
to  part-time  continuation  classes,  the  full  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  has  not  been  used.  Of  the  $13,770  available  for 
supervision  and  teacher-training  $11,685  was  expended  from 
Federal  funds. 

TABLE  73. 


FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 


Year 

Total 

Agriculture 

Industry 
and  Home 
Economics 

Teacher 
Training 

1923-1924  

$68,625 
82,339 
96,052 

$22,576 
28,220 
33,864 

$32,279 
40,349 
48,418 

$13,770 
13,770 
13,770 

1924-1925  

1925-1926  and  annually  thereafter . 

TABLE  74. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND  TEACHER-TRAINING  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


PURPOSE 

Administration 
and  Supervision 

Teacher-Training 

Total 

State 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Un.  of 
Md. 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

State  and 
University 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Agriculture  

Trade  and  Industry. 
Home  Economics 

Total  

$3,686* 
777 
385 

$2,331 
777 
297 

$2,979 
1,702 
3,599 

$2,978 
1,702 
3,600 

$6,665 
2,479 
3,984 

$5,309 
2,479 
3,897 

$4,848 

$3,405 

$8,280 

$8,280 

$13,128 

$11,685 

*  Includes  salary  as  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


The  salary  expenditures  from  county,  State,  and  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  general  continuation 
and  evening  industrial  work  are  included  in  Table  75.**  The  en- 


**  Total  amounts  from  federal  and  State  funds  received  by  the  counties  for  all  types  of 
vocational  work  carried  on  in  1923-24  are  shown  in  column  9  of  Table  XX,  p.  251. 
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TABLE  75 


Cot  tnt  y 

Expenditures  for  Salaries  of  County 
Vocational  Teachers  from 

Enroll- 
ment 

Salary 
Cost  per 
Pupil 
Enrolled 

County 
Funds 

State 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Total 

Agriculture 

Frederick*  

$1,838 

$1,837 

$3,675 

$7,350 

111 
111 

$00 

Oarroil  

931 

931 

1,861 

3,723 

Oo 

RA 
04 

Garrett  

925 

925 

1,850 

3,700 

99 

1  1  £ 

lib 

liartord.  

911 

911 

1,821 

3,643 

K1 
01 

71 
/  1 

Prince  George's* .... 

879 

880 

1,760 

3,519 

7Q 

lo 

A  d 

40 

Worcester  

640 

641 

1,282 

2,563 

41 

63 

Queen  Anne's  

575 

575 

1,150 

2,300 

34 

68 

Caroline  

525 

525 

1,050 

2,100 

99 
OO 

HA 

b4 

Allegany  

504 

504 

1,008 

2,016 

91 

1JO 

Washington ........ 

499 

499 

998 

1,996 

99 
CO 

Q7 
o  / 

1  albot  

450 

450 

900 

1,800 

A  A 
40 

A  K. 

45 

uecu  

424 

424 

848 

1  696 

91 

Q1 

ol 

Howard  

300 

300 

600 

1,200 

1  s2 

lo 

£7 
Ol 

Montgomery  

254 

255 

509 

1  018 

9Q 
CO 

9C 
OO 

206 

206 

412 

'825 

OO 
CC 

97 

Somerset  

188 

187 

375 

750 

1 1* 

lb 

A  7 

47 

unarles  (Oolored) .  .  . 

150 

150 

300 

600 

1  9 

lc 

KA 
00 

Total  for 

Agriculture 

$10  199 

$10  200 

$20  399 

$40  799 

639 

$64 

Home  Economics 

Worcester.  

$588 

$587 

$1 , 175 

$2  350 

56 

$42 

Garrett  

677 

677 

1^355 

2,709 

65 

42 

Frederick  

537 

538 

1,075 

2,150 

86 

25 

Prince  George's.  .  .  . 

325 

325 

650 

1,300 

38 

34 

Howard  

300 

300 

600 

1,200 

29 

41 

Harford  

236 

236 

473 

945 

14 

68 

Montgomery  

232 

232 

464 

928 

37 

25 

Talbot  

150 

150 

300 

600 

23 

26 

Total  for 

$3,045 

$3,045 

$6,092 

$12,182 

348 

$35 

General 

Continuation 

Frederick  

Anne  Arundel  (Col.) 
Total  for 
General 

Continuation  

$171 
63 

$171 
63 

$342 
126 

$684 

252 

36 
39 

$19 
6 

$234 

$234 

$468 

$936 

75 

$12 

Evening  Industrial 
Anne  Arundel  (Col.) 
Bureau  of  Mines. .  .  . 

$36 
1,250 

$36 

$72 
1,250 

$144 
2,500 

19 

276 

$8 
9 

*  Includes  colored. 
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rollment  and  salary  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  are  also  given.  The 
average  salary  expenditure  for  vocational  agriculture  per  pupil 
was  $64  with  a  range  from  $36  to  $116.  In  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics the  average  salary  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  was  $35  with  a 
range  from  $25  to  $68. 

The  salary  expenditures  for  day  and  evening  work  in  Baltimore 
City  are  given  in  Table  76. 


TABLE  76 

EXPENDITURES  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Type  of  School 

From 
City 
Funds 

From 
Federal 
Funds 

Total 

Enroll- 
ment 

Salary 
Cost  per 

Pupil 
Enrolled 

Day  Industrial  

$15,944 

$10,049 

$25,993 

330 

$79 

Part-time  Industrial  

444 

444 

888 

124 

7 

Evening  Industrial  

4,604 

3,693 

8,297 

548 

15 

Evening  Home  Economics 

8,002 

365 

8,367 

867 

10 

Cost  of  Each  White  Elementary  School  Pupil 

Of  the  current  expense  cost  exclusive  of  general  control  for 
each  white  county  elementary  school  pupil  ($43.06),  Chart  51 
(page  168)  shows  that  $32.73  was  spent  for  salaries  of  teachers, 
$5.27  for  janitors'  services  and  heating  of  buildings,  $2.30  for 
books  and  supplies,  $1.67  for  transportation,  libraries  and  health 
service,  and  $1.19  for  supervision.  (See  Chart  53  for  individual 
counties.) 

The  1924  figure  for  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools,  includ- 
ing junior  high  schools  and  vocational  schools  was  $65.68,  mak- 
ing the  average  cost  for  each  white  elementary  school  pupil  in 
the  State  $52.80.    (See  Table  77.) 

The  cost  per  pupil  varies  from  $34  in  St.  Mary's  to  $54  in 
Montgomery  County. 

Except  in  four  counties,  the  salary  cost  per  pupil  was  greater 
than  in  1923  because  of  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  teachers  holding  certificates  of  higher  grade.  (See  Chart  36, 
page  129.)    In  these  four  counties  (Baltimore,  Cecil,  Kent  and 
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Montgomery) ,  there  was  a  slight  reduction.  This  was  partly  pos- 
sible because  of  the  replacement  of  older  teachers  drawing  the 
highest  salaries  who  resigned  by  young  normal  school  graduates 
who  started  at  the  minimuim  salary. 

Six  counties  (Kent,  Allegany,  Howard,  Charles,  Somerset  and 
Caroline)  spent  less  than  one  dollar  per  pupil  on  school  repairs. 
The  average  in  the  counties  was  $1.85.  All  counties  increased 
expenditures  per  white  elementary  school  pupil  for  libraries, 
health  and  transportation  except  Baltimore  and  Howard.  The 
counties  varied  from  an  expenditure  of  two  cents  per  pupil  in 
St.  Mary's  to  over  five  dollars  per  pupil  in  Talbot  and  Anne 
Arundel,  due  largely  to  expenditures  for  transportation. 


CHART  53 


COST  FEB  PUPIL 

BSLOroiBC  HI  WHITS  ELZMEHTART  SCHOOLS 

POR  CORHERT 

ETPSJJS2S  LXCL0DI3G  GENERAL  CONTROL 

County 

1923 

1924 

County  Arerage 

40  Hi 

1  Montgomery 

2  Queen  Anne's 

3  Baltimore 

4  Talbot 

5  CalTort 

6  Anne  Arundel 

7  Kent 

6  Charles 

9  Allegany 

10  Dorchester 

11  Cecil 

12  Worcester 

13  Prince  George's 

14  Carroll 

15  Wlconlco 

16  Harford 

17  GarTett 

18  Prederlcic 

19  Howard 

20  Caroline 

21  Somerset 

22  Washington 

wm 

23  St.  Mary's 

■a 

Baltimore  City 
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Graded  Schools  Cost  Least  Per  Pupil 

The  current  expense  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  the  one- 
teacher,  two-teacher  and  larger  schools  of  the  average  county, 
excluding  the  cost  of  general  control  and  supervision,  is  shown 
below : 

TABLE  78 


Purpose 


Current  Expense  Cost*  per  White  Pupil  Belonging, 
Year  Ending  July,  1924  in 


OF 

Expenditure 

All 

One- 

Two- 

Graded 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Salaries  

$32.73 

$35.20 

$35.32 

$30.77 

Other  Costs  of  Instruc- 

tion   

2.20 

2.29 

2.21 

2.16 

Operation  

3.42 

2.78 

3.10 

3.82 

Maintenance  

1.85 

2.05 

1.95 

1.71 

Auxiliary  Agencies  

1.67 

.37 

1.50 

2.37 

Total  Current  Expense. . 

$41.87 

$42.69 

$44.08 

$40.83 

♦Excluding  general  control  and  supervision. 


The  current  expense  cost  in  two-teacher  schools  is  highest,  and 
lowest  in  graded  schools,  the  cost  in  one-teacher  schools  falling 
between  the  two. 

The  salary  cost  per  pupil  in  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools 
is  over  $4.50  more  than  in  the  larger  schools,  although  teachers 
in  the  larger  schools  on  the  average  have  higher  salaries  and 
are  better  trained.  This  is  due  to  the  smaller  classes  in  the  rural 
schools. 

In  Table  79  the  counties  are  ranked  according  to  the  cost  of 
educating  a  pupil  in  one-teacher,  two-teacher  and  graded  schools, 
excluding  costs  for  general  control  and  supervision.  Seven  coun- 
ties, Allegany,  Baltimore,  Queen  Anne's,  Kent,  Cecil,  Prince 
George's  and  Washington,  had  the  highest  per  capita  cost  in  one- 
teacher  schools,  and  the  lowest  in  graded  schools.  In  Frederick 
County  the  per  capita  cost  in  all  three  types  of  schools  was  prac- 
tically the  same.  Only  two  counties,  Charles  (which  had  only 
one  graded  school  at  Indian  Head,  supported  in  part  by  Federal 
Funds)  and  Worcester,  spent  more  money  per  pupil  in  graded 
schools  than  in  either  the  one-teacher  or  two-teacher  schools.  In 
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Talbot,  Wicomico,  Calvert,  Anne  Arundel,  Howard,  Somerset  and 
St.  Mary's  (seven  counties)  costs  were  highest  in  the  two-teacher 
schools  and  lowest  in  the  graded  schools  and  in  Montgomery, 
Carroll  and  Caroline  counties  they  were  highest  in  two-teacher 
schools  and  lowest  in  one-teacher  schools.  In  Dorchester,  Har- 
ford and  Garrett  costs  were  highest  in  one-teacher  and  lowest 
in  two-teacher  schools. 


TABLE  79 

COST  PER  PUPIL  BELONGING  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES,  EXCLUD- 
ING GENERAL  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
JULY  31,  1924  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Having  Having  ^t^L 

COUNTY       One  COUNTY         Two  COUNTY  A^Lor 

Teacher  Teachers  T^ers 


County  Average.  $43 


Allegany   58 

Baltimore   58 

Queen  Anne's ....  53 

Kent   52 

Montgomery ....  51 

Anne  Arundel ...  50 

Talbot   48 

Cecil   47 

Prince  George's, .  46 

Calvert   45 

Dorchester.   43 

Charles   42 

Harford   41 

Worcester   40 

Garrett   40 

Wicomico   38 

Carroll   38 

Washington   38 

Frederick   3.7 

Howard   37 

Somerset   37 

Caroline   34 

St.  Mary's   32 


County  Average. . .  $44 

Talbot   64 

Wicomico   59 

Baltimore   56 

Montgomery   56 

Calvert   52 

Queen  Anne's   51 

Anne  Arundel   51 

Allegany   48 

Kent   45 

Cecil   44 

Prince  George's ...  41 

Carroll   41 

Caroline   41 

Howard   40 

Somerset   40 

Dorchester   40 

Worcester   38 

Frederick   37 

Harford   36 

Charles   36 

Washington   36 

St.  Mary's   36 

Garrett   32 


County  Average. . .  $41 

Charles   75 

Montgomery   54 

Queen  Anne's   48 

Anne  Arundel   46 

Baltimore   46 

Talbot   45 

Allegany   43 

Dorchester   42 

Kent   41 

Worcester   41 

Carroll   40 

Prince  George's ...  40 

Harford   39 

Frederick   37 

Cecil   37 

Wicomico   36 

Caroline   35 

Garrett   34 

Washington   33 

Somerset   32 

Howard   32 

St.  Mary's   30 
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CHART  54 


cos?  psa  pupil  belong  db  HI  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

FOR 

CURSES? 

EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 

1923 

1924 

z 

ler>en- 

■  Higi 

County 

tary 

School 

■■i  Elementary  School      Y///m  High  School 

County  Averse* 

017 

$77 

1  Allegany 

37 

193 

2  Bait  Leo re 

37 

3  Cecil 

31 

m 

4  Carroll 

24 

_ 

wfmmm 

5  Washington 

2C 

6  Prederlcfc 

22 

46 

7  Harford 

21 

8  Taltot 

16 

83 

Y77Z////////.  5J  J 

9  Prince  George's 

17 

10  Kent 

17 

91 

tffff? 

v77?//////.V/////AW/ii  '1 

11  Caroline 

16 

95 

12  Wlconlco 

15 

48 

13  Howard 

14 

14  St.  Mary's 

14 

15  Anr.e  Arundel 

16 

101 

16  Montgomery 

15 

17  Dorchester 

15 

53 

18  Worcester 

13 

19  Queen  Anne's 

14 

20  Charles 

12 

91 

21  Calvert 

10 

22  Sanerset 

12 

Baltimore  City 

58 

99 

Consolidation  of  Schools  Effected  by  Transportation  of  Pupils 

Maryland  counties,  recognizing  that  pupils  have  more  favor- 
able opportunities  for  doing  good  work  in  the  larger  schools,  are 
gradually  abandoning  the  small  one-teacher  rural  schools  and  the 
smaller  high  schools.  Last  year  forty  one-teacher  schools  were 
abandoned  and  this  was  possible  in  most  cases  because  of  trans- 
portation. Well  equipped  motor  busses  in  many  counties  are 
being  routed  to  pass  by  the  inadequate  poorly  lighted  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  carry  their  loads  of  happy  youngsters  to  more 
modern,  well-lighted  and  sanitary  buildings  in  which  the  teachers 
who  teach  fewer  grades  are  well  qualified  for  their  work  by  train- 
ing and  experience. 

The  growth  of  this  movement  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
expenditures  for  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  past  few  years : 
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TABLE  80 


Year 

Expenditures  for 

No.  of 

No.  of  Pupils 

Transportation 

Counties 

Transported 

1910 

$5,210 

4 

1915 

17,270 

10 

1920 

64,734 

18 

1921 

84,870 

18 

1922 

90,011 

18 

1923 

132,591 

20 

4,334 

1924 

188,516 

21 

6,499 

Way  back  in  1910  only  four  counties  were  transporting  pupils 
at  a  cost  of  $5,210.  By  1915  there  were  ten  counties  spending 
$17,270  for  this  cause.  Five  years  later  this  amount  was  $64,734 
spent  by  eighteen  counties.  Thereafter  each  year  there  has  been 
an  increase,  so  that  in  1924,  twenty-one  counties  participated  in 
transporting  6,500  pupils  at  an  expenditure  of  $188,516.  These 
totals  of  dollars  and  pupils  were  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Garrett  and  St.  Mary's  counties  are  now  the  only 
counties  which  have  not  started  the  work  of  consolidating 
schools. 

Transportation  of  pupils  of  course  moves  along  hand  in  hand 
with  improvement  in  roads.  The  good  work  of  the  State  Roads 
Commission  has  therefore  been  a  big  factor  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  pupil  transportation  in  the  counties. 

High  as  Well  as  Elementary  School  Pupils  Transported 

Of  the  6,500  pupils  transported,  1,670  were  high  school  pupils 
and  the  remaining  4,830  were  taken  to  elementary  schools.  Balti- 
more, Wicomico,  Worcester,  Queen  Anne's,  Montgomery,  Dor- 
chester and  Talbot  Counties  transported  more  than  one  hundred 
high  school  pupils  at  expenditures  varying  from  $7,300  down 
to  $3,300.  In  most  of  these  counties  the  parents  of  the  high 
school  pupils  paid  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  day  toward  the 
travel  expense  and  the  county  bore  the  additional  cost. 

Wicomico  and  Queen  Anne's  Counties  each  transported  only  55 
elementary  school  pupils  as  against  204  and  144  high  school 
pupils,  respectively.  The  policy  developing  in  these  counties  and 
in  Baltimore  and  Worcester  Counties  is  toward  a  centralization 
of  high  school  opportunities  in  the  larger  schools,  with  the  provi- 
sion of  bus  facilities  so  that  no  child  remote  from  these  larger 
centers  will  lose  his  opportunity  for  a  high  school  education  be- 
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cause  of  his  distance  from  school.  On  the  other  hand,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Calvert,  Harford  and  Charles  Counties,  in  1924,  did  not 
furnish  any  aid  at  all  toward  the  transportation  of  high  school 
pupils  but  reserved  their  public  support  for  the  transportation 
of  elementary  school  pupils.  The  parents  paid  the  entire  bill  if 
the  high  school  pupils  were  transported. 

The  number  of  pupils  transported  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion in  individual  counties  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 


TABLE  81 

6,500  MARYLAND  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  IN  1924 
AT  EXPENSE  OF  COUNTIES 


Pupils  Transported 

Expenditures  for 
Transportation 

County 

Total 

To 
nign 
ocnooi 

To 

Ele- 
mentary 
.School 

1  Oldl 

To 

TTicrVi 

tiign 
School 

To 
Ele- 
mentary 
School 

Total 

6,499 

1,668 

4,832 

$188,516 



$47,761 

$140,755 

Baltimore  

1,237 

372 

865 

29,066 

7,321 

21,745 

Anne  Arundel.  . 

914 

58 

856 

26,022 

1,909 

24,113 

Dorchester  

545 

137 

408 

13,523 

3,317 

10,206 

Montgomery.  .  . 

536 

139 

,  397 

17,769 

3,657 

14,112 

Prince  George's 

427 

74 

353 

11,973 

1,257 

10,716 

Talbot  

412 

109 

!  303 

14,042 

3,920 

10,122 

Worcester  

372 

159 

213 

11,610 

4,689 

6,921 

Caroline  

356 

96 

!  260 

8,601 

2,867 

5,734 

Wicomico  

259 

204 

1  55 

7,866 

5,616 

2,250 

Allegany  

229 

45 

184 

10,372 

4,094 

6,278 

Queen  Anne's. .  . 

199 

144 

55 

7,990 

4,690 

3,300 

Somerset  

174 

25 

149 

2,528 

427 

2,101 

Frederick  

168 

15 

154 

4,967 

924 

4,043 

Kent  

164 

70 

94 

4,643 

2,173 

2,470 

Carroll  

159 

159 

4,348 

4,348 

Cecil  

134 

134 

4,374 

4,374 

Washington .... 

110 

(33)* 

110 

4,414 

4,414 

Howard . .  . :  

42 

20 

22 

1,500 

900 

600 

Calvert  

'  36 

36 

1,450 

1,450 

Harford  

16 

1 

15 

888 

888 

Charles  

10 

10 

520 

520 

Garrett  

50 

50 

Paid  for  by  the  townspeople  and  parent-teacher  association  and  not  from  county  funds. 
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The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  transported  in  the  counties 
was  $29  in  1924,  but  the  variation  was  great.  In  Somerset  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  cost  was  only  $14.11  per  pupil,  while 
in  Queen  Anne's  it  was  $60  for  each  elementary  school  child 
transported.  In  high  schools  the  range  was  from  $16.96  in 
Prince  George's  to  $90.90  in  Allegany  for  transportation  of 
pupils  to  the  Flintstone  Agricultural  High  School.  The  distance 
pupils  are  carried  and  kind  of  road,  of  course,  are  factors  in  the 
cost  per  pupil.   The  amounts  spent  per  pupil  are  shown  below : 


TABLE  82 

ANNUAL  AND  DAILY  COST  PER  MARYLAND  COUNTY  PUPIL 
TRANSPORTED  IN  1924  TO 


Elementary  Schools 


Cost  Per 

High  Schools 

Cost  Per 

Year 

Day 

Year 

Dav 

$29.10 

$.16 

County  Average 

$28.70 

$.15 

60.00 

32 

Allegany  

90.90 

.48 

55.50 

.29 

Frederick  

61.60 

.32 

52  00 

.29 

Howard  

45.00 

.23 

40.90 

22 

Talbot  

35.95 

.19 

40.25 

.23 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

32.90 

.18 

40.13 

.22 

Queen  Anne's . . . 

32.57 

.17 

35.55 

.19 

Kent  

31.04 

.17 

34.11 

.18 

Caroline  

29.85 

.16 

33.40 

17 

Worcester  

29.50 

.16 

32.65 

.17 

Wicomico  

27.50 

.15 

32.50 

.18 

Montgomery. . . . 

26.30 

.14 

30.35 

.16 

Dorchester  

24.21 

.13 

28.19 

.15 

Baltimore  

19.68 

.10 

27.35 

.15 

17.10 

.09 

27.28 

.14 

Prince  George's 

16.96 

.09 

26.40 

.14 

26.25 

14 

25.12 

13 

25.00 

14 

22.03 

.12 

14.11 

.08 

County  Average 

Queen  Anne's .  . . 

Harford  

Charles  

Wicomico  

Calvert  

Washington  

Montgomery  — 

Allegany  

Talbot  

Cecil  

Worcester  

Prince  George's . 
Anne  Arundel . . . 

Carroll  

Howard  

Frederick  

Kent  

Baltimore  

Dorchester  

Caroline  

Somerset  


The  transportation  routes  affected  152  county  schools,  most  of 
which  were  the  graded  schools  or  combined  high  and  elementary 
schools. 


Consolidation  of  Schools 
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TABLE  83 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  WHICH  TRANSPORTATION 
WAS  PROVIDED 


Elementary 

Combined 
High  and 

Ele- 
mentary 

High 

One- 
Tpaohpr 

Two- 
Teacher 

Graded 

Allegany  

1 

4 

7 

5 

2 
2 
5 

Anne  Arundel  

1 

Baltimore  

1 

3 

8 
1 
1 

1 
4 

Calvert  

Caroline  

2 

7 
3 

6 

Carroll  

Cecil  

2 

o 

s 

Charles  

Dorchester  

2 
2 

5 
5 

1 

4 

3 
1 

Harford  

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 
2 
5 

Howard  

1 
1 
1 

1 
5 
4 

Montgomery  

1 

2 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's  

2 

Somerset  

1 
1 
5 

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

2 

2 
4 

2 

Worcester  

1 

Totals  

11 

25 

56 

49 

11 

Decrease  in  One-Teacher  Schools 

TABLE  84 


School 

White  Elementary  Teachers  in 

Colored  Elementary  Teachers  in 

Year 

One-Teacher  Schools 

One- Teacher  Schools 

Ending 

June  30 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

1920 

2,992 

1,171 

39.1 

683 

422 

61.8 

1921 

3,037 

1,149 

37.8 

694 

408 

58.8 

1922 

3,054 

1,124 

36.8 

708 

406 

57.3 

1923 

3,063 

1,093 

35.7 

712 

403 

56.6 

1924 

3,065 

1,055 

34.4 

728 

395 

54.4 
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There  are  still  over  one  thousand  white  and  nearly  400  colored 
teachers  working  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Maryland  coun- 
ties or  just  over  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  white  teachers 
and  over  one-half  of  the  colored  teachers.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment over  conditions  in  each  of  the  past  five  years.  While  the 
total  number  of  teachers  has  been  increasing,  the  number  in  one- 
teacher  schools  has  been  steadily  decreasing. 

The  1924  figures  are  given  by  counties  for  white  and  colored 
schools,  the  counties  being  arranged  from  first  to  last  in  the  order 
of  the  per  cent  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  (white)  in  one  teacher 
schools,  the  county  having  the  lowest  percentage  appearing  at 
the  top  of  the  table.  Several  one-teacher  schools  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  year  by  consolidation.  For  white  schools,  these  have  been 
included  only  for  the  fractional  part  of  the  year  when  they  were 
open  in  Table  85.  There  are  nearly  26,000  white  pupils,  27 
per  cent  of  all,  who  are  in  one-teacher  schools. 

Expenditures  for  Capital  Outlay 

Nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  were  spent  for  new  school 
buildings  and  remodeling  old  ones  in  the  counties  in  1924  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  amount  decreased  from  over  $1,400,- 
000  to  just  over  $950,000.  In  1923,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
bined expenditures  for  current  expense  and  capital  outlay  was 
used  for  the  latter  purpose;  while  in  1924  only  one-eighth  was 
spent  in  that  way.  In  Baltimore  City,  which  expended  over  five 
million  dollars  for  land  and  new  construction,  the  proportion  for 
1924  was  43.7,  raising  the  ratio  for  the  entire  State  to  nearly  one- 
third,  or  32  per  cent.  These  percentages  for  capital  outlay  are 
shown  graphically  in  Chart  55  along  with  the  proportion  spent 
by  each  county.  Allegany  County  leads  with  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
combined  expenditures  used  for  capital  outlay.  Eight  counties 
spent  over  13  per  cent  for  capital  outlay.  (See  Chart  55.) 

Of  the  total  county  expenditure  of  $950,000,  nearly  60  per  cent 
was  used  for  white  elementary  schools,  34  per  cent  for  white  high 
schools,  and  6  per  cent  for  colored  schools.  Out  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $565,000  for  white  elementary  schools,  83  per  cent 
went  into  schools  larger  than  two  rooms,  14  per  cent  into  two- 
room  schools,  and  only  3  per  cent  into  one-room  schools,  which 
indicates  that  the  counties  are  putting  little  money  into  one- 
teacher  schools.  (See  Table  86.) 
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CHART  55 


P3i  GER  7C8  CAPITAL  077TLAT 

County 

1923 

1924 

Count 7  Average 

19.8 

1  Allegany 

41.0 

2  Harford 

6.9 

3  Montgomery 

16.7 

4  Baltimore 

20.9 

5  Prince  George's 

29.5 

6  Washington 

9.0 

nonHKa 

7  Charles 

8.3 

8  Prederlck 

29.5 

■—— SB 

9  Queen  Anne's 

2.1 

BHHHEEE1 

10  Carroll 

7.9 

11  Garrett 

9.1 

US 

12  Talbot 

21.4 

13  Howard 

11.1 

14  Calvert 

6.3 

■B 

15  Anne  Arundel 

38.4 

15  Cecil 

5.8 

17  Wicomico 

8.9 

16  Worcester 

3.2 

E3 

19  Somerset 

.7 

■ 

20  Caroline 

6.1 

SB 

?.l  Dorchester 

1.4 

■  1.3 

22  3t.  Mary's 

4.2 

■m 

23  Kent 

1.9 

Baltimore  City 
Maryland 

32.3 
27.1 
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Value  of  School  Property  Increases 

In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1924,  the  value  of  school  property 
in  Maryland  reported  by  superintendents  of  schools  exceeded 
twenty-eight  millions,  over  twenty-five  and  one-half  millions  of 
which  was  the  estimated  value  of  the  white  schools  and  two  and 


TABLE  87 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  PER  PUPIL  BELONGING,  1924. 


COUNTY 

Schools  for  White  Pupils 

Schools  for  Colored  Pupils 

Value 

Average  No. 
Belonging 

Value  Per 
Pupil 

Value 

Average  No. 
Belonging 

Value  Per 
Pupil 

County  Average 

$12,062,167.81 

111,455 

$108 

.22 

$  808,828 

.16 

26,647 

$  30.35 

Allegany  

2  74.fi  197  82 

11 ,678 

235 

18 

72,000 

00 

2fi1 

276  60 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

416,569.99 

5^037 

82 

^69 

40^488 

'l6 

2,527 

16.02 

Baltimore  

2  074  440  00 

14 , 132 

146 

80 

100  200 

A  W  f  mvv 

,00 

1  fifiQ 

60  02 

Calvert. 

62,575.00 

1^040 

60 

.18 

13,300 

!oo 

1,071 

12^41 

Caroline  

242,700.00 

3,135 

77 

.42 

16,000 

.00 

982 

16.28 

Carroll  

591,600  00 

5,892 

100 

.42 

17,300 

.00 

348 

49.81 

Cecil 

321,000.00 

3,615 

88 

78 

26,400 

.00 

442 

59.73 

Charles  

73,500.00 

1,651 

44 

52 

30,330 

.00 

1,472 

20.60 

Dorchester 

159,700.00 

3,567 

44 

76 

22,750 

.00 

1,716 

13.26 

Frederick  

823,050.00 

8.885 

92 

63 

53,450 

.00 

941 

56.81 

Garrett  

234,185.00 

4,704 

49 

78 

Harford  

296,200.00 

4,500 

65 

82 

24,300 

.00 

773 

31.46 

Howard  

127,800.00 

2,207 

57 

92 

5,400 

00 

705 

7.66 

Kent  

234,000.00 

1,845 

126 

80 

17,360 

00 

940 

18.48 

Montgomery.  .  . 

457,650.00 

4,745 

96 

46 

18,200 

00 

1,621 

1123 

Prince  George's . 
Queen  Anne's. .  . 

818,800.00 

6,688 

122 

42 

80,900 

00 

2,387 

33.89 

181,450.00 

2,217 

81 

84 

13,900 

00 

849 

16.37 

St.  Mary's 

77,800.00 

1,710 

45 

50 

17,800 

00 

1,193 

14.92 

Somerset  

130,700.00 

3,131 

41 

74 

87,650 

00 

2,003 

43.77 

Talbot  

247,400.00 

2,317 

106. 

78 

42,450 

00 

1,221 

34.77 

Washington .... 

1,188,600  00 

11,357 

104. 

66 

15,900 

00 

318 

49.94 

Wicomico  

341,950.00 

4,324 

79. 

08 

57,850 

00 

1,523 

37.99 

Worcester  

214,300.00 

3,078 

69. 

63 

34,900 

00 

1,685 

20.71 

Baltimore  City.. 

$13,582,726.00 

80,828 

168. 

04 

1,868,385 

00 

16,288 

114.71 

State  

25,644,893.81 

192,283 

133. 

37 

2,677.213 

16 

42,935 

62.36 

Value  of  School  Property 
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one-half  millions  of  the  colored  schools.  (See  Table  87.)  In  the 
state  as  a  whole  the  value  per  pupil  in  white  schools  was  $133  and 
in  colored  schools  $62. 

The  value  of  property  used  by  pupils  in  the  counties  was  twelve 
million  dollars  and  for  colored  pupils  slightly  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  average  value  per  pupil  in  the  white 
county  schools  was  $108,  ranging  from  $235  in  Allegany  to  $42 
in  Somerset.  (See  Chart  56.) 

CHART  56 


VALUE  CP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  PER  WHITE  PUPIL 
1924 


County 

1923 

1924 

County  Average 

$ioo  Hn 

1  Allegany 

2  Baltimore 

3  Kent 

4  Prince  George's 

5  Talbot 

107  Hi 

6  Washington 

106  DBH 

7  Carroll 

95  HHEBI 

£  Montgomery 

79  BBSHB 

9  Frederick 

78  ■■■■MB 

10  Cecil 

?o  mfin 

11  Anne  Arundel 

63  BMH 

12  Queen  Anne's 

74  ■KBHli 

13  Wioomico 

78  BHDi 

14  Caroline 

72  WBSBBUBm 

15  Worcester 

68  WBBKEUm 

16  Harford 

86  BHBE 

17  Calrert 

57  HHBK 

18  Howard 

58  HflBHKQ 

19  Garrett 

47  VBMBBEZk 

20  St.  Mary's 

41  fflRSXO 

21  Dorchester 

52  minimi  i  ii 

22  Charles 

27  HHMSSa 

23  Somerset 

43  llll  HHP  1 

Baltiuore  City 

119  MM 

State 

106  DBi 
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CHART  57 


VALOE  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  PER  COLORED  PUPIL 
1924 


County 

1923  1924 

County  Average 

$26  KE3 

1  Allegany 

2  Baltimore 

5G  9HHHK2X 

3  Cecil 

60  EBHHKE9 

4  PredericX 

27  BSMBKEM 

5  Washington 

38  no 

6  Carroll 

40  BBHBE3 

7  Somerset 

14  BBKE9 

8  Wicomico 

37  ■kei 

9  Talbot 

33 

10  Prince  George's 

11  Barford 

23  no 

12  Worcester 

14  Kent 

15  Queen  Anne's 

16  Caroline 

i6  m 

17  Anne  Arundel 

18  St.  Mary's 

14  is 

19  Dorchester 

13  IB 

20  Calvert 

13  O 

21  Mont  gome ry 

22  Howard 

7  0 

Baltimore  City 

54 1  yiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiii  i 

State 

36  inns 

BOND  ISSUES  IN  MARYLAND 

Including  $1,500,000  authorized  by  the  voters  of  Baltimore 
County  in  November,  1924,  bond  issues  in  the  counties  issued  or 
authorized  to  August  31,  1924,  total  $8,850,212.  Allegany  County 
will  soon  have  expended  $1,775,000  from  bonds  authorized  with- 
out a  referendum  and  Washington,  Prince  George's,  Frederick, 
Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel,  Howard,  Caroline  and  Calvert  have 
been  able  through  legislative  enactment  to  have  their  bond  issues 
approved. 


School  Bonds  Outstanding 
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TABLE  88 


STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  BONDS 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTIES 
AUGUST  31,  1924, 


County 

Outstanding 
August  31,  1924 

Voted  But 
Still  Unissued 
August  31,  1924 

Total 
Bonds 

Baltimore  

Allegany  

Washington  

$500,000 
1,275,000 
830,000 
461,500 
686,000 

524,000 
458,212 
225,000 
180,000 
40,000 

150,000 
22,000 
51,000 

4o ,  UUU 

42,000 

35,000 
35,000 

*$500,000 
500,000 

*$1,000,000 
1,775,000 
830,000 
796,500 
781,000 

749,000 
458,212 
225,000 
180,000 
140,000 

150,000 
57,000 
51,000 

40 ,UUU 

42,000 

35,000 
35,000 

Prince  George's  

Frederick  

Montgomery  

Anne  Arundel  

f335,000 
95,000 

225,000 

Harford  

Howard  

Caroline  

Cecil  

100,000 

Calvert  

Kent  

35,000 

Somerset  

Dorchester  

Wicomico  

Charles  

Queen  Anne's  

St.  Mary's  

Carroll  

Garrett  

Worcester  

Total  Counties  

Baltimore  County 

$5,560,712 

$1,790,000 
*1, 500, 000 

$7,350,712 
1,500,000 

$3,290,000 

$8,850,712 

*  $1,500,000  additional  voted  November,  1924. 
t  To  be  issued  January  1,  1925. 


STANDARD  SCHOOLS 

At  present  41  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in  seven  counties 
have  met  the  37  requirements  for  standard  schools  set  up  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Many  more  schools  have  met 
the  majority  of  the  standards  fixed  and  upon  completion  of  all 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Certificate  which  is  granted  such 
schools. 

TABLE  89 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  STANDARDIZED 


County 

Prior  to  School 
Year  1923-1924 

School  Year 
1923-1924 

Total 

One- 

Two- 

One- 

Two- 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Montgomery  

12 

8 

7 

2 

29 

Prince  George's  

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Queen  Anne's  

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Worcester  

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Harford  

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Garrett  

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Talbot  

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Washington  

*1 

0 

0 

0 

*i 

*18 

11 

8 

4 

t*41 

*  Includes  one  school  dropped  in  1923-1924  because  the  standards  were  not  maintained, 
t  Excludes  one  school  approved  during  1924-1925. 


ROSENWALD  AID  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Largely  from  the  stimulation  of  aid  available  from  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fund  ($43,200),  145  or  19  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers 
of  Maryland  are  teaching  in  rooms  built  since  1919  which  meet 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  Fund.  Rosenwald  aid  was  received 
for  all  buildings  except  the  eight  rooms  in  Allegany  County  built 
in  Cumberland  where  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  sites  suffi- 
ciently large  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  one  room  at  Bridge- 
town in  Caroline  County  where  the  size  of  the  site  and  all  the 
requirements  for  the  building  could  not  be  met.  In  Table  90,  the 
counties  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  per  cent  of  colored  teachers 
who  are  teaching  in  rooms  built  since  1919.  The  number  of 
rooms  built  each  year  and  the  Rosenwald  aid  received  are  given 
for  each  county.  Allegany,  Prince  George's,  Worcester  and  Wi- 
comico are  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Three-quarters  of  the  teachers 
in  Allegany,  nearly  one-half  in  Prince  George's,  over  one-fourth 
in  Worcester  and  Wicomico  are  in  buildings  constructed  since 
1919. 
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Requirements  for  Receipt  of  Aid 

1.  The  Julius  Rosen wald  Fund  co-operates  through  the  public 
school  authorities  in  efforts  to  provide  and  equip  better  rural 
schoolhouses  for  the  Negroes  of  the  Southern  States.  Such 
equipment  as  desks,  blackboards,  heating  apparatus,  libraries  and 
sanitary  privies  is  deemed  of  equal  importance  with  the  school- 
houses  themselves. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  to  constitute  working  capital  recommended 
by  the  General  Field  Agent  is  deposited  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Whenever  the  State  Department  reports  to 
the  General  Field  Agent  amounts  disbursed,  with  a  statement 
showing  that  the  work  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Department,  the  Fund  will  re- 
plenish its  deposit  in  the  amount  disbursed,  if  the  inspection  re- 
port is  approved. 

3.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Fund  shall  not  exceed  $400 
for  a  one-teacher  school,  $700  for  a  two-teacher  school,  $900  for 
a  three-teacher  school,  $1,100  for  a  four-teacher  school,  $1,300 
for  a  five-teacher  school,  $1,500  for  a  six-teacher  or  larger  school, 
and  $200  for  the  addition  of  a  classroom  to  a  Rosenwald  School 
already  built. 

4.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  the  aid  of  the  Fund 
that  the  people  of  the  several  communities  shall  secure,  from 
other  sources:  to-wit — from  public  school  funds,  private  contri- 
butions, etc.,  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  provided  by 
the  Fund.  It  is  especially  desired  that  the  negroes  themselves 
contribute  to  the  Fund.  Money  provided  by  the  Fund  will  be 
available  only  when  the  amount  otherwise  raised,  with  that  to  be 
given  by  the  Fund,  is  sufficient  to  complete  and  equip  the  build- 
ing, including  modern  desks  and  two  sanitary  privies,  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  question. 

5.  The  site  and  buildings  of  each  school  aided  by  the  Fund 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  public  school  authorities.  The  school 
site  must  include  ample  space  for  playgrounds.  Aid  will  be 
granted  only  when  the  site  meets  the  approval  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  General  Field  Agent  of  the  Fund. 
The  minimum  acceptable  for  a  one-room  school  is  two  acres.  For 
a  larger  school  more  land  is  desirable. 

6.  Plans  and  specifications  for  every  building  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Field  Agent  before  construction  is  begun. 
On  request  from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Fund 
will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  furnish  general  suggestions,  plans 
and  specifications. 


COUNTY  TAX  RATES 

The  counties  differ  in  their  methods  of  reporting  county  tax 
rates.  In  some  counties,  the  school  tax  rate  is  determined  and 
published  as  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  tax  rate  that  the 
school  budget  is  of  the  total  budget.  In  other  counties  the  school 
tax  rate  is  found  by  dividing  the  school  budget  by  the  assessable 
basis,  taxable  at  the  full  rate.  In  order  that  it  may  be  clear 
which  method  is  used  in  the  different  counties,  the  school  current 
expense  tax  rate  is  shown  below,  computed  by  these  two  methods. 
The  taxable  basis  as  furnished  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  tax  rate  reported  by  the  county  super- 
intendent or  published  is  in  bold  face: 

TABLE  91 


School  Current  Expense 

Tax  Rate 

Total 

COUNTY 

County 

Tax 

Rate 

Based  on 

Based  on 

Assessment 

Proportion 

Taxable 

of  Total 

at  Full  Rate 

Budget 

Allegany  

$1 

.28 

$.776 

$  677 

Anne  Arundel  

1 

97 

.678 

.684 

Baltimore  

1 

.64 

696 

.61 

Calvert  

1 

.795 

♦661 

67 

Caroline  

1 

.48 

*  76 

.72 

Carroll  

1 

50 

.725 

.722 

Cecil  

1 

60 

*651 

.64 

Charles  

1 

56 

*624 

63 

Dorchester  

1 

825 

*  723 

.615 

Frederick  

1 

35 

636 

.565 

Garrett  

1 

77 

°*.662 

.66 

Harford  

1 

46 

565 

.58 

Howard  

1 

65 

.519 

.48 

Kent  

1 

50 

702 

.679 

Montgomery  

1 

15 

.52 

.47 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's  

1 

50 

•.718 

.726 

1 

47 

*668 

.612 

St.  Mary's  

1 

55 

*  655 

.648 

Somerset  

1 

70 

*.668 

.634 

Talbot  

1 

48 

698 

.70 

Washington  

1 

14 

.532 

.51 

Wicomico  

1 

55 

*.686 

.724 

Worcester  

1 

40 

*693 

.694 

Total  

tl 

.58 

.662 

.662 

•  Reported  as  67  cents. 

*  Counties  receiving  the  Equalization  Fund, 
t  Based  on  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate. 
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Counties  which  receive  the  Equalization  Fund  must  have  an 
amount  for  school  current  expense  equal  to  a  tax  rate  of  at  least 
67  cents  on  property  assessable  at  the  full  rate.  The  twelve  coun- 
ties for  which  Equalization  Fund  was  provided  in  the  State  bud- 
get are  indicated  by  a  star.  Calvert,  Charles,  Garrett,  Queen 
Anne's,  St.  Mary's  and  Somerset  counties  show  a  tax  rate  less 
than  67  cents.  The  amount  Charles  will  receive  for  the  federal 
government  school  at  Indian  Head,  St.  Mary's  from  tongers' 
licenses  and  the  other  counties,  excepting  Garrett,  for  various 
forms  of  licenses,  will  make  up  the  necessary  amount  as  required 
by  the  State  school  law.  In  Garrett  County  the  basis  used  in 
determining  the  school  current  expense  rate  did  not  include  the 
valuation  of  railroad  property.  The  additional  amount  required 
for  a  67  cent  levy  on  railroad  property  will  be  made  available. 

The  total  county  tax  rate  and  its  distribution  for  schools,  roads 
and  other  county  purposes  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  county  budget  is  given  for  the  counties  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  Table  92.  The  current  expense  rate  for  schools 
corresponds  with  the  second  column  in  Table  91  described  before. 
In  this  way  the  counties  are  all  placed  on  the  same  basis  and  a 
comparison  of  the  various  rates  on  a  fair  basis  may  be  made. 
Counties  which  have  incorporated  towns  taking  care  of  require- 
ments other  than  schools  would  need  to  spend  less  on  purposes 
other  than  schools  than  counties  which  have  no  incorporated 
towns. 

The  counties  are  arranged  in  order  from  highest  to  lowest  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  county  tax  rate,  the  county  school  tax  rate 
and  the  county  tax  rates  for  other  purposes.  (See  Table  93.)  The 
county  budgets  distributed  for  the  various  purposes  are  shown  in 
Table  94.  The  property  in  Maryland  counties  assessable  at  the 
full  rate  in  1924  as  reported  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  is  given 
in  Table  95. 


County  Tax  Rates 
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TABLE  92 
COUNTY  TAX  RATES  FOR  1924-25. 


Total 
County- 
Tax 
Rate 


County  Tax  Rates  if  Same  Relation  Exists  between  Total  Rate  and 
Rate  for  Schools,  Roads  and  Other  Purposes  as  Exists  between  Total 
Budget  and  Budget  for  Schools,  Roads  and  other  County  Purposes 


School 
Current 
Expense 


School 
Debt 
Service 


School 
Capital 
Outlay 


Total 
School 


Roads 


$1.28 
1.97 
1.64 


795 

48 

50 

60 

56 

82  H 

35 

77 


1.46 
1.65 
50 
15 
50 
47 
55 
70 
48 
14 
55 
40 


1.58 


$a.677 
.684 

c.  61 
.67 

d.  72 
.722 
.64 

e  63 

f.  615 

g.  565 

h.  66 

i.  58 
j.48 
k.679 
x.47 

.726 
m.612 
n.648 
o.634 

.70 
p.  51 
q.724 

.694 

.662 


$.085 
.125 

c.034 
.058 
.02 
.029 
t 


06 

f 

007 
05 
.027 


.001 

.034 

.003 

.04 

.017 


041 


013 


.02 

.028 

.008 


f  .06 


.08 
01 
10 
025 


033 


077 
015 


076 


013 


$  762 
.822 

c.  644 
.728 

d.  76 
.78 
.648 

e.  63 

f  .675 

g.  565 

h.  74 

i.  65 
.58 

k.711 

x.52 

.786 
m.612 

n.649 
.745 
.718 
.55 

q.817 
.694 

.716 


$.194 

b.  60 

c.  461 
.444 

d.  35 
.30 
.236 
.505 

44 
.07 

h.  40 

i.  50 
.46 
.186 

x.17 
.274 

m.252 
.366 
.29 
.235 
.32 
.406 
.244 

.343 


t  Interest  and  redemption  of  school  bonds  outstanding  provided  for  among  other  county  purposes. 
*  For  the  calendar  year  1925. 

a  Allegany's  school  rate  would  be  $.765  if  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  were  the  divisor. 

b  All  money  collected  from  shares  and  securities  is  used  for  purposes  other  than  schools  and  roads. 
The  average  rate  for  roads  is  published  as  $.70  and  for  other  purposes  as  $.45. 

c  Money  collected  from  corporations,  shares  and  securities  is  used  for  roads.  The  rates  for  schools 
based  on  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  are  for  current  expense  $.69,  debt  service  $.04,  total  schools, 
$.73,  roads,  $.40,  other  purposes,  $.51. 

d  With  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  as  divisor,  rates  would  be  $.76  for  school  current  expense,  $.79 
for  all  school  purposes,  roads,  $.36,  other  purposes  $.385,  according  to  county  superintendent. 

e  Excludes  receipts  from  Indian  Head. 

f.  With  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  as  divisor,  school  rate  would  be  for  current  expense,  $.717,  for 
capital  outlay,  $.07,  total  schools,  $.787  according  to  county  superintendent. 

g  With  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  as  divisor  school  rate  would  be  $.635  according  to  county  superin- 
tendent. 

h  With  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  county  superintendent  reports  rates  for  school  current  expense, 
$.67,  capital  outlay,  $.083,  total  schools,  $.753,  roads,  $.41,  other  purposes  $.607.  All  money  collected 
from  shares  and  securities  is  used  for  purposes  other  than  roads  and  schools. 

i  The  county  superintendent  reports  the  school  current  expense  rate  as  $.57,  capital  outlay  as 
$.005,  total  schools  as  $.635,  roads  as  $.63  and  purposes  other  than  roads  and  schools  as  $.29.  Incor- 
porated towns  are  excluded  in  obtaining  63  cent  rate  for  roads. 

j  If  assessment  at  the  full  rate  were  used  the  school  current  expense  rate  would  be  $.52. 

k  The  county  superintendent  reports  the  school  current  expense  rate  as  $.7306,  debt  service  as 
$.0076,  capital  outlay  $.027,  total  $.7652.  This  includes  provision  for  $10,023.79  to  be  paid  through 
certificates  of  indebtedness. 

x  With  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  used  school  current  expense  would  be  $.52  and  total  schools, 
$.58.    For  roads  and  other  county  purposes  a  rate  of  57  cents  is  reported  by  the  county  superintendent. 

m  With  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  used  as  a  basis,  the  rate  for  schools  is  $.67;  for  roads  $.176, 
f  or  other  county  purposes,  $.624. 

n  Excludes  receipts  from  tongers'  licenses  equal  to  $.021. 

o  With  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  as  basis,  school  current  expense  rate  would  be  $.67. 
p  With  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  as  basis,  school  current  expense  rate  would  be  $.533. 
q  With  assessment  taxable  at  full  rate  as  a  basis,  school  current  expense  rate  would  be  $  .686  and 
for  all  school  purposes  .798. 
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TABLE  94 
1924-25  COUNTY  TAX  BUDGETS 


COUNTY 

Total 

COUNTY  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

SCHOOLS 

Roads 

Other 
County 
Purposes 

Current 
Expenses 

Debt 
Service 

Captial 
Outlay 

Total 

Allegany  

$1,056,219 
669,281 

a2, 112, 137 
80,104 
219,905 
503,829 
383,598 
130,585 
416,169 
779,464 
294,698 
396,830 
281,834 
c234,084 
614,868 
516,275 
232,959 
114,420 
195,323 
251,735 
787,047 
334,645 
237,925 

$558,447 
232,250 
786,629 
29,907 
107,300 
243,013 
153,447 
52,477 
140,386 
325,000 
109,548 
158,330 
81,928 
105,922 
248,015 
249,870 
96,382 
47,800 
72,619 
118,700 
350,029 
156,392 
118,000 

$70,625 
42,559 
44,150 
2,575 
3,100 
9,851 
* 

$629,072 
279,409 
830,779 
32,482 
112,900 
262,473 
154,947 
52,477 
154,186 
325,000 
123,234 
176,705 
98,428 
cllO, 946 
275,230 
270,500 
96,882 
47,900 
85,306 
121,900 
377,644 
176,481 
118,000 

$160,125 
202,841 
593,621 
19,810 
51,930 
100,765 
57,000 
42,080 
100,000 
40,000 
67,112 
bl36,750 
78,756 
28,995 
94,225 
94,473 
40,000 
27,000 
33,401 
40,000 
219,545 
87,468 
41,520 

$267,022 
187,031 
687,737 
27,812 
55,075 
140,591 
*171,651 
36,028 
*161,983 
*414,464 
104,352 
83,375 
♦104,650 
94,143 
245,413 
151,302 
96,077 
39,520 
76,616 
89,835 
189,858 
70,696 
78,405 

Anne  Arundel  

Baltimore  

4,600 

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

CecU  

Charles  

2,500 
9,609 
1,500 

Dorchester  

Frederick  

* 
* 

13,800 

Garrett  

13,686 
1,500 

16,500 
3,924 

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  

16,875 
* 

1,100 
27,215 
9,230 

Prince  George's.  .  .  . 
Queen  Anne's  

11,400 

St.  Mary's  

100 
3,954 
600 
27,615 
3,575 

Talbot  

Washington  

8,733 
2,600 

Wicomico  

Worcester  

dl6,514 

Total  

10,843,934 

$4,542,891 

$263,124 

$106,866 

$4,912,881 

$2,367,417 

$3,573,636 

a  For  the  calendar  year  1925. 

b  Incorporated  towns  having  taxes  for  streets  from  which  the  income  is  not  included  here, 
c  Includes  $10,024  to  be  provided  through  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
d  Includes  $8,414  to  redeem  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

♦Interest  and  redemption  of  school  bonds  outstanding  provided  for  among  "Other  County 
Purposes." 
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PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 


One  of  the  State-wide  objectives  for  the  year  1924-25  is  the 
organization  of  a  parent-teacher  association  in  every  county 
school.  The  conditions  in  the  counties  prior  to  the  stressing  of 
this  desirable  goal  are  therefore  of  special  interest  in  order  that 
improvement  may  be  noted. 

For  the  year  ending  in  June,  1924,  there  were  145  white  high 
scnools  in  the  counties  of  which  97  or  two-thirds  had  parent- 
teacher  associations.  Six  counties  (Baltimore,  Caroline,  Kent, 
Howard,  Somerset  and  Calvert)  had  an  association  in  each  high 
school  and  in  Carroll  91  per  cent  had  associations.  (See  Chart 
58.) 

Of  the  1,582  white  elementary  schools,  only  482  or  30.4  per  cent 
had  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  only  Baltimore  County  had 
organizations  in  practically  every  school.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
Caroline  County  elementary  schools  and  85  per  cent  in  Kent  had 
organizations.  Talbot,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  had  69, 
63  and  54  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  white  elementary  schools 
in  the  close  touch  with  the  people  in  the  community  which  such 
organizations  make  possible.    (See  Chart  59.) 

Taking  the  counties  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  larger  elementary 
schools  which  have  found  these  organizations  most  helpful  and 
easily  organized.  While  174,  or  over  two-thirds,  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  having  three  or  more  teachers  have  organized  co- 
operation of  patrons,  121,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  two-teacher 
schools  have  such  organizations,  and  only  187,  or  18  per  cent,  of 
the  one-teacher  schools.  There  are  many  factors  which  bring 
this  about.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones. 
The  teaching  staff  in  the  larger  schools  is  better  trained  and  less 
transient;  the  members  of  the  community  in  large  districts  are 
more  accustomed  to  working  in  groups  than  are  the  isolated  fam- 
ilies living  on  farms  in  the  rural  sections ;  bad  road  and  weather 
conditions  are  less  of  a  factor  in  the  larger  centers.  (See  Table 
96.) 
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CHART  58 


County 

ber 

1  Baltimore 

2  Caroline 

3  Kent 

6  1 

4  Howard 

5  Somerset 

6  Calvert 

7  Carroll 

10  | 

6  Queen  Anne's 

4  1 

9  Anne  Arundel 

3  | 

10  Frederick 

7  | 

11  Mont  gone  ry 

6  I 

12  Prince  George's 

5  | 

13  Wicomico 

5  | 

14  Dorchester 

4  | 

15  Talbot 

3  | 

16  Worcester 

3  | 

17  Charles 

1  | 

18  Allegany 

4  | 

19  Cecil 

4  | 

20  Harford 

3  | 

21  Garrett 

2  | 

22  Washington 

2  I 

23  St.  Mary's 

0  0 

County  Average 

97  | 

PARENT -TEAC KER  ASSOCIATIONS 
IH  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
1924 


Per  Cent 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of 
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It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  colored  schools 
have  made  the  contact  with  their  patrons  which  should  insure 
greater  interest  in  and  support  for  the  schools.  Of  all  the  colored 


CHART  59 


Num- 

County 

ber 

1  Baltimore 

108 

2  Caroline 

39 

3  Kent 

29 

4  Talbot 

18 

5  Mont  gone  ry 

39 

6  Prince  George's 

38 

7  Harford 

24 

8  Wicojoico 

19 

9  Somerset 

12 

10  Frederick 

34 

11  Queen  Anne's 

10 

12  Woa/urd 

q 

13  Worcester 

8 

14  Allegany 

16 

15  Dorchester 

10 

16  Carroll 

18 

17  Anne  Arundel 

8 

16  Charles 

7 

19  Garrett 

20 

20  Cecil 

8 

21  Calrert 

3 

22  St.  Mary's 

2 

23  Washington 

3 

County  Are rage 

482 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
1924 


Per  Cent 
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schools,  three-fifths  have  organizations.  Five  counties,  Carroll, 
Caroline,  Queen  Anne's,  Baltimore  and  Harford,  have  ninety  per 
cent  of  their  colored  schools  linked  up  with  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend.    (See  Chart  60.) 


CHART  60 


NtBB 

County 

tier 

1  Carroll 

10  1 

2  Caroline 

18  1 

3  Queen  Anne's 

18  | 

4  Baltimore 

26  | 

5  Harford 

17  | 

6  Prince  George's 

37  | 

7  Wloomico 

17  | 

8  Howard 

11  1 

9  Talhot 

16  1 

10  Montgomery 

21  | 

11  Somerset 

18  | 

12  Worcester 

15  | 

13  Kent 

14  | 

14  Charles 

19  | 

16  Allegany 

1  | 

16  St.  Mary's 

11  | 

17  Prederlok 

9  I 

18  Cecil 

4  t 

19  Dorchester 

13  | 

20  Calvert 

6  | 

21  Anne  Arundel 

9  | 

22  Washington 

0  0 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  COLORED  SCH0OL3 
1924 


Per  Cent 


90.O 


.  89.7 


83 


88.  \ 


3SO 


County  Average  310 


THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
AT  TOWSON  AND  FROSTBURG* 


The  1924  Graduates  and  Their  Teaching  Positions 

There  were  310  graduates  from  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
Schools  at  Towson  and  Frostburg,  which  closed  their  59th  and 
22nd  years,  respectively,  in  August,  1924.  This  was  an  increase 
of  12  graduates  over  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  13  at 
Frostburg  and  one  fewer  at  Towson.  The  class  at  Frostburg  was 
the  largest  ever  graduated  at  the  school. 


TABLE  97 

NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Towson 

Frostburg 

Total 

February,  1924  

1 

1 

June,  1924  

228 

65 

293 

End  of  Summer  Session,  1924  

11 

5 

16 

(1924 

239  . 

71 

310 

Total  Number  of  GraduatesU923 

240 

58 

298 

(1922 

114 

28 

142 

All  except  7  of  these  graduates  of  1924  are  teaching  in  Mary- 
land, 292  in  the  counties  and  11  in  Baltimore  City.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  teaching  in  the  counties  are  in  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools  as  may  be  seen  in  the  last  column  below : 


TABLE  98 


Type  of  School 

Towson 

Frostburg 

Total 
in  Counties 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

One-Teacher  

Two-Teacher  

Total  

72 
48 
**116 

30.5 
20.3 
**49.2 

41 
13 
13 

61.2 
19.4 
19.4 

113 
61 
118 

38.7 
20.9 
40.4 

**236 

**100.0 

67 

100.0 

292 

100.0 

*  Prepnred  by   Lida  Lee  Tall,   Principal,   Maryland  State  Normal  School   at  Towaon, 
and    by    John    L.    Dunkle,    Principal,    Frostburg    Normal  School. 
**  Includes   11    graduates  teaching  in   Baltimore  City. 
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Over  53  per  cent  of  the  Towson  graduates  teaching  in  the  coun- 
ties are  in  rural  schools,  and  nearly  81  per  cent  of  those  from 
Frostburg  who  are  teaching  are  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 

The  placement  of  the  graduates  by  counties  and  type  of  school 
is  given  in  the  table  below : 

TABLE  99 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1924  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  BY  COUNTY 
PLACEMENT  AND  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


Type  of  School 


County 

One-Teacher 

Two-Teacher 

Graded 

Total 

Tow- 
son 

Frost- 
burg 

Tow- 
son 

Frost- 
burg 

Tow- 
son 

Frost- 
burg 

Tow- 
son 

Frost- 
burg 

Allegany  

1 
3 
4 

20 

1 
10 
18 

1 

2 
17 
26 

21 

Anne  Arundel  

4 
4 

Baltimore  

1 

1 

Calvert  

Caroline  

4 
1 

3 

3 

7 
4 

3 

14 
5 
6 

Carroll  

5 

5 

10 

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

2 
5 
1 
5 
3 
2 
7 
1 
12 

1 
11 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 

1 
9 
1 

2 
3 
2 
6 
10 

4 

25 
3 
8 

10 

5 
16 
13 
13 
1 
6 
4 
27 
7 

13 
11 
3 

Frederick  

2 
11 

3 
4 

5 

19 

Garrett  

Harford  

4 

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery  

2 
1 

2 
8 

Prince  George's  

Queen  Anne's  

5 

2 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

1 

2 
1 

21 

Talbot  

Washington  

4 
7 
6 

1 

1 

Wicomico  

Worcester  

3 

4 
11 

Baltimore  City  

Not  Teaching  

4 

Total  

72 

41 

48 

13 

116 

13 

239 

71 
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TOWSON  AND  FROSTBURG  GRADUATES  WHO  RETURNED  TO  THEIR 
HOME  COUNTIES  OR  TAUGHT  IN  OTHER  COUNTIES 

(Figures  for  Frostburg  Are  in  Bold  Face.) 


County 


Total  State. . . . 

Towson  

Frostburg.  .  . 

Allegany  

Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery.  . 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's. . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington 

Wicomico  

Worcester  

Baltimore  City. 


Return  to  Home  County  of 
1924  Graduates 


No. 

Coming 
from 
Each 

County 


304" 
234 
70 

4 
55 

3 

18 

16 

9 

6 
4 

18 

1 
12 

13 
5 
8 

15 

6 
17 


9 

/  32 

I  1 
13 
19 


Graduates  Returning 
to  Teach  in  Home 
County 


No. 


206 
175 
31 

2 
21 

3 

15 

13 

5 

5 
3 

16 

1 
9 


5 
5 

14 


13 
1 
6 
4 

27 
1 
7 

13 


Per  Cent 


67.8 
75.0 
44  3 

50.0 
38.2 
100.0 

83.3 

81.3 

55.5 

83.3 
75.0 

89.0 

100.0 
75  0 
61.5 

100.0 
62.5 

93.3 

100.0 

76.5 
20  0 
75.0 
44.4 
84.4 
100  0 
53.8 
68.4 

60.0 


Number  and  Per  Cent  of 
Graduates 
Teaching  in  Each  County 
Who  Came  from  Other 
Counties 


No.  of 
1924 
Graduates 
Teaching 
in  County 


303 
236 
67 

2 
21 
17 
26 

1 
14 

5 
10 

6 

4 
25 

5 

3 

19 

8 
10 
5 

16 
2 

13 
8 

13 
1 
6 
4 

27 
1 
7 

13 
11 


Obtained  from 
Other  Counties 


No.      Per  Cent 


97 
61 
36 

0 
0 
14 
11 
1 
1 
0 
10 

1 
1 

9 
5 

2 

10 

0 
5 
0 
2 
2 
7 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*  Other  States,  Towson  5,  Frostburg  1. 
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Normal  School  Graduates  Return  to  Teach  in  Home  Counties 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  normal  school  graduates  returned  to 
teach  in  their  home  counties,  although  conditions  at  the  two  nor- 
mal schools  differed  greatly  in  this  respect.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Towson  graduates  took  teaching  positions  in  their  home  coun- 
ties, while  less  than  half  of  the  Frostburg  students  went  back 
to  their  home  counties  to  teach.  At  Frostburg  this  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  student  body  is  made  up  so  largely  of  entrants 
from  Allegany  County  for  all  of  whom  there  are  not  sufficient 
vacancies.  The  graduates  whose  homes  were  in  Allegany,  Har- 
ford, Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot,  Washington,  Wicomico  and 
Worcester,  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  these  counties,  took 
positions  in  Anne  Arundel,  Carroll,  Frederick,  Garrett,  Howard 
and  Prince  George's  Counties,  which  had  not  sent  to  the  normal 
schools  sufficient  graduates  from  their  own  high  schools  to  meet 
their  needs. 

The  Campaign  for  Increased  Enrollment 
CHART  61 


VEAR 
191  Z  -  1913 

1953  -  1914 

I9?4  -  I  91  5 


soo  7  s  e  iQoo  itso 


;  balto  city 

TOWSON  ESSS3 


FROSTBURG 
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As  may  be  seen  from  Chart  61,  the  enrollment  at  both  State 
normal  schools  in  the  fall  of  1924  is  the  largest  in  their  history. 
Towson  has  over  600  students  from  the  counties  and  Frostburg 
149.*  Senior  high  school  students  were  interested  in  attending 
Towson  through  receipt,  at  some  time  during  the  year,  of  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  Oriole,  the  paper  issued  by  the  Normal 
School  students.  The  Oriole  was  also  placed  on  the  exchange  list 
of  many  county  high  schools. 

Students  from  both  normal  schools  went  back  to  visit  their 
home  high  schools.  The  high  school  principals  co-operated  in 
arranging  for  the  normal  school  students  to  give  to  the  entire 
school,  to  the  seniors,  or  to  the  juniors  and  seniors  short  talks  de- 
scribing normal  school  life.  For  Towson  students  this  was  the 
second  year  of  this  arrangement,  and  for  Frostburg  the  first. 

At  Frostburg  the  campaign  was  opened  by  a  reception  given 
to  the  high  school  principals  and  their  faculties  and  was  closed 
by  a  week-end  party  to  the  senior  students  of  a  number  of  high 
schools  who  knew  little  of  the  life  and  work  at  the  normal 
school.  At  Towson  21  teams  of  girls  and  their  teacher-friends 
who  came  to  Baltimore  for  the  volley  ball  tournament  were  en- 
tertained. The  principal  and  instructors  at  Towson  visited  with 
the  respective  county  superintendents  the  high  schools  of  ten 
counties. 

In  Chart  62,  the  map  shows  the  distribution  of  the  homes  of 
students  at  the  State  normal  schools.  Each  Towson  student  is 
represented  by  a  dot  and  each  Frostburg  student  by  a  circle.  The 
solid  black  area  around  Baltimore  City  is  explained  below. 

Baltimore  City  Training  School  Is  Closed 

In  June,  1924,  the  Baltimore  City  School  Board  closed  the 
Teachers'  Training  School,  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  take  over  at  the  Towson  Normal  the 
work  of  teacher-training  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore 
City.  During  the  summer  the  principal  and  three  members  of 
the  staff  gave  most  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  re-organizing 
upon  the  basis  of  increased  enrollment  from  Baltimore  City,  and 
upon  curriculum  changes  made  necessary  by  the  fitting  in  of 
two  different,  though  very  similar,  curricula.  Financial  arrange- 
ments, transportation,  practice,  and  housing  were  the  main  prob- 
lems. It  was  thought  that  in  the  transition  the  city  enrollment 
would  drop,  certainly  to  400,  including  the  junior  year,  but  on 
registration  it  was  found  that  518  city  students  were  enrolled, 
263  in  the  senior  year,  255  in  the  junior. 


•  For  number  of  juniors  entering  in  1924  who  graduated  from  individual  high  school* 

1924,  see  Table  XXXIV,  pp.  270  to  275,  and  Chart  27,  p.  82. 
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The  Normal  Schools'  Teaching  Staffs 

In  1923-1924  the  instructional  staff  in  the  normal  schools 
proper  included  25  full-time  teachers  at  Towson  and  7  at  Frost- 
burg.  In  addition  there  was  a  teacher  of  physical  education  at 
Frostburg  who  taught  also  at  Beall  High  School,  and  at  Towson 
the  resident  physician  gave  several  courses,  while  an  instructor  in 
handwriting  and  one  in  scout  leadership  served  for  part  of  the 
time. 

To  meet  the  new  situation  at  Towson  in  the  fall  of  1924,  due 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  training  of  teachers  by  Baltimore  City, 
the  staff  was  increased  by  18  teachers.  Ten  of  the  new  members 
of  the  faculty  were  recommended  for  appointment  from  the 
Teachers'  Training  School  staff  by  the  City  Superintendent,  and 
upon  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  from  the  Baltimore  City  sys- 
tem, they  joined  the  State  Normal  School  staff. 

The  Towson  campus  practice  school,  which,  in  1923-1924,  in- 
cluded 7  teachers  in  addition  to  the  principal,  was  increased  in 
the  fall  of  1924  by  the  addition  of  two  teachers,  one  to  provide 
observation  and  demonstration  of  a  one-room  school  situation 
close  at  hand,  and  the  other  a  kindergartner.  At  Frostburg  the 
training  school  staff  was  increased  by  one  teacher  this  fall,  mak- 
ing 5  in  all. 

In  addition  to  the  campus  practice  school  at  Towson,  there 
were,  in  the  fall  of  1924, 17  training  teachers  in  Baltimore  County 
(3  in  one-room  schools,  10  in  five  two-room  schools,  and  4  in  a 
larger  school) ,  2  in  a  graded  school  in  Harford  County,  and  18  in 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  seventh  in  fourteen 
schools  in  Baltimore  City. 

At  Frostburg  prior  to  September,  1923,  all  practice  teaching 
had  been  done  in  the  four-teacher  elementary  campus  school. 
Since  a  survey  showed  that  four-fifths  of  the  graduates  had  their 
first  year  of  teaching  experience  in  a  rural  school,  for  which  they 
had  had  no  preparation  through  actual  experience,  three  one- 
teacher  schools  and  the  primary  room  in  a  two-teacher  school 
were  added  as  training  centers. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Webb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  Allegany  County  have  co-operated 
to  the  fullest  in  helping  the  Normal  School  provide  the  needed 
training  facilities.  They  have  given  over  the  Campus  school  to 
the  Normal  (reserving  the  right  to  approve  the  nomination  of 
teachers)  and  are  continuing  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  of  its 
teachers.  They  have  also  transferred  teachers  in  order  to  make 
the  four  rural  schools  good  practice  centers.  This  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  county  school  system  with  the  normal  school  is 
possibly  without  parallel. 
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For  1924-25,  in  order  to  secure  a  closer  articulation  of  theory 
and  practice,  a  combination  of  normal  school  teaching  and  critic 
work  has  been  brought  about.  The  normal  school  instructor  in 
history,  for  example,  is  critic  for  grades  7  and  8,  and  a  room 
teacher  assists  this  critic. 

Practice  Teaching  at  Frostburg 

In  1923-24  each  student  taught  for  six  weeks  in  a  rural  school 
and  six  weeks  in  the  graded  school  on  the  Campus.  During  the 
six  weeks  in  the  rural  schools,  the  student,  through  a  teaching 
technique  course  that  paralleled  her  teaching,  studied  the  daily 
program,  the  combination  of  grades,  and  the  alternation  of  sub- 
jects— those  that  are  accepted  as  the  best  in  rural  school  prac- 
tice. The  only  work  in  educational  measurement  was  done  dur- 
ing the  practice  teaching,  and  the  results  were  used  to  improve 
and  interpret  actual  class  conditions  under  the  student's  teaching 
and  observation. 

Each  student  had  actual  experience  in  teaching  beginning  read- 
ing. This  was  possible  since  the  four  rural  schools  and  the  Cam- 
pus school  each  had  a  class  of  beginning  children ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  class  of  beginners  was  taught  for  a  term  in  the  Normal 
School  by  a  class  in  primary  methods. 

Only  three  student  teachers  were  assigned  to  a  critic  and  her 
class,  or  classes.  This  made  it  possible  to  give  each  student  not 
only  enough  actual  group  teaching  to  gain  a  fair  technique,  but 
an  opportunity  to  do  work  with  larger  groups  and  to  get  some 
experience  in  responsible  room  teaching. 

Homecoming  of  1923  and  1924  at  Towson 

For  two  years  the  June  graduates  have  been  invited  to  come 
back  to  Towson  in  November  to  tell  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
met  in  their  first  two  months  of  teaching,  for  which  they  had 
not  been  fully  prepared.  In  1923  the  graduates  reported  need 
for  more  experience  in  primary  reading  and  more  skill  in  pre- 
paring seat  work.  Taking  the  cue  about  reading,  for  the  last 
two  terms  of  the  school  year  1923-1924,  every  practicing  senior 
was  given  (1)  twelve  experiences  in  observing  primary  reading; 
(2)  three  one-hour  conferences  with  a  critic  teacher  following 
each  four  observations;  and  (3)  the  preparation  of  seatwork, 
vocabulary  cards,  and  phonetic  needs  for  at  least  one  reading  les- 
son in  the  first  grade.  This  need  for  understanding  the  principles 
upon  which  reading  in  the  first  grade  primer  is  based  (about  one- 
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half  of  our  students  teach  in  one-  and  two-room  rural  schools) 
led  to  planning  for  1924-1925  that  every  county  student  have  36 
hours  of  work  in  the  regular  course  in  primary  reading.  Even 
in  grades  from  4  to  7,  teachers  must  understand  beginning  read- 
ing habits  in  order  to  do  the  corrective  work  their  over-age  non- 
readers  need. 

The  Homecomers  of  1924  reported  their  disciplinary  powers  as 
weak.  This  problem  will  be  attacked  during  the  school  year  of 
1924-1925. 

Classification  of  Students 

In  the  fall  of  1923  the  students  at  both  normal  schools,  after 
being  given  intelligence  tests,  were  grouped  into  sections  on  the 
basis  of  ability  rather  than  by  a  random  division.  It  was  re- 
ported that  through  the  equal  ability  grouping  at  Frostburg,  bet- 
ter student  activity  was  secured.  Knowing  that  the  groups  dif- 
fered, adjustments  in  method  and  standards  of  accomplishment 
were  made  by  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  students  came  to 
realize  that  "from  him  who  has  much  is  expected"  and  settled 
down  to  real  achievement.  Since  grouping  is  so  widely  used  in 
Education  at  present,  it  seems  worth  while  for  the  prospective 
teachers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  effects 
of  equality  grouping  upon  themselves  and  their  classmates. 

All  juniors  entering  Towson  in  the  fall  of  1924  were  given 
standard  tests  to  determine  their  general  ability  and  their  special 
abilities  in  reading,  computation  and  reasoning  in  arithmetic, 
English,  music,  geography,  and  history.  The  entering  students 
were  classified  at  random  into  groups  and  sections  containing 
35  students,  the  county  students  making  up  eight  sections  and 
the  city  group  seven  sections.  For  administrative  purposes 
growing  out  of  dormitory  regulations,  and  practice  and  observa- 
tion facilities,  it  was  necessary  to  segregate  city  and  county  stu- 
dents. 

The  reading  tests  produced  no  clinical  cases  for  corrective  work 
in  reading,  which  shows  that  all  the  juniors  had  a  reading  ability 
which  qualified  them  for  the  type  of  studying  they  must  pursue 
in  the  Normal  School  curriculum.  The  arithmetic  tests  assisted 
in  segregating  about  52  students  unprepared  in  such  simple 
arithmetic  as  is  accomplished  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  State.  A  non-credit  course  of  three  periods 
per  week  for  12  weeks  has  been  given  these  students.  In  this 
way  we  hope  either  to  eliminate  them,  all  their  other  weak  sub- 
jects being  included  to  make  the  judgment,  or  hold  them  in  the 
school  longer  than  two  years  to  make  up  their  deficiencies. 
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The  tests  in  English  aided  in  segregating  a  group  of  62  stu- 
dents in  composition,  especially  in  the  technique  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. An  extra  non-credit  English  course  has  been  given  to  these 
students  and  the  term-end  will  show  their  progress  or  failure. 

The  Summer  Session 

The  Sixth  Summer  Session  in  1924  at  Towson  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  235,  about  45  fewer  than  the  previous  year.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  last  three  years  has  shown  a  steady  decrease — 380, 
360,  279,  236.  At  Frostburg  the  enrollment  was  147,  54  less  than 
in  1923.  The  possible  factors  militating  against  increased  en- 
rollment are:  (1)  the  increasing  number  of  normal  school  grad- 
uates now  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State;  (2)  the  well  or- 
ganized system  of  supervision,  tending  to  push  the  better  quali- 
fied teachers  to  go  afield  for  further  and  broader  professional 
contacts  during  the  summer;  and  (3)  the  increased  attendance 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Upon  the  recommendation  that  the  State  Board  take  stock  of 
these  factors  in  connection  with  decreasing  enrollment  at  the 
Towson  Normal  School,  the  Board  decided  that  since  all  the 
causes  operating  to  decrease  enrollment  were  not  fully  surveyed 
and  evaluated,  it  seemed  wise  to  continue  the  Summer  Session  at 
least  for  1925. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Frostburg  Summer  School  were 
planned  to  meet  three  rather  distinct  groups : 

1.  Those  who  have  not  taught 

2.  Those  who  desire  subject  matter  for  elementary  teaching 

and  to  meet  requirements  for  secondary  equivalency 

3.  The  Normal  graduates,  or  teachers  of  wide  experience  and 

superior  training. 

The  courses  in  music  and  physical  education  have  been  so 
poorly  elected  that  it  is  recommended  that  the  work  in  them  be 
so  increased  as  to  warrant  full  credit. 

More  and  more  students  from  the  Central  and  Eastern  Shore 
counties  are  coming  to  Frostburg  for  the  Summer  Sessions,  since 
the  delightful  climate  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  summer  work. 

The  Cost  Per  Student  at  Towson 

Exclusive  of  fees,  the  amount  provided  in  the  State  public 
school  budget  for  Towson  ($149,500)  has  been  the  same  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  enrollment,  increasing  each  year,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  dormitory  capacity,  making  it  necessary  to  house  stu- 
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dents  outside  the  dormitory.  The  fees  which  would  normally 
have  come  to  the  school  for  these  students  went  into  the  homes 
where  the  students  had  their  rooms.  To  keep  the  school  running 
in  1923-1924,  a  deficit  of  $35,000  was  incurred,  for  which  the 
Legislature  made  provision.  In  order,  however,  that  such  de- 
ficits should  not  continue,  it  was  necessary  in  September,  1924, 
to  raise  the  student's  weekly  boarding  charge  from  $2.50  to  $5.00, 
an  increase  from  $100  per  year  to  $180.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  that  this  increase  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  enrollment. 

The  cost  to  the  State  for  each  student  at  Towson  during  the 
regular  session  for  1923-1924  was  close  to  $300.  The  cost  per 
student  during  the  summer  session  was  about  $38.  (See  Table 
101.) 

TABLE  101 


TOTAL  AND  PER  PUPIL  COST  OF  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  TOWSON,  FOR  TH     SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1924 


Purposes 

Expenditures 

Normal 
School 

Training 
School 

Summer 
School 

Business  Administration  

Educational  Administration  

Instruction 

Salaries  

Textbooks,  supplies,  etc  

Operation  of  school  plant  

Maintenance  (includes  repairs  and 

replacements)  

$1,994.11 
12,691.39 

48,114.33 
7,222.77 
19,114.37 

14,870.33 
100,044.07 

$16,100.00 
1,200.00 

$200.00 
663.65 

6,176.77 
317.69 
1,197.78 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 
dormitory  and  food  for  510 
students  

11,638.98 

Total  Expenditures  

Receipts  from  fees  

Paid  by  State  

Number    of    Normal  School 

Students  

Cost  per  student  to  the  State .  .  . 

$204,051.37* 
48,511.07 

$17,300.00* 
1,600.00** 

$20,194.87* 
11,167.50 

$155,540.30 
569  f 

$3 

$15,700.00 
(266) 

01* 

$9,027.37 

236 
$38 

*  The  difference  of  $12,375.53  between  the  total  expenditures  as  given  in  this  report 
($241,546.24)  and  in  the  Financial  Report  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  ($263,- 
921.77)  i9  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  figure  includes  expenditures  applying  to  the  school 
year  1922-1923.  If  this  additional  amount  were  included,  the  cost  per  student  to  the  State 
would  be  increased  from  $301  to  $323. 
•  *  From  Baltimore  County. 

t  Includes  59  day  students. 
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New  Construction  for  the  Normal  Schools 

Towson: 

In  September,  1924,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Hall,  begun  in 
June,  1923,  was  ready  for  occupancy,  though  not  wholly  com- 
pleted. It  houses  145  students.  Funds  were  provided  by  the 
1924  Legislature  for  one  unit  of  a  new  dining  hall,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  completed  by  September,  1925. 

Frost  burg: 

Ground  was  broken  for  a  new  unit  of  dormitory  in  November, 
1923.  It  was  completed  in  December,  1924,  giving  a  total  housing 
capacity  of  75  students.  Men  students  are  placed  in  homes  in 
Frostburg. 

Salisbury : 

The  new  Eastern  Shore  Normal  School  at  Salisbury,  under 
construction  for  the  past  two  years,  will  open  in  September, 
1925.  There  will  be  accommodations  in  the  dormitory  for  86 
resident  students.  Additional  students  up  to  150  will  be  cared 
for  in  private  homes,  as  is  at  present  the  custom  at  Towson  and 
Frostburg.  The  school  will  be  completely  furnished  and  equipped, 
ready  to  give  instruction  to  both  senior  and  junior  classes.  The 
senior  class  for  1925-1926  will  include  teachers  now  in  service 
who  are  eligible  to  enter  the  senior  year,  and  students  who  have 
completed  the  junior  year  at  Towson  or  Frostburg,  but  who  wish 
to  be  transferred  because  their  parents  reside  nearer  to  Salis- 
bury. After  the  year  1925-1926,  a  student  must  complete  the 
senior  year  at  the  normal  school  at  which  the  work  of  the  junior 
year  has  been  taken. 

BOWIE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Graduates  and  Enrollment 

The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Bowie  State  Normal  School  for 
colored  youth  closed  July  31,  1924.  Twenty-seven  students  who 
graduated  from  the  high  school  department  received  second  grade 
certificates.  Twenty  of  these  accepted  positions  in  rural  county 
schools  of  Maryland,  and  seven  are  returning  for  the  normal 
course. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution  eleven  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  normal  department.  Upon  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  two-year  course,  ten  of  these  students  will 
be  normal  school  graduates  in  1925,  entitled  to  first  grade  Mary- 
land certificates. 
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TABLE  102 


Year 

ii/nroil- 
ment 
1923 

Enrollment 
1924 

Increase 
1924  over 
1923 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  year  

30 
35 
16 
22 

6 
5 
12 

2 

26 
32 
19 
25 

32 
37 
31 
27 

2 
2 

15 
5 

Second  year 

Third  year  

Fourth  year .  . 

Total  High  School 
Normal  Department 

103 

25 
4 

102 
7 

127 
11 
67 

205 

24 
11 
21 
56 

Summer  School  

46 
149 

Total  

This  session  was  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  There  were  138  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion and  sixty-seven  in  the  summer  school  session,  making  a  total 
of  205  students. 

The  enrollment  by  classes  for  1923  and  1924  is  shown  above : 

To  reduce  the  high  school  enrollment  and  at  the  same  time  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools,  all  county  students 
who  have  finished  the  elementary  school  course  are  advised  to 
complete  their  county  high  school  course  before  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school.  They  will  then  be  ready  for  the  normal 
school  department. 

Summer  School 

The  fifth  summer  session  in  1924  had  an  enrollment  of  67,  an 
increase  of  21  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  three  courses 
offered  in  high  school  work,  three  in  professional  work,  one  in 
music,  and  one  in  industrial  arts.  A  successful  exhibit  marked 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Appropriations 

The  Legislature  of  1924  appropriated  $26,100  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school  during  each  of  the  next  three  years.  In  addi- 
tion, $80,000  was  provided  from  the  bond  issue  to  rebuild  the 
administration  building  destroyed  by  fire. 


THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUDGET 
FOR  1925,  1926,  1927 

The  Legislature  of  1924  appropriated  for  the  Public  School 
Budget,  exclusive  of  fees  from  students  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  $3,629,745  for  1925 ;  $3,742,600  for  1926,  and  $3,826,681 
for  1927.  Appropriations  since  1921,  the  annual  increase,  and 
the  State  public  school  tax  are  shown  below: 


TABLE  103 


Year 

State  Public 
School  Budget 
Appropriation* 

Annual 
Increase 

State  Public 
School  Tax 

1921  

$2,776,755 
2,787,730 
3,477,000 
3,507,000 
3,629,745 
3,742,600 
3,826,681 

16 
15 
11 
9 

12  3/20 
12  21/200 

1922.  

$  10,975 
689,270 

30,000 
122,745 
112,855 

84,081 

1923  

1924  

1925  

1926  

1927  

Exclusive  of  fees  from  normal  school  students. 


The  appropriations  for  1925,  1926  and  1927,  which  bring  a 
total  annual  increase  of  $122,745  for  1925,  $112,855  for  1926,  and 
$84,081  for  1927,  do  not  mean  the  launching  of  any  new  activities, 
but  represent  merely  amounts  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  school  legislation  of  previous  years  for  a  constantly 
increasing  school  enrollment  and  for  a  rapidly  improving  teach- 
ing personnel. 

Seven-eighths,  well  over  three  millions  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, go  to  the  boards  of  education  of  the  twenty-three  coun- 
ties and  Baltimore  City  as  State  aid  in  running  their  individual 
school  systems.  The  remainder  includes  provision  of  $282,600 
for  the  four  State  Normal  Schools;  $80,000  for  pensions  for 
retired  teachers,  and  $65,650  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  amounts  appropriated  as  they  appear  in  the  budget  and 
the  increases  of  1925  over  1924  are  given  in  Table  104. 
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Explanation  of  Increases 

State  Aid  ior  High  Schools: 

State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fixed  on  the  following  basis  by 
Section  1^8  of  the  State  School  laws : 

TABLE  105 

Amount  of  State  Aid  for 
Position  Approved  High  Schools  of  Group 

12  3 


Principal   $900 

First  Academic  Assistant   600 

Second  Academic  Assistant   600 

First  Special  Assistant   450 

Third  Academic  Assistant   450 

Second  Special  Assistant   450 

Each  additional  assistant   150 


$700 
500 


$650 


Enrollment  in  the  high  schools,  increasing  annually  by  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  requires  constant  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing staffs.  As  long,  therefore,  as  more  and  more  parents  and 
taxpayers  of  the  State  are  sending  their  children  to  high  school, 
the  appropriation  for  State  aid  must  necessarily  increase  annu- 
ally. The  increase  of  $70,880  for  1925  over  1924  will  not  only 
care  for  this  increase  in  enrollment  hut  will  also  cover  the  inade- 
quacy in  the  appropriation  for  1924. 

The  Equalization  Fund 

Any  county  which  can  not  carry  the  minimum  salary  schedule 
for  teachers  on  a  county  school  tax  levy  of  67  cents  on  each  $100 
of  property  assessed  at  the  full  rate,  is  entitled  by  law  to  such  an 
allotment  from  the  Equalization  Fund  as  will  enable  the  county 
to  carry  the  program  of  providing  for  an  increasing  number  of 
trained  teachers;  provided  that  not  less  than  24  per  cent  of  the 
current  expense  budget  shall  be  spent  for  purposes  other  than 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  minimum  salary  schedule  fixed  by  State  Law  is  correlated 
with  the  training  of  teachers.  Section  57  of  the  State  Law  pro- 
vides that : 

No  provisional  certificate  may  be  issued  by  a  county  superintendent 
when  it  is  possible  to  employ  persons  holding  regularly  issued  certifi- 
cates; nor  shall  persons  be  employed  holding  third  grade  certificates, 
when  it  is  possible  to  employ  persons  holding  second  grade  certificates; 
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nor  shall  persons  be  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates,  when 
it  is  possible  to  employ  persons  holding  first  grade  certificates. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  normal  school  graduates  avail- 
able, all  of  the  counties  are  able  to  improve  the  training  and 
certification  of  their  teaching  staffs.  This  necessitates  a  grad- 
ually increasing  salary  budget  in  the  counties,  an  increase  which 
is  met  in  the  financially  poorer  counties  by  larger  allotments  from 
the  Equalization  Fund.  The  Equalization  Fund  will  therefore  in- 
crease in  amount  each  year  until  all  of  the  teachers  have  adequate 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Items  Not  Increased  or  Decreased 

Retired  Teachers'  Pensions 

The  State  School  Budget  contains  $80,000  for  pensions  for  re- 
tired teachers  for  1925,  1926  and  1927.  This  sum  carries  200 
persons  at  $400  per  year  and  is  the  same  amount  allowed  for 
1923  and  1924. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requested  an  increase  for  1925 
of  $20,000 ;  for  1926,  an  additional  $10,000,  and  for  1927,  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  place  all 
qualified  applicants  on  the  above  Retired  List.  But  these  in- 
creases were  not  allowed.  Consequently,  only  200  persons  can 
be  paid  the  State  pension,  and  persons  can  be  placed  on  the  list 
only  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is,  therefore,  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  a  continuous  waiting  list  of  30  or  more  fully  quali- 
fied applicants.  Because  of  this  situation,  the  Board  voted  to 
place  qualified  applicants  on  the  Retired  List,  as  vacancies  occur, 
in  the  order  in  which  their  applications  have  been  filed  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Items  for  Which  Appropriations  Were  Decreased 

Because  of  the  elimination  of  examinations  for  teachers  and 
provision  for  certification  on  a  credit  basis,  it  was  possible  to  de- 
crease the  amount  for  examinations  and  certification  of  teachers 
by  $2,000.  Printing  and  publications,  and  extension  teaching 
were  decreased  by  $2,000  and  $8,000,  respectively.  Since  the 
number  of  teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates  in  the  State 
is  decreasing,  the  amount  provided  for  extension  courses  for  them 
may  naturally  be  decreased.  The  amount  for  census  and  attend- 
ance was  cut  by  $52,000  in  1925  and  by  $30,000  more  in  1927, 
since  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  additional  funds  for  the  public 
school  budget. 
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Bond  Issues 

The  budget  also  included  provision  for  the  following  funds 
from  bond  issues : 

TABLE  106 

APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  BOND  ISSUES  PROVIDED  BY  1924 
LEGISLATURE. 

Purpose                          1924  1925  1926 

Completing  Towson  Dormitory   $100,000     

New  Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen,  Tows  on    $  80,000   

Bowie  Administration  Building   80,000     

Salisbury  Building  and  Equipment   205,000   

Frostburg  Land   40,000   

Towson  Deficit     35,000 


Total 


$180,000 


$325,000  $35,000 


PRINTED  BULLETINS  ISSUED,  SEPTEMBER,  1923- 
DECEMBER,  1924 

Vol.  Bulletin  No.  of 

No.     No.     Month  Year  Title  Pages 

V  1       Sept.  1923  Worth-While  Teachers'  Meetings   87 

V  2       Oct.  1923  A  Year's  Work  in  Rural  Supervision   31 

V  3       Nov.  1923  School  Publicity.  _   93 

V  4       Oct.       1923    Tentative   Course   in    Music  for  High 

Schools   25 

V  5       Oct.       1923    Maryland's  Educational  Progress,  1920- 

1923  .  11 

V  6       Oct.       1923    Biennial  Report  of  Public  Library  Com- 

mission  „  _   19 

V  7       Jan.       1924    Is  Teacher  Rating  Profitable?   14 

V  8       Feb.       1924    Spring  Athletics  in  Maryland  (Colored)  16 

V  9       Feb.       1924    Spring  Athletics  in  Maryland   14 

V  10       Feb.       1924    Change  in  Requirement  for  Teachers' 

Certificates  ..-   8 

V  11       March    1924    Silent  Reading,  Suggestions  for  Testing 

and  Corrective  Work  _   88 

V  12       March    1924    Measurable  Evidence  of  Progress  213 

VI         1       Nov.       1924    Material  for  the  Celebration  of  Special 

Days  _  _  ...144 

VI        2       Nov.       1924    Five  Questions  for  Education  Week   24 

VI        4       Dec.       1924    The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  291 

Mimeographed  .Bulletin 

June,  1924,  Progress  in  Reduction  of  Number  of  Over-Age  Pupils  in 
Maryland  Counties  -   34 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1924. 

Account  Receipts  Disbursements  Balance  Deficit 

Maryland      State  Normal 

School,  Towson  $252 , 549 . 26  $252 , 549 . 26   

Maryland  State  Normal  School, 

Frostburg   44,307.78  42,339.10  $1,968.68   

Maryland  State  Normal  School, 

Salisbury   266.45    $266.45 

Maryland  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Bowie   23,095.38  23,095.38   

State  Department  of  Education  67,916.39  67,916.39   

Bureau  of  Educational  Meas- 
urements  12,000.00  12,000.00   

Bureau   of   Publications  and 

Printing   8,606.61  7,344.70  1,261.91   

Examination  and  Certification 

of  Teachers   2,500.00  2,500.00   

Vocational  Education   22,805.52  22,805.52   

Physical  and  Health  Education  12,500.00  12,500.00   

State  Board  of  Education   1 , 000 . 00  1 , 000 . 00   

Extension  Courses  for  Teachers  12 , 028 . 59  12 , 028 . 59   

Supervision  of  Colored  Schools .  6,712.95  6,712.95   

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund   9,000.00  6,300.00  2,700.00   

Consultant  Architect   1,500.00  1,500.00   

Pensions  for  Retired  Teachers .  85 , 179 . 07  83 , 485 . 01  1 , 694 . 06   


Total  $561,701.55    $554,343.35    $7,624.65  $266.45 

Less  Deficit   266.45 


Balance  September  30,  1924   $7,358.20 


Bank  Balances: 

Second  National  Bank  of  Towson   $925 . 48 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Frostburg   1 , 277 . 91 

Denton  National  Bank  of  Denton   2 , 335 . 75 

Farmers  National  Bank  of  Annapolis   1 , 694 . 06 

Petty  Cash— Towson  Normal  School   1 , 000 . 00 

Petty  Cash— Frostburg  Normal  School   100 . 00 

Petty  Cash — State  Department  of  Education   25.00 

Balance,  September  30,  1924   $7 , 358 . 20 
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maryland  state  normal  school,  towson 

Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $149 , 500 . 00 

Fees  from  Students   48,511.07 

Summer  Session  Fees,  1924   11 , 167 . 50 

Baltimore  County  School  Board   1 , 600 . 00 

Reimbursement,  %  Architects'  fees   5,000.00 

Loan   20,000.00 

Budget  Amendments   16,701.04 

Miscellaneous  „ .  69 . 65 

  $252,549 

Disbursements: 

Salaries  and  Wages  $132 , 307 . 96 

Summer  School  Salaries   5 , 825 . 00 

Repairs   11,283.93 

Postage   505.61 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   1 ,318 . 13 

Printing   996 . 90 

Janitors'  Supplies   88.74 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   1 , 043 . 43 

Administration  and  General  Expenses   977 . 65 

Engineers'  Supplies   1 , 377 . 82 

Bonds  an  d  Insurance   265 . 82 

Ref  urnishings   124.25 

School  Supplies   543 . 25 

Music  Supplies   38 . 00 

Health  and  Sanitation   105 . 44 

Refund  of  Board  and  Tuition   252 . 04 

Refund  of  Summer  Session  Fees,  1923   9 . 00 

Refund  of  Summer  Session  Fees,  1924   206 . 00 

Architects'  Fees   5 , 000 . 00 

Books  and  Periodicals   2 , 290 . 15 

Automobile  and  Transportation  of  Students   3 , 745 . 84 

Freight  and  Express   139 . 54 

Fuel   11,230.36 

Light,  Water  and  Power   5,341.23 

Food  Supplies   52 , 740 . 9 1 

Provender  and  Fodder   95  .55 

Commencement  Expenses   307  .34 

Medical  Supplies   270 . 46 

Laboratory  Supplies   1 , 53 1 . 89 

Household  Supplies   5 , 84 1 . 43 

Agricultural  Supplies   561.65 

Livestock   206.48 

Laundry  Supplies   773 . 28 

Beds,  Bedding,  Tables,  Chairs,  etc   2 , 892 . 77 

Roads,  Sewers  and  Grounds   989 . 26 


Total  Expenses  $251 ,227 . 11 

Deficit,  October  1,  1923   1,322  .15 

 $252,549. 
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MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FROSTBURG 


Balance,  October  1,  1923   $1,025.00 

Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $37 , 500 . 00 

Fees  from  Students   1 , 804 . 00 

Interest  on  Deposits   42.18 

Miscellaneous   936.60 

Budget  Amendment   3 , 000 . 00 

  43,282.78 


$44,307.78 

Disbursements: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $23,316.99 

Summer  School  Salaries   3 , 540 . 00 

Postage   280.80 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   378 . 09 

Printing   291.86 

Repairs   452.92 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   97 . 49 

Rent  of  Principal's  Residence   560 . 00 

Traveling  Expenses   421 . 70 

Commencement  Expenses   42 . 00 

Medical  Inspection   150.00 

Office  Equipment   379 . 35 

Books  and  Periodicals   1 , 386 . 33 

Freight  and  Express   82 . 42 

Fuel   1,196.80 

Light,  Water  and  Power   731 . 24 

Student  Sustenance   4 , 050 . 00 

Furnishings  for  New  Dormitory   2 , 365 . 92 

Classroom  Supplies   487 . 63 

Laboratory  Supplies   74 . 50 

Household  Supplies   839 . 89 

Agricultural  Supplies   3.45 

Automobile  and  Transportation  of  Students   1,209.72 

  42,339.10 


Balance,  September  30,  1924   $1,968 . 68 


MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALISBURY 

Deficit,  October  1,  1923   $266.45 

Deficit,  September  30,  1924   266.45 
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MARYLAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BOWIE 


Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $23,090 . 00 

Miscellaneous   5.38 

 $23,095.38 

Disbursements: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $8 , 920 . 84 

Summer  School  Salaries   950 . 00 

Postage   133.58 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   151 . 17 

Printing   194.58 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Supplies   189 . 12 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   1 . 05 

Feed  and  Fodder   799 . 63 

Light  and  Power   717.83 

Rent   420.00 

Rebuilding   45.00 

Engineers'  Supplies   564.25 

Commencement  Expenses   31.20 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   257 . 87 

Books  and  Periodicals   938 . 95 

Traveling  Expenses   105 . 47 

Freight  and  Express   59 . 41 

Fuel   2,236.75 

Well  and  Water   175.57 

Student  Sustenance   2 , 844 . 00 

Repairs   1,337.39 

Medical  Supplies  .'   40 . 82 

Laboratory  Supplies   10 . 57 

Household  Supplies   607 . 95 

Agricultural  Supplies   1 , 803 . 03 

School  Supplies   319.61 


Total  Expenses   $23 , 090 . 64 

Budget  Amendment   4 . 74 

  $23,095.38 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $65 , 650  00 

Sale  of  bulletins,  laws,  etc   151 . 81 

Sale  of  mimeograph   65 . 00 

Interest  on  deposits   2 , 049 . 58 

Disbursements: 

Salaries   $43,934.42 

Rental  of  Offices   4,899.96 

Postage   1,200.00 

Office  Supplies  and  Stationery   1 , 247 . 84 

Office  Expenses  and  Equipment   1 , 672 . 77 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   670 . 94 

Books  and  Periodicals   160  .73 


$67,916.39 
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Traveling  Expenses   3 , 598 . 78 

Automobiles  and  Expenses   6 , 272 . 51 

Freight  and  Express   16 . 32 

Association  and  Convention  Dues   203.84 

Audit  of  Accounts   728 . 38 


Total  Expenses   $64 , 606 . 49 

Deficit,  October  1,  1923   55 . 07 

Budget  Amendment   3 , 254 . 83 


$67,916.39 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $12 , 000 . 00 

Disbursements: 

Salaries   $4,058.36 

Traveling  Expenses   434 . 7 5 

Clerical  Assistance   1,190.67 

Supplies,  Tests,  etc   4 , 423 . 39 

Postage  '   251.00 


Total  Expenses   $10 , 358 . 17 

Deficit,  October  1,  1923   32 . 34 

Budget  Amendment   1,609.49  $12,000.00 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRINTING 
Receipts: 

Balance,  October  1,  1923   $500.00 

State  Appropriation   $8 , 000 . 00 

Sale  of  Tests   106 . 61 


$8,606.61 

Disbursements: 

Sundry  Bulletins,  Reports,  etc.  Printed   $6 , 552 . 94 

Budget  Amendment   791 . 76 

  7,344.70 

Balance,  September  30,  1924   $1,261.91 

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $2 , 500 . 00 

Disbursements: 

Clerical  Assistance   $528.35 

Supplies,  Examination  Questions  and  Stationery   876 . 99 

Marking  and  Grading  Examination  Papers   589.75 


Total  Expenses   $1 , 995 . 09 

B  udget  Amendment   504 . 9 1 


$2,500.00 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $15 , 000 . 00 

Federal  Reimbursement   3 , 405 . 52 

Budget  Amendment   4 , 400 . 00 

  $22,805.52 

Disbursements: 

Salary  of  Director   $4 , 999 . 92 

Salary  of  Industrial  Supervisor   1 , 300 . 00 

Traveling  Expenses   1 , 978 . 32 

County  Subsidies,  a/c  Vocational  Schools   13,514.98 

Miscellaneous   706 . 04 

Total  Expenses   $22,499.26 

Budget  Amendment   306 . 26 

  $22,805.52 


PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $ 12 , 500 . 00 

Disbursements: 

Playground  Athletic  League   $12 , 500 . 00 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $  1 , 000 . 00 

Disbursements: 

Hotel  and  Traveling  Expenses   $934.33 

Budget  Amendment   65 . 67 

  1,000.00 


EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $12,000.00 

Miscellaneous   28 . 59 


Disbursements: 

Sundry  Extension  Centers   $5 , 064  62 

Transferred  to  Vocational  Fund   4 , 400  00 

Total  Expenses   $9 , 464 . 62 

Budget  Amendment   2 , 563  97 


$12,028.59 


$12,028.59 
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SUPERVISION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS 
Receipts: 

General  Education  Board,  a/c  Supervisor   $5,000.00 

General  Education  Board,  a/c  Training  Schools   939.00 

Budget  Amendment   773 . 95 

  $6,712.95 

Disbursements: 

Salary  of  Supervisor   $3 , 750 . 00 

Traveling  Expenses   1 , 023 . 91 

Colored  Training  Schools   939 . 00 

Reimbursement  to  G.  E.  B.,  a/c  traveling  expenses.  .  .  693.30 

Total  Expenses   $6 , 406 . 21 

Deficit,  October  1,  1923   306 . 74 

  $6,712.95 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD  FUND 
Receipts: 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund   $9 , 000 . 00 

Disbursements: 
Sundry  Colored  School  Buildings,  to  wit: 

Anne  Arundel  County   $500 . 00 

Harford  County   900 . 00 

Frederick  County   750 . 00 

Worcester  County   800 . 00 

Baltimore  C ounty   750 . 00 

Calvert  County   200 . 00 

Carroll  County   400 . 00 

Prince  George's  County   700 . 00 

Talbot  County   400 . 00 

Reimbursement  of  unexpended  balance,  July  1,  1924.  .  900.00 

  6,300.00 

Balance,  September  30,  1924   $2 , 700 . 00 

CONSULTANT  ARCHITECT 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $1 , 500 . 00 

Disbursements: 

Consultant  Architect's  salary   1 , 500 . 00 

PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 
Receipts: 

State  Appropriation   $80 , 000 . 00 

Interest  on  Deposits   72 . 20 

Unexpended  Balance,  a/c  Pension  Fund   5 , 106 . 87 

  $85,179.07 

Disbursements: 

Sundry  Pensions  paid   83 , 485 . 0 1 

Balance,  September  30,  1924   $1 , 694 . 06 
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215 
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Transportation,  182,  256 
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Promotions,  64 
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Enrollment,  28 
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Late,  54 
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Expenditures,  159,  253 

Auxiliary  agencies,  256 

Capital  outlay,  185,  257 

Colored  schools,  167,  263 

Debt  service,  190,  257 

Distribution,  162,  253 
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Fixed  charges,  256 

General  control,  254 

High  schools,  167,  258,  264 

Instruction  and  operation,  255 

Maintenance,  256 

Normal  schools,  216,  225 

Transportation,  182,  256 

Vocational  work,  172 
Experience  of  teachers,  132 
Extension  courses,  145 
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Failure 

By  grades,  67 

Causes,  70 
Financial  statement,  225 
Fixed  charges,  256 
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General  control,  costs,  254 
Goiter,  prevalence  of  106 
Grade  promotions,  67 
Graduates : 

Elementary  school,  61 

High  school,  79,  270 

Entering  normal  school,  82 

Normal  school,  206 
Growth  in  attendance,  31 

H 

Health  education,  105,  245 
High  school : 

Attendance,  34,  241,  264 

Cost  per  pupil,  170,  264 

Courses,  85 

Enrollment,  34,  240,  264 
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Graduates,  79,  270 
Music,  94,  270 
Number,  35 

Number  belonging,  242,  264 

Promotions,  83,  270 

Ratio  of  boys  to  girls,  40,  264 

Special  subjects,  87,  270 

State  aid,  221,  251,  264 

Statistics,  individual  schools,  264,  270 

Teachers'  certification,  119 
Home  economics,  92 
Hundred  day  pupils,  52 

I 

Index  number,  21,  232 
Industries  and  trades,  92 
Instruction,  costs  of,  162,  255 

L 

Late  entrants,  54 

Length  of  sessions,  58,  241 
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Maintenance,  expenditures,  163,  256 
Manual  training.  94 
Membership,  28.  242 

By  months,  48 
Men  teaching,  146 
Monthly  attendance,  48 
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Elementary  school,  77 

High  school,  94 

Normal  school,  77,  214 
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Night  schools,  108 
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Causes,  70 

Elementary  school,  64 

High  school,  83,  270 
Normal  schools.  206 

Colored,  217 

Costs,  215,  225 

Enrollment,  209 

Entrants,  82,  210,  270 

Graduates,  206 

Summer  session,  215 

Teachers,  212 
Number  of  high  schools,  35,  239,  264 

Schools,  183,  239 

Teachers,  126,  146,  247 

o 

Objectives,  10 

One-teacher  schools,  183,  239,  249,  260 
Operation,  expenditures,  163,  255 
Orchestras,  78 

Organizations,  parent-teacher,  201 
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Parent-teacher  associations,  201 
Patrons'  organizations,  201 
Pensions,  222 
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Physical  education,  97,  243 
Preparation  of  teachers.  116.  122.  248 
Programs  of  conferences.  113 
Progress  of  schools,  21 
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High  schools,  83,  270 
Property  valuation,  200 
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Provisional  certificates,  120 
Publications,  224 
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Qualifications  for  teachers,  116 

Superintendents  and  supervisors,  111 
Teachers,  116 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  117 
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Ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in  high  school,  10.  204 
Reading  tests,  71 
Receipts,  252 

Receipts  from  State,  169,  219,  251 

Required  length  of  session,  58 

Requirements  in  certification,  changes,  116 

Retardation  by  grades,  67 

Rosenwald  fund,  192 

Rural  schools,  number,  183,  239 

s  S 
Salaries  of  teachers,  153 
School  year,  length,  58,  241 
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Number  of  high  schools,  35,  239,  264 

Standard,  192 
Sessions,  length  of,  58,  241 
Sex  of  teachers,  146,  247 
Size  of  classes,  147 

Source  of  enrollment,  normal  schools,  82. 
210,  270 

Special  classes  in  Baltimore  City,  76 

Special  subjects  in  high  schools,  87 

Standard  schools,  192 

State  aid,  161.  219,  251,  264 

State  school  budgets,  219 

Statistical  tables,  232 

Status  of  high  schools,  35,  264 
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Substitute  service,  145 
Summer  school : 

Attendance,  141,  215 

Pupils,  Baltimore  City,  109 

Teachers,  141 
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Colleges,  141 

Normal  schools,  141,  215 
Superintendents,  4,  110 
Supervising  teachers.  4,  110,  217,  259 
Supervisors,  4,  110,  247,  259 
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Tables  of  statistics,  232 
Tax  budget,  199,  219 
Tax  rates,  195 
Teacher  turnover,  134 
Teachers : 

Attending  summer  school,  141,  215 

Certification,  116,  248 

Certification  in  colored  schools,  131 

Certification  in  elementary  schools.  126 

Certification  in  high  schools,  119 

Experience,  132 

Normal  schools.  212 

Number,  247 

Pensions,  222 

Salaries,  153 

Sex,  146,  247 
Teaching  load,  147 
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Badge  test,  98,  243 

Colored  elementary  schools,  75 

White  elementary   schools,  71 
Training  of  teachers,  206 
Transportation  to  school,  179,  256 
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Property,  200 
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Agriculture,  88 

Education  cost,  172 
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